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EIGHT  YEARS  IN  GERMANY 

CHAPTER   I 

ON  ERRORS 

nnO  the  well-known  sapng  that  to  understand 
-*-  is  to  forgive  there  might  be  added  another 
closely  related  truism — that  to  love  is  to  understand. 
Like  all  endeavours  to  hedge  truth  round  with  a 
sententious  epigram,  such  a  sapng  must  inevitably 
submit  to  many  extensions  and  modifications,  but, 
for  all  that,  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  the 
greater  part  of  our  relationships  with  our  fellow- 
creatures.  There  is  no  genuine  forgiveness  where 
there  is  not  some  ghmmer  of  understanding  for  the 
causes  of  the  offence  ;  there  can  be  no  genuine 
understanding  without  a  ghmmer  of  affection  for 
the  offender.  Love  may  be  bhnd  to  many  things. 
She  is  bhnd,  above  all,  to  the  moral  and  physical 
deformities  which  are  clearly  visible  to  the  whole 
world.  She  overlooks  them  because  she  sees  deeper. 
If  I  wished  to  know  the  truth  about  some  individual 
I  would  rather  inquire  of  his  mother  than  of  his 
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feiemy,'or  even  of  his  casual  acquaintance.  It  is 
possible  that  she  is,  in  many  ways,  mistaken  about 
him,  but,  on  the  whole,  she  is  the  most  hkely  to  be 
near  the  truth.  She  will  view  his  actions  from  a 
standpoint  impossible  to  any  other  critic,  however 
dispassionate.  Because  she  is  herself  not  dispas- 
sionate, but  passionately  in  sympathy,  she  will 
illuminate  them  with  a  light  which,  if  rose-coloured, 
is  more  calculated  to  reveal  the  secret  places  of  the 
character  from  which  the  actions  have  taken  life. 
And  this  is  true  of  relationships  other  than  those  of 
individuals.  In  our  judgment  of  a  whole  people 
we  near  the  truth  in  accordance  with  our  degree 
of  sympathy.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  us  to  love 
all  nations  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  love  all  our 
fellow-creatures,  but  we  must  be  clear  that  from 
the  moment  that  we  are  conscious  of  antipathy, 
we  have  ceased  to  be  good  judges.  One  might 
safely  go  further  and  say  that  whenever  we  criticise 
coldly,  weighing  each  characteristic  in  the  balance 
of  our  deUberate  impartiality,  we  are  almost  certain 
to  miss  the  great  intangible  spirit,  which  cannot  be 
weighed  or  dissected  but  only  felt.  In  truth,  a 
nation  is  not  a  machine.  It  is  made  up  of  as  many 
secret,  mysterious,  sometimes  contradictory  in- 
gredients as  an  individual  human  character.  It  is 
therefore  useless  for  us  to  take  up  pen  and  paper 
and  treat  it  Uke  some  vast  mechanism  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  figures  and  diagrams.    It  is  equally 
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useless  to  approach  it  without  taking  the  human 
element  in  ourselves  into  consideration.     The  im- 
partial critic  we  may  put  aside.    He  is  too  rare, 
and  when  found  too  superficial.     The  partial  critic 
reflects  himself  in  his  criticism.     He  will  hate  and 
admire  according  to  his  own  individual  taste.    No 
doubt  this  is  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  human  and 
inevitable,  and  we  have  to  accept  it.    It  remains 
for  us  to  say  which  partiahty  is  the  more  Ukely  to 
be  near  the  truth.    For  my  part,  I  confess  frankly 
that  when  I  hear  a  man  say  that  he  dislikes  the 
Germans,  or  the  French,  or  whatever  nationality  is 
under  discussion,  and  proceeds  to  give  uncontrovert- 
ible reasons  for  his  dishke,  I  am  incHned  to  put  him 
down  as  a  disagreeable  fellow  who  has  no  doubt 
made  himself  unpopular,  or,  at  best,  that  his  tem- 
perament and  tastes  have  been  too  violently  opposed 
to  those  of  the  people  he  is  criticising  for  him  to 
have  any  true  understanding  for  their  value.    Cer- 
tainly I  would  not  go  to  him  for  information.     And 
here  I  come  to  my  chief  excuse  for  writing  another 
book  on  the  German  nation.     It  is  not  that  I  have 
spent  many  years  in   Germany,  for  that  need  not 
necessarily   provide    a    certificate  for  competence. 
I   have   known  men  and  women  who  have  lived 
for  a  lifetime   in  a  foreign  country  and  not  even 
mastered  the   language.     It  is  not  that  I   possess 
any    pecuhar    or    important    information.      It   is 
merely  that  I  am  conscious  of  an  instinctive  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  people  of  whom  I  write,  and  that 
therefore  I  claim  some  justification  in  writing  about 
them.  In  all  that  I  shall  say  I  may  reveal  nothing 
new  or  profound,  but  I  shall  give  the  sincere  im- 
pressions and  experiences  of  eight  very  happy 
years.  I  shall  review  all  the  various  phases  of 
German  life  and  thought  as  I  have  understood  them. 
I  shall  try  and  lead  through  the  bewildering  maze 
of  facts  by  quiet  paths  to  the  heart  of  the  people. 
It  will  be  a  haphazard  ramble,  but  on  the  way  I 
hope  there  will  be  enough  truth  gathered  to  make 
the  journey  worth  the  while. 

I  must  admit  that  since  my  return  to  England 
I  have  viewed  my  task  with  increased  diffidence. 
I  have  been  confronted  with  such  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  German  people,  based  on  so 
much  information,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  clear  the  road  to  a  better  and  kindlier  apprecia- 
tion. There  is  no  man  so  ill-informed  as  the  con- 
scientious student  who  bases  his  studies  on  a  wrong 
premise.  The  average  EngHshman  starts  off  with 
the  idea  that  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  modern 
Germany,  and  that  even  if  he  had  not  read  dozens 
of  well-informed  books  on  the  subject,  there  is  still 
a  powerful  bond  of  blood  and  similarity  of  character 
which  should  make  understanding  an  easy  matter. 
He  is  puzzled  and  rebufEed,  therefore,  when  in 
practical  intercourse  he  finds  that  neither  his  in- 
formation nor  the  bond  of  blood  produces  any  degree 
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of  comfortable  intimacy.  He  talks  about  the 
German  as  bis  cousin,  as  though  that  relationship 
were  synonymous  for  a  mutual  appreciation.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  we  do  not  always  love  our 
relations.  We  may  often  disKke  them,  sometimes 
because  they  are  forced  upon  us,  more  often  because 
we  are  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  them  to  have 
the  same  ideas  and  opinions  and  tastes  as  ourselves. 
Our  expectations  are  usually  disappointed,  and 
such  similarities  as  exist  are  of  a  kind  more  hkely 
to  cause  friction  than  understanding.  As  between 
families  so  between  nations  kinship  can  become  a 
grave  hindrance  to  friendship.  We  know  that  the 
French  come  of  an  entirely  different  stock,  and  so 
we  make  allowances  for  them ;  we  grant  them  a  kind 
of  charter  of  Liberty  to  act  and  think  differently,  we 
even  study  to  respect  and  understand  their  suscepti- 
bihties.  As  a  consequence,  two  hereditary  enemies 
have  estabHshed  a  pleasant  if  somewhat  fragile 
entente.  But  with  the  Germans  the  matter  is 
different.  They  are  our  cousins.  They  were  once 
our  poor  relations.  Once  we  could  afford  to  ignore 
them,  or  patronise  them  as  a  shiftless,  unpractical 
branch  of  the  family,  and  now  we  are  a  Uttle  afraid 
and  considerably  annoyed  to  find  them  not  only 
beside  us,  but  drawing  slowly  ahead.  But  they 
are  still  our  relations.  Their  very  success  accentu- 
ates the  family  Ukeness,  and  we  continue  to  arrogate 
to  ourselves  the  right  to  set  up  the  family  standards 
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of  ideas  and  methods  by  which  we  judge  them.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  what  is  called  the  average 
Enghshman,  but,  indeed,  the  habit  of  criticising 
from  the  premise  that  the  two  people  have  much 
in  common,  extends  to  learned  folk  who  ought  to 
know  better.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
between  the  Enghshman  and  the  German  there  is 
no  real  afl&nity  whatever.  The  outward  resem- 
blances are  superficial  and  misleading.  There  is 
not  an  idea,  or  ideal,  or  ambition  which  the  German 
shares  with  us.  Even  where  his  goal  is  apparently 
the  same,  his  method  of  approach,  his  very  concep- 
tion of  its  value  to  him  is  difierent.  Especially  in 
his  attitude  towards  life  and  in  his  manner  of  hving 
he  stands  aloof  from  us.  To  realise  this,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  for  all  our  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  him 
into  Une  with  ourselves,  the  German  still  remains 
an  enigma,  as  isolated  in  temperament  as  we  once 
were,  is  to  take  a  big  step  towards  a  truer  under- 
standing. To  put  aside  the  big  facts  of  his  material 
progress,  to  ignore  Berhn,  as  it  were,  and  to  travel 
with  open  eyes  and  heart  through  the  waste  tracts 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  men  are  as  grim  and 
stubborn  as  the  soil,  to  the  gay,  luxuriant  South, 
to  hve  a  little  in  the  villages  and  capitals — this  is  to 
gain  some  real  insight  into  the  character  of  the  real 
Germany.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  Enghshman  to 
reaUse  the  importance  of  this  extended  intimacy. 
DecentraUsation  in  Germany  is  not  merely  a  matter 
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of  government — there  is,  above  all,  a  decentralisa- 
tion of  thought  which  reduces  BerUn  at  least  to  no 
more  than  an  equahty  with  other  cities.  BerHn  is 
not  Germany  to  the  extent  that  London  is  England. 
It  is  part  Prussian,  part  cosmopohtan  ;  it  governs, 
but  there  are  vast  streams  of  inspiration  which  flow 
from  quite  difierent  sources.  I  am  led  to  emphasise 
this  fact  by  the  curious  statements  that  I  have 
heard  made  by  people  who  had  spent  months  in 
Berhn,  but  who  had  never  been  near  any  of  the 
smaller  capitals,  let  alone  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial centres.  What  they  said  was  true  enough  ; 
what  made  their  truths  fallacious  was  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  generally  apphed.  Somebody 
once  told  me  that  the  Germans  were  dreadfully 
immoral,  and  when  I  wanted  to  know  why,  I  was 
given  lurid  descriptions  of  Berhn  Hfe.  Had  this 
particular  person  taken  a  train  to  the  next 
State  her  impressions  might  have  been  confused 
by  a  crushing  respectabiUty.  She  would  not  have 
even  needed  to  leave  Prussia  to  find  how  little 
Berhn  is  typical  of  anything  but  herseK.  To  a  great 
extent  it  is  a  mushroom  capital,  and  outside  the 
oflS-cial  circles  its  population  is  a  mushroom  one.  It 
has  sprung  up  out  of  a  sudden  prosperity  ;  it  carries 
on  its  surface  all  the  froth  and  driftwood  which  a 
violent  upheaval  and  change  invariably  sweeps 
together.  It  contains  much  that  is  vicious  and 
decadent.    Were  it  true  that  Berlin  is  representative 
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the  pessimistic  fear  that  Germany  has  akeady 
passed  her  zenith  might  seem  justified.  But  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  is  elsewhere,  and  it  is  possible 
that  when  we  have  pushed  aside  a  few  superj&cial 
changes  we  shall  find  it  beating  to  the  old  measures. 
We  read  and  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  New  Germany 
and  the  New  Spirit.  Such  stock  expressions  are 
especially  popular  with  our  evening  papers  and 
mean  httle  or  nothing.  There  is  no  New  Germany 
and  no  New  Spirit.  What  is,  is  the  matured  work 
of  generations,  what  is  has  been  always.  Blinded 
ourselves  by  the  sudden  ghtter  of  wealth  which 
Germany  has  conquered  we  are  inchned  to  lose 
sight  of  her  history  and  to  forget  that  in  everything 
except  in  actual  worldly  possessions  she  has  rarely 
sunk  from  a  first  place  among  the  nations.  Her 
greatness  is  not  new  to  her.  In  rehgion  and  philo- 
sophy her  hght  has  been  held  up  amidst  complete 
darkness ;  in  letters  she  gave  an  epoch-making 
impulse  ;  in  music  she  has  dominated  from  first 
to  last ;  even  in  poKtics,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  especially  our  own,  she  has  been  the 
revolutionary  spirit.  The  only  change,  therefore, 
is  the  organisation  of  her  powers,  their  sudden 
apph'cation  to  other  spheres  of  activity.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  German  was  regarded  as  a  philosophical 
dreamer  unUkely  to  possess  the  quaHties  necessary 
to  the  winning  of  success  outside  the  domain  of 
abstracts.    To-day  we  regard  him  as  a  ruthless 
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parvenu    with    powerful    greedy   hands    stretched 
over  the  world's  wealth.     But  both  judgments  are 
wrong.     Bismarck  was  only  a  Wagner  with  another 
ideal.     He  was  as  truly  German,  as  typical,  as  any 
of  her  poets.     But  this  is  a  fact  which  the  present- 
day  critic  forgets  too  easily.    He  divides  the  two 
types  as  though  they  belonged  to  different  races. 
He  relegates  the  poet  to  a  distant  age  and  forgets 
that  the  man  in  the  vanguard  of  commercial  enter- 
prise is  the  poet's  son.    Amidst  the  confusion  and 
din  of  modern  German  hfe  it  is  easy  enough  to  miss 
the  quieter  voices,  to  beHeve  that  they  have  died 
into  silence.     To  hear  them  one  must  stand  aside 
a  Kttle,  forget  armaments  and  trade  and  Usten  to 
other  things.    It  is  amazing  to  find  how  few,  even 
of  those  deeply  interested,  have  been  able  to  stand 
aside.     One    might    almost    suppose   that   such    a 
thing  as  German  thought  did  not  exist.     Certainly 
we  EngHsh  know  nothing  of  it.     German  Kterature, 
German  rehgion,   German    philosophy,   are  closed 
books  to  us.     What  we  do  know  is  how    many 
Dreadnoughts  Germany  possesses  and  by  how  much 
her  trade  has  increased  this  year,  as  though  that 
were  the  matter  of  fundamental  importance  !     What 
does  matter  is  not  the  Dreadnought  but  the  brain 
of  the  man  who  built  it,  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  man  who  commands  it.    What  does  matter  is 
not  the  increase  of  trade  but  the  human  quahties 
which  have  made  the  increase  possible.    In  one 
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word — character.  And  what  we  know  of  German 
character  is  a  confusion  of  ideas,  as  confused  almost 
as  our  knowledge  of  German  history,  but  ordered 
together  into  bundles  and  labelled  with  familiar 
worn-out  phrases.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  any  real 
understanding  for  this  cousin  of  ours  we  shall  first 
have  to  forget  that  he  is  a  cousin,  and  then  we  shall 
have  to  untie  our  bundles  of  manufactured  pre- 
judices concerning  him  and  start  afresh.  We  shall 
have  to  forget  everything  we  ever  read  and  approach 
him,  if  not  from  his  standpoint,  at  least  with  an 
open  mind,  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
a  standpoint,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  intent 
on  penetrating  the  outward  characteristics  of  the 
man  and  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  man  himself. 
It  is  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt.  Whether 
we  hke  it  or  not  he  stands  in  the  world's  arena  and 
we  have  got  to  measure  our  strength  with  his.  It 
will  be  well  for  us,  meanwhile,  to  know  just  where 
his  strength  lies  and  to  discover  whether,  after  all, 
our  antagonism  is  not  more  of  the  mind  than  of 
the  sword,  not  more  of  ideals  than  of  ambition. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  GERMAN  FEARS  GOD- 


"TTTHEN  God  made  man  in  His  own  image  man 
^  *  retaliated  by  making  God  according  to  his 
own  temperament.  There  are  as  many  conceptions 
of  God  as  there  are  human  beings  in  the  world, 
and  when  we  have  got  once  the  clue  to  a  man's 
belief  we  have  the  best  mental  and  moral  picture 
of  the  man  himself.  Consequently  when  I  went  to 
Germany  ten  years  ago  I  made  it  an  ambition  to 
discover  as  far  as  possible  exactly  what  the  average 
German  meant  by  '  God."  The  word,  at  least, 
occurs  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  conversation, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  grasped  the  language 
to  appreciate  subtleties  it  struck  me  that  there  was 
much  significance  in  the  manner  of  its  employment. 
We  Enghsh  rarely  mention  God  at  all  in  our  daily 
life.  He  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  a  terrific  over- 
shadowing being,  feared  and  revered  and  kept  in 
our  private  sanctuaries,  to  be  appealed  to  in  moments 
of  profound  grief  or  emotion,  but  certainly  no  com- 
panion to  our  ordinary  thoughts  or  actions.  There 
is  something  of  the  Old  Testament  spirit  left  in  the 
EngHshman's  attitude  towards  his  Creator.    One 
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might  almost  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Enghsh 
temper  to  feel  towards  God  as  any  other  than  a  Judge, 
severe  and  awe-inspiring,  and  not  altogether  above 
the  acceptance  of  burnt  oJEEerings  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  broken  spirit.    Before  we  love  God  we  fear  Him, 
and  our  love  is  inchned  to  be  a  matter  of  stern 
necessity.    So  deep-rooted  is  this  conception  that 
the  boldest  Agnostic  finds  light  reference  to  the 
Divinity  almost  an  impossibihty.     We  have  put 
God  in  the  High  Place  of  the  Temple  and  we  have 
kept  Him  there.     It  never  occurs  to  us  to  take 
Him  with  us  to  our  festivities — His  name  throws 
a  shadow  of  solemnity  over  the  wildest  pleasure- 
seekers.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  we  find 
a  totally  different  temperament  and  another  God. 
There  we  have  le  bon  Dieu,    It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  subtleties  of  the  adjective  *  good  '  as 
translated  in  the  French  language.     Its  suggestion 
of  good-humoured  condescension  is  found  vividly 
illustrated    in    the    Frenchman's    whole    attitude 
towards  God.     To  the  Enghsh  mind  it  is  all  intensely 
shocking.     I  remember  my  own  horror  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  Creator  portrayed  in  a  comic  paper, 
but  after    I   had   recovered   I  was   compelled  to 
recognise  in  the  old  white-bearded  gentleman  with 
the  kindly  not  over-intelhgent  face  the  GalHc  Idea. 
To  the  Frenchman  God  is  a  well-intentioned  being 
who  occasionally  makes  a  muddle  of  things,  and 
to  whom  one  certainly  does  not  tell  everything. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  seem  frivolous,  but  I  cannot  help 
feehng  that  the  Frenchman,  in  so  far  that  he  beheves 
at  all,  feels  that  it  is  kinder  and  certainly  wiser  to 
keep  le  hon  Bieu  in  ignorance  of  the  '  goings-on  ' 
of    this  world.     God  has  His  share  in  the  small 
pleasures,  one  confides  to  Him  one's   minor  pec- 
cadilloes and  appeals  to  Him  for  assistance  in  the 
lesser  troubles,  but  where  there  is  a  great  catastrophe, 
or  a  great  joy,  or  a  grave  crime  God  is  put  aside. 
There  is  the  feehng  that  He  is,  perhaps,  not  quite 
equal  to  the  situation.     But   over  the  border  he 
becomes  der  liebe  Herr  Gott,  and  suddenly  the  whole 
idea  changes  its  form.     It  is  hard  to  say  just  what 
significance,  what  warmth  of  feehng,  is  expressed 
by  that  simple  adjective.     There  is  neither  fear 
nor  condescension,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  perfect 
and   mutual    understanding.     The   liebe  Herr  Gott 
is  very  human  in  His  appreciation  of  human  desires, 
and  weaknesses,  and  difficulties,  one  might  almost 
say  that  He  is  German,  as  German,  at  any  rate, 
as  the  Lord  Almighty  is  Enghsh.    He  is  the  Good 
Comrade  who  goes  with  one  on  a  long  week-end 
scramble  among  the   mountains,  and   who  knows 
just  how  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  outside  the  inn  of  a 
summer   evening   and   drink   one's   maas   of  good 
Munchnerhrdu  after  a  hard  day's  work.     I  remember 
once  arriving  at  a  little  Black  Forest  hotel  on  a 
fine  June  night  and  finding  a  crowd  of  students 
sitting  round  their  table  outside  drinking  and  singing, 
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as  is  their  wont.  It  was  just  such  a  Uttle  group 
as  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  times,  a  circle  of  young 
faces,  some  of  them  a  Kttle  chubbier  perhaps  than 
the  standard  of  Enghsh  taste  allows,  and  all  of 
them  marked  with  the  inevitable  duelUng  scars. 
There  had  been  a  beautiful  sunset,  which  they  had 
watched  whilst  they  sang,  and  suddenly  one  of  the 
young  men  sprang  up,  and  Ufting  his  mug  of  beer, 
called  out,  *'  Der  liebe  Herr  Gott,  er  lebe  hoch  !  " 
I  should  hke  to  translate,  but  my  Enghsh  soul 
shrinks  from  the  task.  There  were  some  Enghsh 
tourists  at  the  next  table,  and  I  am  sure  if  they 
had  reahsed  whom  these  boisterous,  barbarous 
German  students  were  actually  '  toasting '  when 
they  leapt  to  their  feet  and  gave  their  ringing  cheers 
they  would  have  packed  up  their  knapsacks  and 
taken  their  instant  departure.  Had  I  been  in  their 
place  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  gone  and  done 
hkewise,  but  in  my  few  years  in  the  Fatherland  I  had 
learnt  something,  and  I  knew  my  German  student. 
I  knew  what  had  prompted  the  sudden  joyous 
outburst,  and  that  from  the  German  point  of  view 
it  was  neither  frivolous  nor  blasphemous.  Nothing 
is  more  significant  of  the  difference  between  the 
Enghsh  and  German  standpoint  than  the  fact  that 
a  translation  of  the  German  exclamation  would 
have  sounded  appalhng.  In  German,  as  the  student 
uttered  it,  it  was  no  more  than  a  frank  expression 
of   gratitude   and   appreciation.    He   had   had    a 
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glorious  day's  outing,  the  sunset  had  been  mag- 
nificent, and  the  beer  was  good.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  look  upon  the  Giver 
of  these  things  as  a  beneficent  and  most  under- 
standing Friend,  to  whom  one  could  proffer  thanks 
in  one's  own  way  and  be  sure  they  would  be  accepted 
in  an  equally  understanding  spirit  'i  But  it  is 
interesting  to  go  a  Uttle  further  into  the  matter. 
Superficially,  in  everyday  Kfe  and  conversation, 
the  student's  attitude  is  very  typical.  The  German, 
whether  he  fundamentally  beUeves  anything  or  not, 
is  always  perfectly  ready  to  recognise  God  in  the 
things  he  loves.  Whatever  his  head  may  tell  him 
his  heart  invariably  responds  to  the  rehgious  appeal 
of  whatever  he  considers  beautiful  or  of  whatever 
makes  him  happy.  A  hungry  Teuton  seated  before 
a  good  meal  is  capable  of  experiencing  a  warm  rush 
of  friendly  feeling  towards  der  liebe  Gott,  although 
he  may  be  quite  convinced  that  der  liebe  Gott  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  probably  suspects  that 
He  does  not  exist  at  all.  But  the  friendly  feehng 
is  not  less  sincere  on  that  account.  It  is  perhaps 
this  attitude  which  has  led  his  critics  to  call  him 
a  materiaUst.  I  read  once  in  an  Enghsh  newspaper 
the  expression  *  material  Germany,'  and  at  the 
time  was  much  exercised  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
had  led  the  journahst  to  such  an  expression.  A 
nation  which  has  produced  a  large  percentage  of 
the  world's  most  romantic  poets,  and  nearly  all  its 
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great  musicians,  can  scarcely  be  dubbed  material. 
But  maturer  consideration  made  me  realise  again 
the  national  differences.     The  EngUshman's  God  is 
in  heaven,  and  the  Enghsh  ideals  have  a  tendency 
to  relegate  themselves  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  are  viewed  and  dusted  on  high    days    and 
hohdays.     The  German  God  is  on  earth,  and  the 
German  ideals,  however  high  they  may  aspire,  have 
their  roots  in  the  national  soil.     I  must  once  more 
refer  to  Bismarck  and  Wagner  as  two  modern  and 
extraordinarily  complete  examples  of  the  German 
mind.    No  men  have  been  more  inspired  than  were 
these  two,  no  men  have  been  sustained  and  led 
by  higher  ideals,  no  men  have  risked  more  and,  in 
their  different  ways,  suffered  more  in  order  to  attain 
their  end.    And  no  men  have  been  more  practical, 
more  ruthless,  and  occasionally  more  unscrupulous. 
Both  men  were  dreamers,  and  their  dreams  were 
stupendous   enough   to   have  aroused   an   amused 
scepticism  in  the  average  mind,  but  both  had  a 
grip   on  the  actualities   of  life  that  never  failed 
them.    Both  men,  in  their  own  individual  fashion, 
had  their  rehgion.     It  was  Bismarck  who  declared 
proudly  that  "  the  German  feared  God  and  nothing 
else "" — ^he  might  have  added  *  on  earth ' ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  during  the  bloody  battles  of  1870 
Bismarck's  God  was  with  him — a  very  German  God, 
a  Uttle  like  Bismardk  himself.    And  there,  some- 
where in  this  resemblance,  Hes  hidden  the  truth  of 
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the  German  faith.  Hitherto  I  have  written  of  the 
superficial  side  of  what  one  might  call  the  popular 
feeling,  but  it  leads  naturally  to  the  more  difficult 
question.  Who  is  this  God  whom  the  German 
alternately  treats  en  hon  camarade  or  as  a  great 
and  terrible  War  Lord  ?  What  is  the  German's 
actual  faith  ?  To  find  an  answer  one  turns  in- 
stinctively to  the  Church.  It  is  not  my  idea  to 
treat  of  the  practical  German  institutions — that 
has  been  done  adequately  enough  elsewhere — but 
in  this  case  the  Protestant  Church  history  of  the 
last  few  years  contains  a  strong  clue  to  the  whole 
question  of  German  rehgion.  When  I  first  went 
to  Germany  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  for  the 
greater  part  the  Germans  were  agnostics.  In  my 
first  year,  before  I  had  mastered  the  language,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  were  the 
most  profoundly  rehgious  people  on  earth.  The 
churches  were  always  packed,  and  the  tense  almost 
passionate  attention  which  was  given  to  the  hour's 
sermon  greatly  impressed  me.  It  was  obvious  that 
no  one  went  to  church  to  show  off  their  fine  clothes, 
and  I  soon  grew  to  understand  that  churchgoing 
was  by  no  means  looked  on  as  the  necessary  hall- 
mark of  respectabihty.  My  German  went  because 
he  wanted  to  go,  and  because,  as  I  innocently 
believed,  he  was,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
rehgious.  But,  little  by  Httle,  as  I  grew  to  under- 
stand the  eloquent  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  my 
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judgment  underwent  modifications.  There  was 
rarely  any  mention  of  doctrinal  matters,  the  word 
*  God '  seemed  to  express  something  vast  and 
impersonal,  an  abstract ;  the  text  from  the  Bible 
became  a  peg  upon  which  the  preacher  hung  his 
philosophical  and  ethical  reflections.  They  were 
always  eloquent  and  very  often  beautiful.  They 
bore  the  impress  of  profound  sincerity,  and  I  have 
known  that  the  congregations  have  left  the  church 
not  only  uphfted  and  inspired,  but  rehgiously 
moved.  And  this  was  curious,  because  there  had 
been  in  the  whole  discourse  no  mention  of  rehgion. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  true  of  all  German 
churches,  and  I  am  frankly  ignoring  the  Cathohc 
section  of  the  community,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
a  very  powerful  minority.  It  is  powerful  because 
it  is  supported  by  the  most  active  and  mentally 
restless  members  of  the  Church,  and  because  it 
represents  in  the  Church  the  vast  majority  of 
Germans  who  remain  outside.  It  is  called,  in 
pohtical  phraseology,  the  Extreme  Left  or  Liberal 
section,  and  it  has  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of 
outspoken  free  thought  that  at  one  time  a  serious 
schism  in  the  Church  was  feared,  and  to-day  still 
threatens.  Twice  within  the  last  ten  years  the 
highest  authorities  have  had  to  draw  up  a  stringent 
confession  of  faith,  introducing  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  set  a  barrier 
not  merely  against  the  clergy  who  tacitly  ignore 
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those  doctrines,  but  against  those  who  openly 
deny  them.  The  storm  broke  two  years  ago  over 
the  head  of  one  particular  man.  I  was  in  Germany 
at  the  time,  and  the  fierceness  with  which  the  con- 
troversy raged  revealed  to  me  a  Httle  of  the  rehgious 
unrest  which  Hes  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
What  is  now  called  the  Jatho  case  is  pecuharly 
illustrative.  Here  was  a  priest  of  the  Estabhshed 
Church,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  pubHc  and  private 
character,  a  Christian  in  the  highest  sense,  who 
from  his  pulpit  in  Cologne  openly  renounced  every 
tenet  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  had  held  his 
position  for  twenty  years.  His  bitterest  enemies 
acknowledged  not  only  his  charm  of  character,  but 
the  immense  influence  for  good  which  he  had 
exercised  over  his  community.  Men  and  women 
who  had  not  set  foot  inside  a  church  for  years  flocked 
to  hear  him.  But  his  convictions  were  frankly 
those  of  the  pagan  philosophers.  A  small  section 
of  orthodox  Protestants  in  his  community  appealed 
to  the  Church  Council  in  BerHn.  The  first  time  he 
held  his  ground  successfully  against  the  attack, 
but  during  the  next  few  years  his  advance  into  the 
open  field  of  controversy,  his  fearless  exposition  of 
his  behefs  made  silence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
not  only  dangerous  but  impossible.  They  con- 
fronted him  with  six  questions  which  involved  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  his  answers 
left  them  no  alternative  but  to  remove  him  from 
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office.  The  amazing  and  illuminating  part  of  the 
whole  case  was  the  passionate  opposition  which 
their  decree  aroused.  Making  allowances  for  the 
personal  devotion  which  Jatho's  character  inspired, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  understand  how  any  thinking 
man  or  woman  could  remain  bHnd  to  the  fact  that 
his  position  in  the  Church  bordered  on  the  absurd. 
He  denied  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  natural  sin  of  man ;  he  claimed 
that  all  rehgions  were  inspired  revelations,  and 
maintained  an  attitude  of  hopeful  scepticism  on  the 
question  of  immortahty.  God  for  him  was  Creation 
itself,  the  beginningless,  endless  state  of  being, 
Christ,  the  great  idea  changing  with  every  genera- 
tion, mankind  a  part  of  God,  and  therefore  as  holy 
as  God  Himself,  requiring  no  atoning  sacrifice  and 
capable  of  rising  on  his  strength  alone  to  perfection. 
I  give  this  rough  outUne  of  Jatho's  pantheistic  creed 
in  order  to  emphasise  his  extraordinary  position  in 
a  Christian  Church,  and  still  more  the  support  which 
he  received  from  his  congregation  and  from  a  large 
section  of  the  German  people.  At  the  first  rumour 
of  his  disgrace  two  big  protest  meetings  were  held 
in  Cologne,  at  each  of  which  four  thousand  men 
and  women  swore  their  fidelity  not  only  to  their 
pastor  but  to  his  teaching.  Probably  no  such 
passion  of  rehgious  feehng  has  been  shown  for  the 
last  century.  A  complete  severance  of  the  Cologne 
congregation   from  the  rest    of   the   Church   was 
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threatened,  and  from  every  part  of  Germany  came 
echoes  of  Jatho's  defiance.  For  he  was  by  no 
means  alone.  Behind  him  were  hundreds  of  other 
Protestant  pastors  whose  independence  of  thought 
differed  only  in  degree,  and  whose  fate  hung  with 
his  in  the  balance.  Jatho  stood  out  from  among 
them  by  reason  of  his  personality  and  his  dignified 
temerity.  In  spite  of  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
man  one  cannot  but  admit  that  his  final  expulsion 
from  the  Church  was  inevitable  and  logical.  You 
cannot  belong  to  a  community  whose  laws  you 
ignore  and  defy,  and  Jatho  had  no  claim  to  a  position 
as  priest.  He  was  at  Hberty  to  preach  his  doctrines, 
if  he  chose,  but  not  within  the  Church.  At  any 
rate  the  Spruchcollegium,  as  the  highest  Church 
Instance  in  Germany  is  called,  passed  sentence,  and 
little  by  httle  the  storm  subsided.  Neither  faith 
nor  unbelief  is  convinced  enough  in  our  day  for 
prolonged  struggle.  Jatho 's  '  martyrdom  '  was  not 
of  a  sufficiently  painful  kind  to  arouse  the  whole 
bitterness  of  his  supporters.  He  retired  into  peaceful 
private  Hfe,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  hated  and 
revered,  as  such  men  are  bound  to  be.  But  for  us 
the  significance  of  his  brief  and  stormy  part  on  the 
world's  stage  remains. 

At  the  Brandenburgischen  Provinzialsynode 
which  was  called  together  at  the  time  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  threatening  schism,  and  to  draw  up  a  fresh 
and  more  stringent  confession  of  faith,  much  abuse 
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was  heaped  on  the  Cologne  priest  and  on  the  Cologne 
demonstrations  in  his  favour.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
a  member  of  the  Right  or  Orthodox  faction  that  a 
meeting  of  men  who  sang  Luther's  "  Eine  feste  Burg 
ist  unser  Gott  "  as  a  welcome  to  a  man  who  denied 
the  very  existence  of  God,  was  in  itself  an  absurdity, 
and  pointed  to  an  unbalanced  and  confused  judgment. 
It  was  added  that  Jatho's  declarations,  with  their 
distinct  reminiscences  of  Luther,  could  not  be  but 
offensive  even  to  his  own  followers.  At  first  glance 
the  criticism  seems  justified.  I  think  many  of  those 
who  sang  the  hymn  and  applauded  Jatho  most 
heartily  reahsed  the  apparent  inconsequence  of  their 
own  attitude  the  next  morning.  But  fundamentally, 
if  unconsciously,  they  had  been  consequent  enough. 
To  throw  off  one  conception  of  God  is  not  to  deny  God, 
to  refuse  an  old  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  not  to 
deny  its  inspiration.  Deep  in  its  heart  the  German 
people  has  never  been  wholly  converted.  When 
Charlemagne  slaughtered  a  few  thousand  Saxons  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  accept  the  Christian  faith, 
he  obtained  only  a  superficial  victory.  The  Saxon 
put  away  the  gods  of  his  race,  but  he  kept  them 
in  his  heart  until  their  attributes  had  become  the 
secret  part  of  the  new  faith.  To-day  the  German 
celebrates  the  turning  of  the  sun,  and  calls  the  fete 
after  a  Christian  saint.  But  it  is  a  pagan  celebration 
for  all  that,  and  the  German  is  the  world's  pagan.  I 
know  that  in  making  this  statement  I  am  calKng 
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down  a  flood  of  abuse  from  my  German  friends,  but 
I  write  of  things  as  I  have  felt  them.  Whether 
he  knows  it  or  not  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
German  has  been  pantheistic  in  his  behefs  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  to-day  Pantheism  is  a 
hving  and  growing  element  in  German  Hfe.  Such 
being  the  case  the  attitude  of  the  Cologne  congrega- 
tion becomes  reasonable,  Jatho's  echo  of  Luther's 
justifiable.  All  that  is,  is  God  ;  all  that  is  and  was  is 
connected  and  part  of  an  endless  whole.  The  God 
who  was  Luther's  *  feste  Burg '  was  the  God  of 
Jatho,  changed  with  the  changes  of  an  unceasing 
werden.  Jatho  himseK  might  well  be  Luther 
answering  the  needs  of  his  generation.  Luther,  in 
his  time,  was  a  heretic  and  a  revolutionary.  He 
cast  off  an  old  faith,  and  gave  a  new  ideal,  a  new 
freedom  of  thought  to  his  people.  That  freedom 
has  extended  beyond  the  hmits^ which  he  set.  It  was 
inevitable. 

I  know  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  To 
the  superficial  observer  there  remains,  apart  from  the 
Cathohcs,  a  majority  of  orthodox  Protestants  led  by 
an  orthodox  clergy.  But  that  orthodoxy  embraces  a 
hundred  conflicting,  contradictory  elements.  I  have 
mentioned  the  Extreme  Left  or  Liberal  Church  party. 
They  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  increasing,  and 
their  nonconformist  attitude  within  the  Church 
exceeds  anything  offered  by  the  sects  in  England. 
They  demand,  hterally,  the  right  to  think  and  teach 
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everything  they  choose,  consequently  the  abohtion 
of  the  ApostoHc  Creed.  Actually  the  Creed  has 
ah'eady  been  abohshed  in  the  Liberal  State  of  Baden. 
In  practical  hfe,  therefore,  religion  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  melting-pot.  But  religion  exists.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  other  people  is  so  sincerely,  un- 
wearyingly  absorbed  in  the  great  riddle  of  life  as  the 
German.  I  doubt  if  any  man  as  ardently  as  the 
German  seeks  a  solution.  If  he  has  begun  to  throw 
aside  forms  and  creeds  it  is  because  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  satisfy  him,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  secret  places  of  his  mind,  the  search 
continues,  a  restless,  passionate,  often  fruitless  search. 
He  has  set  up  many  false  gods,  and  has  torn  them 
down  again,  he  has  written  and  dreamed  and  philo- 
sophised and  has  followed  many  teachers,  but  at 
least  he  has  never  rested,  never  been  content  with 
the  answers  that  have  been  given  him.  Throughout 
his  attitude  has  been  one  of  optimistic  scepticism,  of 
disbeUef  illuminated  and  upUfted  by  the  instinctive 
recognition  of  a  far-off,  ultimate  truth.  The  German 
has  sought  after  that  truth  throughout  the  ages. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  Reformation 
sprang  from  Germany,  nor  that  the  world's  greatest 
philosophers  were  German.  They  sought  to  still  the 
thirst  of  their  generation,  above  all  of  the  people  from 
whom  they  sprang,  and  they  failed  in  their  way  as 
completely  as  orthodox  reUgion  has  done.  Doubt 
and  desire  for  the  truth  remain.    It  is  to  be  found 
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everywhere .  We  trace  it  in  the  writings  of  Germany 's 
greatest  poets,  in  the  ruthless  reahsm  of  her  modern 
dramatists,  in  the  music  of  a  Wagner.  In  the  hands 
of  her  great  men  the  disbehef  has  been  the  one 
trusted  guide  to  faith. 

"  Der  Glaube  ist  zum  ^uhen  gut 
doch  bringt  er  nicht  von  der  Stelle; 
der  Zweifel  in  ehrlicher  Mannerfaust, 
der  sprengt  die  Pforten  der  Holle." 

So  spoke  Storm,  and — ^roughly  translated — he 
thrusts  faith  aside  as  an  impediment  and  rejoices  in 
'  the  honest  doubt,"  as  in  the  weapon  with  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  be  burst  open.  And  therewith  he 
has  struck  the  keynote  of  German  rehgious  feehng. 
But  for  all  that  God  remains.  If  the  German  brain 
is  dissatisfied  with  religion,  and  for  ever  seeking,  the 
German  heart,  from  sheer  poetic  necessity,  has  im- 
agined a  God  for  itself,  a  substitute,  if  you  will,  for 
the  truth  that  is  to  be.  And  so  we  come  back  to  der 
liebe  Gott,  whom  the  student  toasted  on  the  mountain- 
top,  and  whom  Bismarck's  German  feared — a  beau- 
tiful, lovable,  terrible  Creation  of  which  they  were  a 
part.  It  is  an  instinctive,  unconscious  Pantheism. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  German  Uterature 
must  have  recognised  throughout,  but  especially  in 
the  lyrical  utterances  of  the  nineteenth- century  poets, 
the  intense,  passionate  sense  of  unity  with  the  uni- 
verse and  with  nature.  It  is  not  a  pose,  it  comes  to 
the  German  naturally.  It  has  been  and  will  be  always 
a  subconscious  part  of  every  reUgion  which  he  may 
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take  to  himself,  and  if  it  is  now  a  temporary  refuge 
from  the  storms  of  unrest  and  doubt, it  is  no  less  sincere, 
no  less  a  vital  and  eternal  part  of  his  character.  What- 
ever he  believes  he  will  never  be  able  to  dissociate 
himself  from  the  world,  or  the  world  from  God.  Pan- 
theism suits  his  pride  of  Ufe,  his  pagan  joy  in  the 
world's  loveUness,  the  curious  mixture  of  the  material 
and  the  ideal,  of  which  he  himself  is  composed.  It 
has  helped  Germany,  perhaps,  to  produce  so  many 
practical  men  of  action  who  were  poets,  and  so  many 
poets  who  were  practical  men  of  action.  It  justifies 
the  German's  behef  in  the  might  of  the  human  being 
of  which  Nietzsche's  superman  was  one  expression. 
"  You  have  only  one  friend,"  Jatho  wrote  in  an 
address  to  his  congregation,  "  only  one  friend  who  is 
for  ever  giving  you  all  that  he  has — and  that  friend 
is  yourself.  Within  your  own  soul  dwells  the  God 
who  means  well  with  you — your  own  strong  will. 
Within  your  own  soul  there  sleep  the  heavenly 
armies  who  wait  upon  that  God,  the  thousand  powers 
and  talents  which  become  conquerors  when  their  God 
awakens  and  calls  upon  them." 

I  recognise  the  danger  of  generaUsing  on  such 
a  theory.  I  know  that  in  doing  so  I  am  wronging 
many  truly  Christian  Germans,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  something  of  Jatho's  spirit  is  in  the  heart  of 
German  reUgious  hfe.  I  suspect  it  of  plajdng  its 
part  in  the  Goti  mit  uns  which  is  stamped  on 
German   money  —  I   think   I  recognise   it   in  the 
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God  whom  Bismarck  feared — ^the  almighty  human 
will.  It  is  the  proud  reUgion  of  the  strong  man,  it 
might  well  seem  to  lead  to  an  ever-great  materiahsm, 
it  has  already,  with  other  characteristics,  led  the 
critics  to  stamp  the  German  as  a  materiaHst.  But 
the  man  who  recognises  an  expression  of  God  in 
himself  and  the  world  is  very  far  from  materiahsm. 
If  he  draws  the  Creator  down  into  his  creation  he 
also  hfts  the  creation  to  the  heights  of  the  divine. 
Nor  will  he  rest  there.  His  very  identification  with 
God  forces  him  to  an  unflagging  search  of  himself 
and  the  immensity  of  which  his  being  is  but  a  frag- 
ment.   And  to  him  who  seeks  shall  be  given. 

I  will  bring  all  this  down  again  to  the  level  of 
everyday  Ufe  and  of  my  own  experiences.  My 
eight  years  in  Germany  have  brought  me  into  touch 
with  many  classes  of  people  of  all  ages,  and  amongst 
them  I  have  found  that  same  spirit  of  self-rehance 
which  Jatho  voiced,  very  httle  formal  rehgion  and 
a  profound  rehgious  curiosity.  I  doubt  if  any  of 
my  friends  would  have  subscribed  to  any  creed,  but 
I  have  known  that,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason, 
they  have  probed  the  more  earnestly  and  sometimes 
with  a  pathetic  helplessness  into  the  mysteries  which 
rehgion  had  not  solved  for  them.  They  crowded 
the  churches  of  the  most  Liberal-thinking  preachers, 
not  as  many  a  good  Enghsh  churchgoer  does  in 
order  to  perform  a  duty,  and  to  have  done  with 
rehgion   for  the  week,  but  in  the  hope  of  finding 
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some  new  key,  some  new  clue  to  their  individual 
problem.  In  their  impatience  for  the  truth  every 
fresh  prophet  is  welcomed.  When  Professor  Drew's 
famous  study  of  Christ  as  an  historical  figure  appeared 
it  caused  a  profounder  sensation  than  any  great 
material  discovery,  not  because  the  German  was 
either  indignant  or  triumphant  at  this  refutation 
of  Christ's  existence,  but  simply  because  any  addition 
to  the  material  from  which  he  is  building  his  faith 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him.  How  it  will  all 
end  is  at  the  present  hard  to  say.  In  a  few  years, 
as  things  are  drifting  now,  the  Protestant  Church 
will  have  been  compelled  to  drop  all  dogma,  and 
become  a  community  for  reUgious  and  philosophic 
thought.  From  thence,  it  may  be,  there  will  spring 
a  new  rehgion.  As  matters  stand,  if  there  is 
chaos  there  is  the  chaos  of  revolution,  not  of  stag- 
nation. I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  happy  state.  It 
is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  much  loose  in- 
coherent thinking  ;  the  weaker  brains  are  swamped, 
the  weaker  wills  are  broken  by  the  strain  imposed 
on  their  compulsory  independence,  there  is  danger 
of  dissent  developing  into  a  moral  lawlessness.  But 
these  are  the  accompanying  signs  of  all  unrest.  And 
in  unrest  is  at  least  hfe  and  the  hope  of  progress. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   NEW  GENERATION 

rpHERE  seems,  perhaps,  little  enough  connection 
-■-  between  the  reUgion  of  Germany  and  her 
children,  and  yet  for  me  it  comes  naturally  to  think 
of  them  as  closely  alhed,  as  part  of  each  other.  In 
the  minds  of  the  kindergarten  babies  of  to-day 
there  slumbers  the  Faith  and  Ideal  of  to-morrow, 
and  in  the  children  I  knew  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
I  think  I  find  significant  clues  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  new  generation.  It  was  chance  that  made  me 
reaUse  the  value  of  these  clues.  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  children,  and  amongst  them  there  was 
a  httle  friend  of  whom  I  was  pecuHarly  fond.  I 
knew  her  first  when  she  was  about  thirteen — a  gay, 
life-loving  schoolgirl,  with  her  pigtails  and  her 
admirers  and  her  hundred  and  one  enthusiasms. 
In  my  spare  hours  I  used  to  help  her  with  her  Enghsh 
lessons,  and  once  she  corrected  my  EngUsh  grammar, 
but  so  tactfully  and  sweetly  that  I  never  felt  the 
full  bitterness  of  the  blow.  We  romped  together,  and 
now  and  again  I  caught  ghmpses  of  a  side  of  her,  so 
wise  and  thoughtful  that  I  scarcely  believed  in  it. 
And  then  one  day  a  Ungering  iUness  seized  upon  her, 
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and  six  months  later  she  was  dead.  I  was  with  her 
a  few  days  before  her  death.  She  did  not  know  she 
was  dying,  but  she  had  that  curious,  lofty  detachment 
of  those  on  whom  the  shadow  has  fallen.  Quite 
gaily  she  talked  about  her  future,  of  the  theatre  that 
had  been  promised  her  next  week,  of  how  she  was 
to  act  as  "  one  of  the  crowd ""  in  a  performance 
of  Julius  CcBsar  given  by  her  school,  of  her  small 
doings  in  the  time  when  she  had  been  well  and 
strong.  But  all  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
was  talking  of  someone  else,  not  even  of  one  person 
only,  but  of  all  her  school  friends,  as  though  she  were 
giving  me  secret  keys  to  all  their  hidden  thoughts 
and  ambitions  and  ideals.  The  Uttle  daily  events 
became  illuminated  with  a  new  significance,  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  let  into  the  heart  of  things.  And 
then  suddenly  her  expression  changed. 

*'  Pastor  .  .  .  has  been  to  see  me,""  she  said. 
"  He  was  very  kind,  but  of  course  he  reaUses  that  he 
cannot  help  me  or  anyone.  No  one  really  knows 
anything  for  certain,  and  we  young  people  have  to 
fight  things  out  for  ourselves."' 

She  spoke,  not  as  one  brought  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  the  issues  of  Ufe  and  death,  but  as  one 
who  had  faced  them  for  a  long  time,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  was  just  sixteen.  At  her  funeral 
I  looked  round  at  her  school  friends,  and  knew  in- 
stinctively that  she  had  not  spoken  only  of  herself. 
For  all  their  round,  healthy  faces  these  children 
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were  *  fighting  things  out  for  themselves/  I  know 
that  the  '  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts/ 
but  their  thoughts  were  somehow  different  from 
anything  I  had  known.  As  I  understood  them 
they  lacked  the  sentimentahty,  the  pseudo-B5n:onic 
pessimism  which  youth  loves  so  dearly.  I  remem- 
bered my  own  schooldays,  the  ponderous,  earth- 
shaking  theories  which  we  had  built  up  in  the  solemn 
course  of  a  midnight  feast,  but  at  the  bottom  we 
had  not  really  cared  for  anything  but  the  feast  and 
the  work  and  the  fun  of  the  to-morrow.  At  the 
bottom  we  were  just  healthy  young  animals,  taking 
our  reUgion  and  our  standards  as  they  were  doled  out 
to  us.  We  were  more  or  less  a  community,  think- 
ing and  Kving  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  our 
order.  But  these  children  '  fought  things  out  for 
themselves."  They  stood  alone  and  independent. 
They  were  bound  by  no  tradition,  by  no  inherited 
respect  for  any  behef ,  and  for  each  one  of  them  the 
problem  of  hfe  was  a  new  one  which  no  one  had  ever 
tried  to  solve  before.  So  they  followed  their  school- 
mate to  her  grave,  and  added  a  new  chapter  to  the 
book  of  their  investigations.  And  for  my  part  I 
felt  I  understood  them  as  I  could  never  have  done 
before. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  solemn  people  who 
write  about  foreign  countries  ever  trouble  to  take  the 
children  intelligently  ?  Not  many,  I  am  afraid. 
They  devote  whole  chapters  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
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tion.    They  can  tell  you  to  an  hour  just  how  much 
time  is  given  to  each  difierent  subject,  they  can  de- 
scribe the  standard  of  learning  and  the  studies  of  the 
teacher,  but  how  many  know  anything  of  the  children 
whom  it  all  so  closely  concerns  ?     How  many  have 
played  with  them,  entered  into  their  pleasures,  their 
unofficial  studies  ?    Judging  by  what  they  write,  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  taken  his  nose  out  of  his  reference 
book.     I  say  '  his,"  for  here  is  surely  an  occasion 
where  the  supposed  incapable  and  indiscriminating 
woman  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  rescue.    I 
know  that  I  have  read  many  strange  things  on  the 
subject  of  German  children,  and  they  have  all  been 
written  by  gentlemen  who  had  taken  their  task  very 
ponderously.     They  have  been  so  unanimous  in  their 
verdict  that  I  feel  it  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  mental  blinkers  with 
which  they  have  harnessed  their  critical  faculties. 
Two  statements  stand  out  very  clear  in  their  criticism. 
The  one  is  that  the  whole  tendency  of  EngUsh  public- 
school  education  is  to  turn  out  strong,  independent 
individuaUties,   and   that   the   whole   tendency   of 
German  education  is  to  bring  everything  and  every- 
one to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity.     It  is  all  very 
amazing.    I  need  scarcely  go  into  the  first  item  of 
intelUgence.    I  know  a  Uttle  of  the  EngUsh  pubUc- 
school  boy,and  a  very  great  deal  of  the  EngHsh  pubUc- 
school  girl,  and  my  knowledge  is  still  not  by  any 
means  exclusive.    When  I  am  told  that  So-and-so 
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has  come  from  Harrow,  or  Eton,  or  Winchester,  or 
Cheltenham,  or  St.  Leonard's,  I  know  I  am  not  alone 
in  understanding  what  is  meant.  Our  pubHc  schools 
are  hke  China  manufactories.  They  turn  out  articles 
in  various  shapes,  stamped  with  various  patterns, 
but  all  bearing  the  same  hall-mark.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  a  boy  who  goes  through  an 
EngHsh  pubhc  school  must  have  an  extraordinarily 
powerful  character  to  come  out  of  it  as  an  independent 
personahty.  It  is  only  when  and  if  he  is  knocked 
about  by  the  world  that  he  begins  to  have  an  idea 
that  is  hterally  his  own.  Until  then  he  is  simply  a 
collection  of  traditions  and  standards  that  have  been 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  his  particular  school  since 
the  day  of  its  creation.  The  Enghshman  fancies  he 
is  brought  up  as  an  independent  manly  character 
because  he  is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
freedom  and  is  therefore  able  to  develop  what  might 
be  described  as  a  physical  initiative.  But  morally 
and  mentally  he  is  gagged  and  bound  hand  and  foot. 
That  is  perhaps  why  EngHshmen  find  such  difficulty 
in  grasping  a  new  idea  or  a  new  stage  of  development. 
He  thinks  in  a  rut  which  was  marked  out  for  him  by 
his  grandfather,  and  he  knows  that  behind  him  are 
thousands  of  others  following  faithfully  in  exactly  the 
same  track.  It  is  as  hard  for  an  Enghshman  to 
think  independently  of  his  school  and  his  newspaper 
as  it  is  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 
3 
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The  whole  tendency  of  German  education  is  to 
place  a  child  in  a  position  of  mental  and  moral 
isolation.  There  is  no  pubHc-school  hf e  as  ^we  know 
it,  there  is  no  esp'it  de  corps,  no  tradition  to  hold 
either  boy  or  girl  in  a  set  way  of  thinking  or  Uving. 
There  is  not  even  the  likehhood  of  strong  friendships 
exerting  an  influence.  The  average  German  child, 
rich  or  poor,  bourgeois  or  aristocrat,  attends  a  day 
school  which  belongs  either  to  the  State  or  munici- 
pahty.  He  works  strenuously  all  day  and  at  evening 
he  returns  home.  There  has  been  very  httle  time  for 
the  development  of  that  sense  of  unity  which  is  at 
once  the  weakness  and  strength  of  Enghsh  education. 
We  all  know  that  the  friendships  formed  at  a  pubhc 
school  are  usually  the  greatest  friendships  of  our  Hves. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  schooldays 
are  the  one  time  when  we  actually  live  with  our  con- 
temporaries, and  real  intimacy  is  never  attained 
until  that  unbroken  sharing  of  the  daily  Kfe  has  been 
passed  through.  That  is  where  the  upbringing  of 
the  German  child  difiers.  Warm  friendships  are  often 
made  at  school,  but  they  are  not  the  rule,  and  usually 
they  are  not  lasting.  It  is  not  until  the  young  man 
enters  the  army,  or  his  student  corps,  that  he  makes 
his  real  Hfelong  friends,  and  by  that  time — and  here 
lies  a  vital  point — the  foundations  of  his  character 
have  been  already  laid.  Up  to  that  time  he  has 
thought  along  his  own  Hues,  and  Hved,  not  according 
to  the  rules  of  his  school,  but  according  to  the  rules  of 
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his  family.  Almost  one  might  say  that  from  the 
moment  a  child  goes  to  school  he  enters  upon  life 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  grown  man.  He  goes 
to  his  work,  he  meets  his  fellow-workers  casually,  he 
enjoys  his  recreation  with  them,  he  returns  home 
to  the  domestic  existence  to  complete  his  tasks  as 
best  he  can,  unaided  and  unsupervised.  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  for  his  leisure  except  to  himself  and 
his  people.  From  the  beginning  he  is  flung  out  into 
the  world  to  fend  for  himseK,  to  fight  his  own  diffi- 
culties, and  to  choose  his  own  paths.  Compared  to 
him  the  Enghsh  schoolboy  leads  the  existence  of  a 
novice  guarded  by  the  walls  of  his  monastery  from 
the  knowledge,  if  not  from  evil,  at  least  of  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  Ufe.  Our  children  have  the  advantage, 
if  their  homes  are  unhappy,  of  leaving  them  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  They  catch  fleeting  ghmpses  of 
domestic  miseries,  and  then  forget  in  the  long  periods 
of  absence.  The  German  child  has  no  such  escape. 
He  has  to  bear  the  double  burden  of  his  own 
personal  anxieties  and  the  anxieties  of  his  home  hfe. 
Throughout  his  youth  he  is  face  to  face  with  problems 
which  confront  our  children  only  years  later.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  In  happy 
instances  the  German  child  enjoys  privileges  which 
ours  are  denied.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  homes 
where  the  bond  of  affection  has  been  so  strong,  the 
sense  of  comradeship  and  goodwill  so  healthy,  that 
the  children  who  have  gone  out  of  them  have  out- 
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classed  in  ideals,  in  character,  in  manners,  anything 
that  the  best  public  school  could  produce.  But  even 
then  they  have  been  old  before  their  time.  Their 
pleasures,  their  interests  are  very  quickly  those  of 
grown-up  people.  Their  actual  childhood  is  hniited 
to  the  kindergarten,  where,  with  that  curious  dualism 
which  is  typical  of  almost  every  phase  of  German  hfe, 
they  are  brought  up  with  an  appreciation  for  child- 
hood's needs  which  all  the  world  has  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  It  is,  anyhow,  curious  to  note  in  this  respect 
with  what  pecuUar  tenderness  and  understanding  the 
iron-handed  State  of  Prussia  has  treated  its  children. 
Prussia  inaugurated  the  open-air  forest  schools,  the 
care  for  the  bhnd,  and  crippled,  and  backward.  It 
has  always  lent  its  full  support  to  every  new  develop- 
ment in  the  care  of  the  young.  And  all  over  Germany, 
in  private  as  well  as  official  circles,  the  efiort  has  been 
maintained  with  a  success  which  speaks  well  for  the 
German's  love  of  children.  I  try  to  think  as  Uttle  as 
may  be  of  the  big  State  institutions,  whose  description 
can  be  found  in  any  encyclopaedia,  but  of  the  small 
things  in  everyday  hfe  which  wise  people  sometimes 
overlook.  I  think  of  that  brief  period  of  real  child- 
hood which  the  German  enjoys, and  know  that  it  is  not 
unenviable.  It  is  as  though  the  German  parent,  as 
well  as  the  German  State,  in  their  pitying  but  un- 
relenting ordering  of  hfe,  endeavour  to  fill  at  least 
a  few  years  with  an  unclouded,  sane,  and  healthy 
happiness.    And  in  nothing  is  their  knowledge  of 
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their  task  so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  way  they  teach 
their  children  to  play.  Just  look  at  the  German  toy- 
shops at  Christmas  !  I  have  stood  outside  them 
and  gazed  as  ardently  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
youngster,  and  gone  away  sore  at  heart  over  the  lost 
years  that  prevented  me  from  rushing  in  and  buying 
that  wooden,  grotesquely  carved  dachshund,  with 
the  impertinent  tail,  and  the  sly,  most  lovable  face. 
And  there  were  so  many  other  things  I  should  have 
loved  if  only  dignity  had  not  held  up  a  warning  hand. 
Most  of  them  were  inexpensive,  they  were  all  extra- 
ordinarily simple.  It  would  have  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  most  determined  small  boy  to  have 
broken  them.  There  was  no  attempt  to  bewilder 
with  grown-up  reaUsm  and  technical  ingenuity. 
The  dolls  that  look  just  Uke  real  people,  and  do  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  things  when  certain  buttons  are 
pressed,  seemed  to  have  been  shipped  over  to  Eng- 
land. The  mechanical  bears  with  real  skins,  and 
other  expensive  efforts  of  the  grown-up  mind  to 
appeal  to  baby  fancies,  were  at  a  discount.  There 
were,  of  course,  soldiers  galore  and  minute  uniforms 
for  the  future  defenders  of  the  Fatherland,  but  the 
whole  tendency  was  towards  simplicity,  towards 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  playing 
to  the  child's  imagination.  I  remember — ^though  it 
is  a  long  time  ago  now — ^how  aggravated  I  was  when 
someone  gave  me  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  a 
baby  elephant  I  have  ever  seen.    It  was  so  perfect 
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that  I  was  inclined,  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Zoo, 
to  regard  the  real  thing  as  a  makeshift.  But  the 
elephant — ^Heaven  knows  how  much  it  cost — was 
never  a  favourite  of  mine.  It  was  so  irrevocably 
what  it  was  meant  to  be.  It  was  an  elephant,  and 
when  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  roaring  lion  it  baulked  my 
powers  of  make-beHeve  at  every  point.  The  German 
child  is  never  so  ill-treated.  It  is  given  toys  which 
suggest  things,  but  do  not  represent  them.  You  get 
a  rough  outHne  of  a  horse,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  up 
to  you,  as  an  inteUigent  child,  to  add  the  finish- 
ing touches — or  to  turn  it  into  something  quite 
different  if  it  so  suits  you.  Thus  busily  occupied  you 
are  more  Kkely  to  be  happy  and  contented  than  your 
contemporary  with  his  comphcated,  all  too  perfect 
playthings.  And,  indeed,  the  German  baby  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  most  contented,  healthy-minded  person.  He 
learns  whilst  he  plays,  and  he  plays  whilst  he  learns. 
And  the  world  seems  very  good  to  him.  His  nursery 
is  a  very  real  nursery,  the  place  where  he  is  cunningly 
prepared  to  meet  hfe  with  a  sound  brain  and  a  sound 
body. 

And  then  suddenly  it  all  ends,  and  he  is  thrust 
out  into  the  real  world.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is 
unhappy  there,  but  things  have  become  serious,  the 
irresponsible  hours  of  play  are  no  more.  As  I  have 
said,  his  very  pleasures  are  the  pleasures  of  grown-up 
people.  When  I  think  of  all  the  children  I  have 
known  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  to  do  with  miniature 
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men  and  women  dealing  with  a  miniature  edition  of 
life's  problems.  I  remember  that  sometimes  I  felt 
rather  young  and  fooHsh  beside  them,  and  had  to 
resort  to  mysterious  silence — that  last  resort  of 
superior  years — ^to  maintain  my  dignity.  Sometimes, 
too,  I  forgot  the  superior  years,  and  found  myself 
engaged  in  conversations  which  afterwards  made 
me  rub  my  eyes  and  ask  myself  if  I  had  really  been 
talking  to  children  at  all.  Not  that  they  were  always 
sedately  serious — ^not  by  any  means.  They  had 
bursts  of  sheer  animal  spirits  which  equalled  any  of 
my  own  memories,  but  mentally  they  were  engaged 
with  ideas  and  interests  which  do  not  dawn  on 
English  children  until  they  have  left  their  school 
behind  them.  I  think  the  home  hfe  and  the  wide- 
spread system  of  co-education  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  this  characteristic.  WTiere  boys  and  girls 
are  not  actually  educated  together  they  at  least  play 
together.  In  the  summer,  after  school  hours  are 
over,  they  go  off  to  tennis,  and  remain  unchaperoned 
and  without  any  supervision  for  as  long  as  their 
work  allows  them.  The  whole  thing  is  organised 
on  exactly  the  same  Knes  as  the  clubs  of  their  elders. 
A  certain  number  of  children  of  the  same  social 
position  join  together  and  hire  a  tennis  court  for  the 
summer.  (It  is  very  rarely  that  the  sexes  do  not 
combine,  and  where  they  do  not  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  invitations  which  brings  about  practically 
the  same  result.)    In  the  winter  the  parents  of  the 
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same  *  set '  engage  a  dancing-master,  a  pianist, 
and  a  hall,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  there  is  a 
regular  Uttle  dance,  and  perhaps  twice  during  the 
season  a  formal  *  ball,"  where  the  results  of  the 
year  are  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  all  friends 
and  relations.  Dehghtful  occasions — especially  for 
the  foreign  critic !  There  you  may  study  the 
h'eutenant  in  embryo  bowing  before  the  future 
belle  (aged  twelve)  and  bringing  his  heels  together 
with  a  vigour  which  positively  makes  you  hear  the 
click  of  spurs.  And  there  is  the  corps  student  in 
the  making,  the  university  man  and  the  girl  who 
intends  taking  her  degree,  discussing  their  hursus 
to  the  strains  of  the  latest  waltz.  And  all  this 
without  the  shghtest  touch  of  self-consciouvsness, 
without  any  idea  of  being  precocious  or  anything 
but  what  is  natural  and  fitting.  Therein  hes  the 
charm  of  German  youthfulness  and  the  unquestion- 
able advantage  of  German  upbringing.  No  matter 
to  what  class  of  society  they  belong,  nor  what 
awkward  age  they  have  reached,  German  children 
are  always  perfectly  at  their  ease,  and,  above  all, 
perfectly  natural.  They  never  suffer  the  unutterable 
torments  which  Enghsh  boys  and  girls  suffer  when 
they  make  their  first  official  entry  into  a  drawing- 
room.  Throughout  their  education  they  have  been 
kept  in  constant,  one  might  say,  social  intercourse 
with  their  elders,  and,  thanks  to  the  German's 
deep-rooted    opinions    as    regards    disciphne    and 
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respect,  their  manners  succeed  in  being  at  once  easy 
and  deferential.  I  have  often  watched,  with  an 
admiration  not  unmixed  with  awe,  a  girl  of  fourteen 
entertaining  her  mother's  guests,  saying  the  right 
thing  and  doing  the  right  thing  as  amiably  and 
unfalteringly  tactful  as  a  society  woman  of  twice 
her  years.  And  the  pleasantest  part  of  it  all  is 
that  she  has  been  without  vanity.  German  children 
are  always  plainly  and  often  tastelessly  dressed. 
When  a  girl  faces  a  growTi-up  function  she  does  so 
unsupported  by  anything  save  her  natural  quahties. 
We  all  know  what  a  new  dress  does  for  a  girl,  and  a 
pair  of  '  patents  '  for  a  boy.  Such  things  are  the 
very  source  of  dignity  and  good  manners.  But 
German  youth  goes  forth  conscious — ^if  conscious  at 
all — of  being  arrayed  to  the  utmost  disadvantage. 
But  then  I  do  not  think  Germans,  young  or  old, 
are  ever  conscious  of  themselves,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  men  and  women  are  so  re- 
gardless of  personal  appearance  is  that  they  were 
never  taught  to  be  anything  else.  As  children  they 
took  their  share  in  grown-up  sociabilities,  neat  but 
unbeautiful,  and,  not  having  learnt  to  connect 
such  things  with  any  particular  personal  adorn- 
ment, neat  but  unbeautiful  they  remain  to  the 
bitter  end. 

There  is  another  fair  side  to  the  picture — and 
that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  the 
friendly  and  natural  intercourse  that  their  upbring- 
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ing  permits.  Far  from  encouraging  a  precocious 
sentimentality,  the  regular  give  and  take  of  every- 
day life  seems  to  nullify  it.  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  sentimentaUty  does  not  exist,  or 
that  the  tennis  racket  is  not  sometimes  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  a  chaperone.  But  it  is  a 
sentimentality  based  usually  on  friendship  and 
sobered  by  what  one  might  describe  as  German 
intellectual  romanticism,  which  in  youth  is  pro- 
nounced to  the  point  of  caricature.  For  the  German 
youth  of  sixteen  or  so  does  not  boast  about  his 
football  or  his  cricket.  His  form  of  conceit  vents 
itself  in  philosophy,  in  lofty  intimacies  with  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  day,  in  poetry  and  often  in 
musical  compositions.  And  the  object  of  his  young 
admiration  receives  his  homage  in  a  corresponding 
form.  I  remember  one  young  friend  of  mine  who 
came  home  regularly  with  arias  from  a  tremendous 
Shakespeare-Wagnerian-dramatic-opera  written  and 
composed  and  dedicated  to  her  by  an  admirer 
of  fifteen.  When  the  youth  found  time  for  his 
inspirations  no  one  knows,  but  it  was  all  intensely 
serious  and  most  harmless.  On  the  whole,  one  can 
safely  say  that  both  boys  and  girls  are  the  better 
for  their  daily  intercourse.  Both  sides  grow  into 
life  with  a  broader  outlook,  and,  what  is  most  im- 
portant, they  are  not  suddenly  burst  upon  each 
other  at  the  critical  age,  in  that  curious  state,  half 
antagonistic,  half  attracted,  which  causes  the  worst 
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and  silliest  form  of  what  is  called  *  flirtation '  in 
our  country.  They  grow  up  side  by  side  primarily 
as  human  beings,  and,  most  wisely,  as  I  think, 
they  are  treated  primarily  as  human  beings  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  different  sex.  Even  in  our 
emancipated  days  I  fancy  some  EngUsh  parents 
would  be  amazed  at  the  Uberty  granted  to  young 
people  in  Germany.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
parties  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  later  teens  to  go 
ofE  for  week-end  tours  in  the  country,  entirely 
unchaperoned.  In  the  winter-time  I  have  known 
daughters  of  most  respectable,  conventional  Geheim- 
rate  take  their  departure  for  the  Black  Forest's 
sports,  and  stay  at  some  popular  hotel,  ski-ing  by 
day  and  dancing  by  night,  and  nobody,  not  even  the 
Geheimratin,  having  the  shghtest  qualms  on  the 
matter.  Naturally,  I  am  not  writing  of  a  BerHn 
family.  I  am  writing  of  the  great  preponderance 
of  German  cities  where  such  methods  are  the  rule. 
There  is  another  and  perhaps  greater  liberty 
which  German  children  enjoy — ^the  hberty  of  educa- 
tion. When  I  compare  the  average  attainments  of 
EngHsh  and  German  children  I  am  struck  not  merely 
by  the  latter's  greater  thoroughness  as  regards  the 
usual  school  subjects,  but  the  range  of  their  ideas 
outside  the  curriculum.  Ask  an  EngKsh  schoolgirl 
a  single  question  which  crosses  the  boundary  hne  of 
her  next  examination  and  she  looks  at  you  blankly. 
Talk  to  her  of  music,  of  art,  of  the  literature  of 
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other  countries  and  she  knows  worse  than  nothing 
— a  most  appalKng  smattering  culled  in  the  odd 
hours  generously  allowed  for  such  triviahties  by  the 
school  authorities.  And  when  she  leaves  school  the 
first  thing  she  does  and  is  encouraged  to  do  is  to 
forget  everything  she  ever  learnt.  I  know  that, 
thanks  to  the  universal  woman's  movement,  this 
state  of  things  is  passing,  but  in  Germany  it  has 
passed.  Whatever  faults  he  may  have  as  a  parent 
the  German  is  unsparing  to  the  point  of  real  self- 
sacrifice  in  his  efforts  to  give  both  his  sons  and 
daughters  the  most  complete  and  Uberal  education. 
His  children  are  not  merely  sent  to  school,  they 
are  encouraged  in  their  free  hours  to  come  into 
personal  touch  with  all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in 
the  world  of  art  and  music.  The  average  German 
of  sixteen  goes  regularly  to  the  opera,  the  dramatic 
masterpieces  are  known  to  him  from  the  stage 
rather  than  from  the  classroom,  any  taste  or  talent 
which  he  may  have  outside  his  future  career  is 
encouraged  to  a  point  which  is  sometimes  dangerous. 
I  have  known  schoolboys,  already  overworked, 
spending  their  brief  hours  of  freedom  practising 
Beethoven,  or  working  at  a  quartette  which  they 
had  formed  amongst  themselves.  It  was  a  freewill 
sacrifice,  but  it  received  a  general  and  whole-hearted 
encouragement.  The  parents  of  some  of  the  boys 
were  poor  in  a  way  which  is  httle  known  in  England 
amongst  a  corresponding  class,  but  none  of  them 
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hesitated  to  meet  the  inevitable  expense.  Where 
there  was  actually  no  money  forthcoming  they  con- 
trived to  get  their  sons  into  the  Conservatorium 
on  the  municipal  *  free  list/  It  might  be  added 
as  characteristic  that  they  would  have  been  con- 
siderably less  generous  had  it  been  a  question  of 
a  sports  club. 

Unhkely  though  it  may  sound  to  EngKsh  ears, 
the  German  girl  is  to-day  at  no  great  disadvantage 
compared  to  her  brother  in  this  matter.  She  is 
given  the  same  educational  advantages  as  a  child, 
and  on  reaching  years  of  discretion  she  is  encouraged 
to  continue  her  studies  either  at  home  or  at  the 
university,  or,  if  her  taste  so  incHnes,  at  one  of  the 
great  art  centres.  In  the  two  latter  cases  she  is 
granted  an  amazing  freedom.  The  studios  at 
Munich  and  at  Dresden  are  full  of  young  girls  who 
are  studying  in  entire  independence.  They  have 
their  own  lodgings,  and  hve  their  own  Hves,  and 
there  is  not  a  soul  to  say  them  yea  or  nay.  Socially 
they  may  spring  from  the  highest  or  the  lowest, 
but  the  vast  majority — and  this  point  is  worth 
noting — belong  to  a  circle  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Suburbia,  the  most  Conservative 
and  rigid-minded  of  men. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upbringing 
of  German  children  is  founded  on  a  very  different 
system  from  our  own.  Childhood  is  not  the  time  of 
irresponsible  play,  tempered   with   happy-go-lucky 
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periods  of  work  ;  it  is  the  time  when  the  future 
man  and  woman  prepare  themselves  most  earnestly 
for  Ufe.  Neither,  from  the  moment  they  leave  the 
kindergarten,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  their  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge. For  the  boy,  at  least,  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  school  career  spells  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  whole  hfe.  For  if  he  fails  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion which  raises  him  to  the  position  of  a  *  volun- 
tary '  at  the  beginning  of  his  mihtary  duties,  and 
saves  him  one  or  possibly  two  years'  active  service 
with  the  colours,  he  is  damned  socially  and  pro- 
fessionally—  socially  because  he  may  never  hope 
to  attain  the  coveted  title  of  *  Lieutenant  of  the 
Reserve,'  professionally  because,  in  the  present 
stress  of  competition,  a  year  lost  is  a  career  lost. 
These  facts  stand  clearly  before  him  from  the 
T)eginning.  He  knows  there  can  be  no  shirking, 
no  '  making  good  '  later  on  when  schooldays  are 
over.  It  is  now  or  never  for  him,  and  he  goes  to 
•his  work  with  the  spectre  of  failure  at  his  heels. 
Finally,  work  becomes  a  natural  state  for  him.  It 
becomes  a  habit  which  we  see  reflected  in  his  *  play ' 
hours,  and  still  more  in  his  life  as  a  man. 

It  is  this  submission,  this  unfaihng  conformity 
to  the  one  educational  system,  which  has  led  critics  to 
infer  that  German  children  are  all  moulded  in  one 
form,  and  that  their  whole  tendency  is  towards 
a  characterless  and  will-less  uniformity.     They  do 
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not  realise  that  it  is  a  conscious  submission,  a 
logical  acceptance  of  the  utiHty  of  things,  a  very 
German  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  discipline 
and  order,  as  far  as  outward  matters  are  concerned. 
It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  his  character. 
His  work,  it  is  true,  is  drawn  up  on  relentless  and 
unbending  hues,  but  his  Hfe,  his  opinions,  are  his 
own.  The  very  fact  that  a  German  schoolmaster 
makes  no  attempt  to  exert  a  moral  influence  on  the 
character  of  his  scholars,  leaves  them  a  greater 
freedom  to  develop  on  their  own  lines.  From  an 
educational  point  of  view,  German  boys  are  turned 
out  in  hundreds  with  the  same  hall-mark  on  their 
acquirements,  and  with  the  same  sense  of  discipline. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  opinions,  character, 
attitude  towards  Hfe,  not  one  resembles  another.  In  a 
word,  the  German  child  submits  to  a  purely  technical 
uniformity.  In  behefs,  in  ideals,  in  morals,  he  is 
the  most  complete  individuaHst  in  the  world. 

And  he  stands  alone — sometimes  tragically 
alone.    He  '  fights  things  out  for  himself." 

I  suppose  there  are  more  child-suicides  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  It  is  not, 
as  some  would  suppose,  a  simple  case  of  overwork. 
Compare  the  school  hours  of  an  EngHsh  and  German 
child,  and  you  will  not  find  such  an  amazing  differ- 
ence— not  enough  to  explain  the  pitiful  endings 
of  so  many  young  Uves.  It  is  not  even  due  to  the 
greater  stress — ^the  reason  hes  deeper  than  even  that. 
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To  find  it  we  have  to  change  places  and  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  things.  We  have  to  imagine 
ourselves  faced  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  all  the 
responsibiUties  and  problems  of  Ufe.  Except  for 
that  big  barrier  looming  at  the  end  of  our  school- 
days, and  which  we  have  to  surmount  at  all  costs, 
nothing  certain  is  given  us.  We  stand  before  so 
many  riddles  to  which  there  is  no  key  but  the  one 
we  forge  for  ourselves.  We  have  got  to  find  God 
and  a  reasonable  excuse  for  our  own  labours.  We 
have  got  to  build  up  our  religion,  or  be  strong 
enough  to  do  without.  And  if  we  fail,  if  we  can 
neither  find  God,  nor  build  up  a  rehgion,  nor  do 
without,  if  our  young  brains  and  hearts  are  crushed 
under  the  inscrutable  immensity  of  it  all — then 
we  break  down.  It  is  all  very  simple.  Given  a 
sensitive,  ambitious  child,  hampered  by  physical 
deUcacy,  and  it  becomes  painfully  comprehensible. 
I  know  I  am  giving  an  extreme  case,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  extreme  cases  in  Germany.  Some- 
times the  parents  are  to  blame,  more  often  they 
are  wholly  innocent.  For  lonehness  begets  reserve. 
It  is  only  after  some  such  pitiful  tragedy  as  one  can 
read  of  every  week  that  they  reahse  the  silent, 
desperate  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  in  their  very 
midst.  They  reahse,  perhaps,  that  having  been 
strong  enough  in  their  day  to  solve  their  own  diffi- 
culties, they  have  imposed  too  great  a  burden  on  a 
frailer  mind.    But  it  is  too  late.    Indeed,  it  would 
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always  have  been  irremediable,  for  the  one  law 
that  governs  German  childhood  is  the  law  of  inde- 
pendence. "  Selbst  ist  der  Mann  !  "  is  true  of  all 
ages,  even  of  the  tenderest  youth.  The  German 
goes  into  Ufe  most  often  as  an  adventurer,  unarmed, 
with  neither  the  weapons  of  inherited  faith,  nor 
ideals,  nor  conventions  to  assist  him  in  the  inevitable 
battle. 

He  must  fain  forge  his  own  w^eapons  as  best  he 
may,  and  the  victory  is  to  the  strong  alone. 


CHAPTER   IV 

DEGENERATE   DAYS        ' 

T710R  all  the  apparent  influx  of  wealth  and 
-"-  affluency  the  grim  stamp  of  necessity  is  still 
visible  on  almost  every  phase  of  German  hfe.  The 
very  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  parvenus  in  BerKn,  a 
great  deal  of  the  riotous  high  hving  which  character- 
ises the  capital,  are  only  other  expressions  of  the 
recent  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  existence.  I  use 
the  word  '  recent '  in  a  comparative  and  national 
sense.  The  Hfe  of  a  nation  is  of  slow  growth,  and  the 
influence  of  two  generations  back,  though  it  may 
seem  lost  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  is  very 
marked  on  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  And  German  national  hfe  is 
slow  moving  above  the  average.  There  is  something 
in  the  German  character  which  precludes  impulsive 
action  or  violent  change.  PoHtically  the  German  has 
never  shown  any  aptitude  for  violent  revolution  or 
any  incKnation  to  decapitate  his  rulers.  Socially  he 
has  never  been  able  to  adapt  himself  quickly,  let 
alone  gracefully,  to  a  sudden  change  of  circumstance. 
Forty-two  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  man  whose  fight 
for  existence  was  made  easier  by  the  modesty  of  his 
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needs,  and  to-day  he  is  well  to  do.  But  the  effect 
of  his  prosperity  is  comparatively  small.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  statement  contradicts  the  melan- 
choly opinions  of  recent  visitors  to  Germany.  We 
hear  so  much  of  the  corroding  influence  of  the  vast 
wealth  which  has  flooded  German  Ufe,  and  of  the 
subsequent  decadence  of  the  German  character,  that 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  German  Empire 
seems  inevitable.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought  in  this  case,  but  the 
average  EngHshman  certainly  seems  convinced  that 
the  state  of  luxury  in  which  he  has  conserved  his 
noblest  quahties  for  generations  must  have  an  in- 
stantaneous and  most  demorahsing  effect  on  his 
untutored  and  volatile  cousin.  That  is  to  say,  he 
firmly  beheves  that  the  German,  since  he  came  into 
a  few  miUiards  of  French  money,  has  somehow  or 
other  become  a  changed  and  very  inferior  personaUty. 
For  one  thing,  he  has  thrown  off  a  number  of  those 
characteristics  which,  at  the  time,  were  a  great 
source  of  EngUsh  humour  and  good-natured  con- 
tempt. He  has,  to  give  a  homely  instance,  a  bath- 
room in  his  house,  which  he  uses.  Indeed,  I  will  go 
further  and  state  confidently  that  the  bathrooms  in 
modern  German  houses  of  quite  moderate  character 
are  far  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  EngHsh 
dwelHngs  of  far  higher  rentals.  But  this  is  by  the 
way.  It  remains  to  be  observed  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  EngHshman  vaguely  resents  what  he 
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would  consider  as  the  *  civilising  '  of  the  German 
nation.  He  preferred  the  German  bear,  unHcked 
and  uncouth,  with  an  amusing,  rather  grotesque 
aptitude  for  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was 
not  a  serious  rival  in  anything  in  which  EngUshmen 
excel,  and  sometimes  he  was  a  joke.  Now  he  is  not 
even  a  joke.  He  has,  inevitably,  adopted  some  of 
the  accompanjring  conditions  of  prosperity,  and  here 
and  there,  where  the  rise  has  come  too  suddenly,  he 
has  overstepped  the  Umits  of  good  taste  and  become 
a  pecuKarly  ugly  type  of  plutocrat.  But  the  funda- 
mentals of  German  hfe  are  still  simphcity  and 
frugahty.  The  Enghshman  travelHng  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  Berhn,  will  be  bhnded  with  the 
ostentation  of  the  objectionable  few,  and  if  he  judges 
them  as  the  result  of  German  prosperity  he  will  have 
to  conclude,  as  indeed  he  has  concluded,  that  wealth 
has  undermined  the  German  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  It  will  be  difl&cult  for  him  to  understand, 
unless  he  has  lived  many  years  in  the  country,  that 
these  parvenus  are  a  direct  result  of  German  sim- 
plicity, and  that  they  are  inevitably  more  objection- 
able than  our  home  product.  Behind  the  worst  of 
our  parvenus  there  is  a  certain  heritage  of  afiluence. 
We  have  in  England  a  long-estabhshed  wealth  and 
a  long-estabHshed  culture  in  the  matter  of  the  outer 
refinements  which  is  not  without  its  influence  even 
in  the  slums.  When  a  little  back-street  shop- 
keeper rises,  by  dint  of  commercial  genius,  to  the 
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high  places  in  society,  he  passes,  on  the  way,  through 
an  inimitable  school  of  convention  which  puts  some 
sort  of  break  on  the  excesses,  artistic  and  social,  in 
which  he  is  Uable  to  indulge.  Moreover,  he  takes 
his  place,  finally,  in  a  society  where  he  is  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  people  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers made  a  similar  progress,  and  who  are  con- 
sequently in  some  sort  of  subtle  relation  with  him, 
however  httle  they  may  like  to  own  it.  But  in 
Germany  the  matter  is  wholly  otherwise.  There  is 
no  heritage  of  afl9.uence.  There  is  no  long-established 
wealth  and  consequent  refinement  of  wealth.  The 
cultured  classes,  whose  great  inheritance  is  tradition 
and  birth, have  been  and  are  still,in  the  vast  majority, 
poor.  Throughout  the  ages  they  have  despised 
money-making  and  money-making  professions.  With 
a  tenacity  which  borders  on  the  heroic  they  have 
kept  their  doors  closed  against  the  money-makers. 
Hence  the  parvenu  arrives  with  his  wealth  into  a 
sort  of  social  wilderness,  where  but  few  have  been 
before  him,  and  where  everything  is  to  be  bought 
save  recognition  in  the  circles  where  he  might  be 
taught  the  elementary  laws  of  cultured  existence. 
And  so  he  goes  his  own  way  with  a  vengeance.  He 
sets  up  a  '  circle  '  of  his  own,  and  there,  in  an  un- 
conscious spirit  of  retahation,  outdoes  his  hke  in 
other  nations  in  vulgar  display  and  in  recklessness 
of  hving.  He  is  the  result  of  deliberate  and  un- 
relenting repression,  and  he  Uves  in  Berlin.    But 
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he  is  no  more  typical  of  modern  German  character 
than  he  would  have  been  forty  years  ago. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  as  a  foreigner  to 
see  a  good  deal  into  the  hves  of  German  people  of 
all  classes  and  of  all  parts.  An  Englishwoman  who 
genuinely  wishes  to  see  and  understand  for  herself 
is  admitted  into  circles  of  society  where  a  native  of 
her  social  standing  would  be  excluded.  She  is  a 
foreigner  and  belongs  to  no  particular  German  caste, 
and  may  be  welcomed  in  all  of  them.  So  I  have  had 
a  very  fair  ghmpse  of  German  Hfe,  and  I  have  been 
struck  without  exception  by  the  natural  simplicity 
which  has  predominated  in  every  household.  On 
not  one  occasion  in  all  these  eight  years  did  I  witness 
any  display  of  what  might  be  described  as  inordinate 
luxury.  And  this  was  true  not  only  of  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  where  frugahty  is  sometimes  a  necessity, 
but  amongst  the  commercial  famiUes  who  in  England 
would  probably  Hve  in  the  most  expensive  quarters 
of  London,  keep  half  a  dozen  servants  and  a  couple 
of  motors.  I  remember  in  this  regard  a  visit  I 
paid  to  a  friend  in  Frankfurt.  I  had  known  her 
as  an  art  student  in  Karlsruhe  where  I  hved,  and 
beyond  that  her  father  was  a  bank  manager  of  some 
importance  I  knew  very  httle  about  her  or  her  family. 
I  was  surprised  on  my  arrival  to  find  that  she  lived 
in  a  fine  building  overlooking  one  of  the  newest  parts 
of  Frankfurt,  and  that  everything  in  her  house 
was  stamped  with  an  unexpected  and  expensively 
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artistic  refinement.  As  to  the  bathroom — which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  shibboleth  of  modern  Hfe — it  was 
a  dream  of  marble.  But  there  the  magnificence 
ended.  These  people  were  German  to  the  back- 
bone. They  had  not  in  any  sense  *  risen."  They 
were  of  good  bourgeois  descent,  and  they  had  made 
money,  and  they  had  had  no  reason  to  lose  their 
heads  over  it.  With  their  money  they  had  picked 
out  the  best  which  wealth  can  procure,  and  dis- 
carded what  seemed  to  them  worthless  and  un- 
necessary. Their  manner  of  hfe  had  not  changed 
in  the  smallest  item.  They  had  furnished  their 
rooms  beautifully,  and  had  bought  good  pictures, 
but  that  was  all  they  cared  for.  It  was  a  novel 
experience  to  sit  down  to  dinner  in  the  fine  oak- 
panelled  dining-room  with  a  solemn  '  old  master  ' 
staring  down  at  me  from  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
partaking  of  cold  meat  and  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese.  I  remember  that  we  cleared  the  plates 
away  ourselves.  They  had  three  servants,  but  it 
was  perfectly  certain  that  they  could  have  had  a 
dozen  if  they  had  wanted  them.  But  they  did  not 
want  them.  The  women-folk  did  a  great  deal  of  the 
household  work,  and  did  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  men,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  completely 
unspoilt  in  the  matter  of  luxury,  and  asked  for 
nothing  from  their  homes  but  the  simplest  neces- 
sities. As  to  dissipations  and  extravagances,  there 
were  none.    The  members  of  the  family  took  it 
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in  turn  to  attend  the  opera,  and  I,  as  a  visitor,  was 
taken  on  all  occasions.  Also,  to  celebrate  Easter, 
we  indulged  in  an  immense  picnic  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Taunus.  As  far  as  I  knew,  all  the  friends  of 
the  family  took  part  in  that  picnic,  which  conse- 
quently rather  resembled  the  manoeuvrings  of  a 
vast  army,  and  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  enjoyed  it ; 
but  it  was  very  typical  of  the  extravagant  pleasure- 
seeking  in  which  the  modern  German  is  supposed 
to  indulge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  does 
not  disapprove  of  extravagance  on  moral  grounds — 
he  simply  does  not  care  for  it.  That  is  his  safe- 
guard. If  my  friends  of  Frankfurt  had  wanted  to 
drive  into  the  Taunus  with  Mercedes  motor-cars, 
and  lunch  ojffi  champagne  and  chicken,  they  would 
have  done  so.  They  certainly  would  not  have 
hesitated  on  what  might  be  called  moral  grounds. 
The  idea  that  they  were  thereby  imperilling  the 
beautiful  simphcity  of  German  national  Ufe  would 
not  have  had  the  shghtest  influence.  What  did 
influence  them  was  that  they  had  really  no  great 
longing  either  for  motor-cars  or  champagne  or  any- 
thing else.  We  travelled  second  class  to  our  desti- 
nation, and  we  had  immense  hunger-stilHng  sand- 
wiches of  home  manufacture  and  beer  and  lemonade, 
and  nobody  would  have  thanked  you  to  have  made 
any  alterations  in  their  programme  or  menu.  Of 
course  I  would  not  dare  judge  by  the  example  of 
this  one  family,  but  it  was  obvious  by  the  attitude 
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of  their  innumerable  friends  that  this  Spartan  way 
of  doing  things  was  recognised  as  the  way,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  in  addition  that  amongst  the 
revellers  were  some  of  the  richest  famihes  of  rich 
commercial  Frankfurt,  people  most  hkely  to  favour 
self-indulgence  in  every  form.  But  they  did  not 
favour  it,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they 
would  have  understood  how  to  set  about  being 
extravagant  at  all.  I  made  the  same  experience 
in  other  famihes  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  North 
and  south  it  was  the  same  thing.  People  Uved  in 
comfort,  and  in  many  details  of  the  home  hfe  their 
increased  prosperity  had  marked  a  great  advance; 
but  at  the  bottom  nothing  had  changed.  They 
were  naturally  simple  people,  who  enjoyed  a  simple 
hfe  and  simple  pleasures.  You  can  see  the  truth 
of  this  wherever  you  go — even  if  you  include  the 
fashionable  German  watering-places  in  your  tour 
of  inspection.  Compare  Baden-Baden  and  Wies- 
baden with  French  towns  of  the  same  character, 
and  ehminate  the  important  foreign  element,  and 
you  can  but  acknowledge  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  what  remains.  In  ordinary  residential  towns 
this  truth  is  still  more  comprehensive.  Pleasures 
and  pleasure-seekers  there  are,  of  course,  but  the 
idea  of  the  modern  German  hving  in  a  round  of 
extravagant  orgies  is  merely  funny.  The  German  is 
not  good  at  orgies.  He  has  them,  but  he  treats  them 
clumsily  and  with  a  heavy  hand.     He  has  to  dis- 
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tort  his  character  to  get  going  at  all,  and  then  tempor- 
arily he  goes  mad.  Carnival  in  Munich  and  Cologne 
is  an  instance  of  this  periodical  outburst — a  wild, 
mad  celebration  in  which  everybody  behaves  as 
incredibly  as  possible — but  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
effort.  It  lacks  wholly  that  dehberate  gracefulness 
which  comes  of  custom.  It  is  a  full-blooded  and 
rather  coarse  affair,  but  not  in  the  least  degenerate. 
Curiously  enough,  even  this  form  of  excess  is  gradu- 
ally dying  out,  and  in  a  few  years  I  have  no  doubt 
Carnival  will  have  subsided  under  the  natural 
native  sobriety. 

Then  make  a  round  of  German  theatres,  music- 
halls,  and  restaurants.  They  abound.  Every  town 
of  respectable  size  has  its  theatre  and  music-hall, 
and,  of  course,  multitudes  of  cafes.  But  the  vast 
majority  are  places  where  the  family — father,  mother, 
and  children — take  their  evening  out.  And  the  most 
striking  feature  is  their  extreme  simphcity.  It  is  a 
simpUcity  which  borders  on  the  dowdy  and  the  un- 
comfortable. I  remember  my  first  visit  to  the 
Court  theatre  at  Munich  and  my  grievous  disappoint- 
ment. I  knew  I  was  going  to  hear  one  of  the  finest 
orchestras  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  singers,  and  I  had  had  visions  of  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  with  all  its  attendant 
splendours.  Instead,  I  found  myself  in  a  big 
barrack  with  cold  unadorned  stone  passages  and 
steps,  watched  over  by  elderly  gentlemen  in  rather 
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shabby  uniforms.  The  theatre  itself  was  without 
pretensions,  and  the  seats  were  calculated  to  put  to 
the  test  the  physical  endurance  of  the  most  deter- 
mined Wagnerian.  Even  the  scenic  effects  were 
not  on  the  same  scale  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
famous  theatre.  They  were  good  and  dignified,  but 
one  felt  that  they  were  of  decidedly  secondary  im- 
portance to  everyone  concerned.  Nor  are  these 
characteristics  pecuhar  to  the  older  buildings.  The 
newest  theatres  are  marked  by  the  same  dehberate 
simphcity,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  stage 
arrangements  is  towards  the  ehmination  of  all 
unnecessary  lavishness.  Such  productions  as  those 
of  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  are  practically  unknown,  and 
I  fancy  would  be  but  Kttle  appreciated.  I  mention 
these  points  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
places  of  entertainment  are  direct  reflections  of 
national  character.  Our  EngUsh  love  of  comfort  is 
shown  even  in  the  provincial  towns,  which  are  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  with  German  capitals,  by  the 
comparative  luxury  of  the  theatres.  One  is  incUned 
to  fancy,  indeed,  that  in  order  of  importance  the 
scenery  counts  first,  the  seating  accommodation 
second,and  the  play  third.  But  in  Germany  no  amount 
of  prosperity  has  induced  the  German  to  care  about 
anything  except  the  play.  I  have  never  once  heard 
a  German  complain  about  discomfort,  no  matter  how 
miserably  uncomfortable  his  place  may  have  been 
or  however  much  he  may  have  had  to  pay  for  it. 
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It  is  not  that  the  German  despises  comfort  or  objects 
to  having  his  eye  pleased  by  beauty,  but  his  taste 
in  comfort  and  beauty  has  always  been  diSerent  from 
ours,  and  it  remains  entirely  unaffected  by  his  change 
of  circumstance.  It  is  possible  that  his  ideas  on 
these  matters  are  a  trifle  primitive  and  lacking  in 
that  refinement  and  pohsh  which  stamps  the  Enghsh- 
man^s  tastes.  The  German  in  his  home  seeks  com- 
fort on  broad  simple  Hues.  His  food  and  drink  is 
coarse  and  nourishing,  and  he  has  never  been  taught 
to  care  much  how  it  is  served  to  him.  In  his  pleasure- 
seeking  and  in  his  art  he  asks  for  bold  striking  effects, 
attained  by  the  simplest  means  possible.  A  mass  of 
detail  never  appeals  to  him,  and  the  etceteras  of 
personal  comfort  and  adornment  are  of  no  import- 
ance whatever.  That  is  why  the  German  goes  in 
his  everyday  clothes  to  the  theatre,  and  can  sit  for 
hours  in  the  most  cramped  space  on  the  hardest  of 
seats  in  perfect  happiness.  That  is  also  why  he  is 
not  popular  as  a  traveller.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  Germans  are  the  bete  noire  of  all  foreign 
hotel-keepers.  It  is  not  a  dishke  caused  by  nation- 
ality or  by  manners  but  by  taste.  You  cannot  get 
an  average  German  to  pay  lavishly  for  lavish  com- 
forts, for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  not  only  does 
not  want  them,  but  that  he  regards  them  as  a  nuis- 
ance. When  he  goes  to  a  Swiss  winter  resort  fre- 
quented by  Enghsh  people  he  is  as  welcome  as 
the  proverbial  bull  in  a  china  shop.    The  Enghsh 
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visitors,  however  badly  ofi  they  may  be  at  home, 
are  there  with  the  determination  to  make  a  brief  but 
glorious  splash,  and  to  indulge  to  the  full  their 
natural  taste  for  luxury.  They  bring  their  best 
clothes  and  every  penny  they  can  afEord,  and  the 
hotel-keeper  holds  out  his  arms  to  them.  For  they 
are  a  credit  to  his  estabhshment  and  a  profit  to  his 
purse.  The  German  arrives  with  the  stoUd  deter- 
mination to  enjoy  things  in  his  own  way.  He  may 
dress  in  the  evening  as  a  concession,  but  he  does 
it  ungraciously  and  without  conspicuous  success. 
He  fights  stubbornly  against  every  financial  im- 
position on  the  part  of  his  hosts.  But  he  is  not 
mean.  When  he  is  convinced  that  expenditure  is 
necessary,  either  for  himself  or  the  well-being  of  the 
Fatherland,  he  can  be  generous  to  the  point  of  great 
self-sacrifice,  but  he  simply  refuses  to  spend  money 
either  on  superficial  comforts  or  vain  show  and  osten- 
tation. I  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  consciously 
moral  about  it — it  is  natural  to  him.  Physically  he  is 
made  on  too  massive  Unes  to  appreciate  deHcacies  and 
to  sufEer  easily  discomfort,  and  mentally  he  is  not  to  be 
impressed  by  money  or  anything  that  money  can  do. 
The  first  fact  that  a  foreigner  has  to  learn  when 
he  visits  Germany,  is  that,  socially  speaking,  he  might 
as  well  leave  his  wealth  behind  him  for  all  the  good 
he  is  going  to  get  out  of  it.  His  German  hosts  are 
quite  able  to  appreciate  his  good  fortune  in  having 
money,  but  they  will  neither  recognise  it  as  a  guar- 
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antee  nor  a  virtue.  From  any  but  an  entirely  practical 
standpoint  money  has  no  value.  The  things  that 
matter  are  birth  or  abiKty.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as 
it  ever  was  that  it  does  not  matter  how  you  live  or 
where  you  Kve,  whether  you  are  shabbily  or  magni- 
ficently dressed,  as  long  as  you  possess  one  of  these 
two  passports.  I  have,  in  my  own  experiences, 
witnessed  rich  nobodies  clamouring  in  vain  for  pre- 
sentation at  one  of  the  German  Courts,  while  poor 
peasant-born  artists  and  writers  have  been  received 
with  honour.  Deep  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
German's  indifference  to  money  amounts  to  con- 
tempt. I  am  not  speaking  only  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  very  shopkeepers  have  the  same  unreasonable 
prejudice,  and  it  has  often  amused  me,  during  my 
Christmas  shopping,  to  watch  how  poverty-stricken 
Baroness  von  X.  is  surrounded  by  courteous,  de- 
ferential attendants  eager  to  sell  her  the  sixpenny 
nicknack  she  has  come  to  buy,  whilst  wealthy  Frau 
Rosenkrantz  makes  her  expensive  purchases  amidst 
chill  neglect.  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  Christmas 
shopping  was  not  made  in  Berlin,  but,  as  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  for  the  benefi.t  of  obsessed 
critics,  Berhn  is  the  least  German  of  all  German 
towns.  Germany  has  as  many  hearts  as  she  has 
states  and  capitals,  and  it  is  in  the  smaller  cities  that 
we  find  her  at  her  sincerest  and  best.  And  where 
I  Uved,  in  Baden,  the  most  Liberal  and  advanced 
state  in  Germany,  you  can  swagger  your  bravest  with 
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all  the  luxuries  and  splendours  your  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, and  no  one  will  look  at  you  on  that  account. 
But  paint  a  good  picture,  write  a  good  book,  bring  a 
good  name,  and  the  most  exclusive  doors  fly  open. 
This  German  characteristic  explains  many  things, 
and  first  of  all  the  German's  indifference  to  appear- 
ances, and  his  decided  lack  of  smartness  in  private 
hfe.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Germans  dress 
badly,  but  it  is  not  because  they  are  poor.  They 
do  not  care  for  clothes  and  they  never  make  even 
a  casual  study  of  them  and  their  science.  They 
do  not  care  enough.  Take  away  from  the  average 
human  the  desire  to  impress  other  humans  and 
you  take  away  from  him  the  chief  incentive 
to  personal  adornment  and  the  chief  value  of 
his  money. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  German  has  entered 
commercial  fields  and  deUberately  put  forth  every 
energy  to  acquire  the  wealth  he  despises.  Super- 
ficially this  is  true,  but  not  fundamentally.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  Germans  money  is  not  the 
end  and  goal  of  their  endeavours — but  success. 
The  passion  for  power  and  for  work  is  deep-rooted 
in  the  German  character.  Business  men  who 
acquire  more  money  than  they  know  how  to 
invest,  spend  their  days  in  unremitting  labour  at 
the  business  they  have  built  up.  In  their  way 
they  too  are  out  for  reward  and  recognition — ^the 
reward  is  not  wealth,  but  the  success  of  which  it  is 
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only  a  symbol,  the  recognition  not  of  the  money 
they  have  accumulated,  but  of  the  genius  which  has 
made  the  accumulation  possible.  Once  the  German 
fought  for  that  reward  and  recognition  on  other 
fields,  and  now  that  he  has  entered  the  field  of 
commerce,  he  is  still  unchanged  both  in  his  methods 
and  his  ambitions. 

And  this  is  the  people  whose  character  forty 
years  of  prosperity  has  undermined,  whose  physique 
is  already  weakened  by  luxury  and  high  hving! 
The  critics  have  been  too  quick  to  expect  usual 
results  from  unusual  circumstances.  They  have 
been  too  eager  to  seize  upon  exceptions  to  prove 
their  own  particular  rule.  But  those  who  know 
their  Germany  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  amaz- 
ingly Uttle  difference  that  the  forty  years  have  made 
in  the  heart  of  the  real  people.  No  one  can  prophesy 
the  future,  but  the  degeneracy  of  Germany  is  afar 
ofE,  and  the  warning  symptoms  are  not  yet  visible. 
It  would  be,  after  all,  strange  were  it  otherwise. 
The  life  of  the  nation  is  the  Ufe  of  the  individual. 
Forty  years  ago,  Germany  fought  for  her  existence, 
and  she  is  still  fighting  for  it.  It  is  entirely  fallacious 
to  regard  Germany  as  at  her  zenith.  She  is  waging 
a  determined  if  silent  war  against  mighty  rivals 
whose  power  and  experience  were  won  generations 
back  whilst  she  was  wasting  her  energies  in  futile 
and  bloody  rehgious  struggles.  She  is  and  has 
been  heavily  handicapped,  and  it  is  only  by  sheer 
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tenacity  and  unexampled  industry  that  she  has 
been  able  to  make  herself  felt  both  as  a  pohtical 
and  commercial  power.  And  it  is  only  by  unremit- 
ting endeavour  that  she  can  retain  her  place.  Her 
sudden  advent  into  the  arena  has  aroused  her 
neighbours  to  a  supreme  effort,  and  if  she  cannot 
retaliate  she  is  lost,  and  of  that  fact  the  whole 
nation  is  fully  conscious.  This  struggle  is  reflected 
in  the  Hves  of  individuals.  The  Emperor  and  the 
little  shopkeeper  and  the  greatest  merchant  prince 
in  Germany  have  this  in  common  that  they  know 
that  there  is  no  stability  in  their  existence  if  they 
do  not  work  together  unflaggingly  for  the  nation 
and  for  themselves  against  the  desperate  opposition 
with  which  they  are  confronted.  There  is  no 
long-estabHshed  wealth  in  Germany,  and  no  long- 
estabKshed  security.  On  either  frontier  and  across 
the  water  there  are  rivals,  commercial  and  political, 
awaiting  the  moment  when  Germany  shall  relax 
her  effort  to  spring  upon  her  and  drive  her  under. 
She  knows  this  full  well.  The  fathers  of  the  present 
generation  have  seen  their  country  threatened  as 
England  has  not  been  threatened  for  generations, 
and  they  and  their  sons  do  not  choose  to  take  any 
risks  in  the  future.  And  a  nation  that  is  silently, 
doggedly  steeHng  itself  for  the  final  effort  is 
not  the  nation  to  throw  aside  its  manly  virtues 
and  sink  into  slothful  ease  and  degenerate 
luxury. 
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When  Germany  has  won  the  place  in  the  world 
which  she  instinctively  claims,  when  she  is  no  longer 
menaced  in  her  national  existence,  then  only  need 
we  look  for  the  symptoms  of  her  weakening — but 
not  till  then. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE   LIBERTY  OF  THE   SUBJECT 

npHERE  is  a  very  great  deal  in  suggestion. 
-*-  If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  believe  that  he 
has  some  special  advantage  over  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  is  as  happy  and  self-satisfied  as  though  the 
advantage  were  really  his.  And  man  is  perhaps 
mercifully,  easily  hoodwinked  in  this  respect. 
He  is  naturally  prone  to  beheve  well  of  himseK, 
his  position,  and  belongings,  and  with  the  sKghtest 
encouragement  his  behefs  become  fixed  and  happy 
certainties. 

For  generations  the  EngHshman  has  declared 
that  he  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  a  slave, 
and  that  his  home  is  his  castle,  and  he  has  declared 
it  so  often  that  he  really  beheves  that  it  is  all  true. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  what  happens  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

When  the  EngUshman  wishes  to  be  peculiarly 
impressed  by  his  own  Hberty  he  looks  at  Germany. 
For  he  is  as  equally  convinced  that  the  German  is  a 
sort  of  sheep  driven  the  way  it  should  go  by  an  army 
of  ojSicials,  as  that  he  himself  is  the  free  and  noble 
beast  of  the  forest  roaming  at  will.    This  attitude 
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of  mind  is  one  result  of  the  average  Englishman's 
ignorance  of  history,  and  especially  German  history 
— and  of  his  entire  indifference  to  its  lessons.  The 
essentials  of  a  national  character  are  deep-rooted 
in  the  past  and  almost  ineradicable.  Neither 
civihsation  nor  intermarriage  has  been  able  to 
change  the  features  that  have  been  the  unbridgable 
gulf  between  one  people  and  another.  Modifications 
have  been  attained,  and  certain  superficial  accept- 
ances of  one  another's  customs,  but  fundamentally 
each  race  has  clung  to  the  virtues  and  vices  with 
which  it  started  out  in  the  world's  history.  They 
have  been  subdued  apparently  by  civihsation,  but  it 
only  requires  a  sufficiently  violent  upheaval  for  every 
primitive  racial  instinct  to  rise  triumphantly  to  the 
surface.  This  fact  gives  the  he  to  every  newspaper 
prophecy  concerning  the  New  Era  and  the  New  Spirit 
of  certain  nations.  The  whole  idea  is  fallacious. 
As  in  the  individual  so  in  nations  there  are  periods 
when  one  temperamental  characteristic  is  more 
obvious  than  others,  but  given  certain  circum- 
stances, a  student  of  human  nature  can  make  a 
very  fair  calculation  as  to  the  actions  of  both  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  Given  another  siege  of  Paris, 
and  we  can  safely  add  another  commune.  And 
the  commune  was  simply  another  phase  of  the 
same  spirit  which  accounted  for  the  violent 
upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution. 

What  is  true  of  France  is  true  of  every  country, 
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and  if  we  consider  the  history  of  the  German  people 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  that  sheep-hke,  docile  spirit 
with  which  it  is  supposedly  imbued  at  the  present 
day.  From  the  very  first  it  has  been  a  stubborn, 
quarrelsome,  restless  people,  often  defeated  but  never 
conquered.  When  the  Germans  were  not  fighting 
someone  else  they  fought  each  other.  As  a  set-ofE 
to  their  sense  of  discipHne  there  was  their  untam- 
able spirit  of  opposition  and  their  love  of  dispute — 
wordy  or  bloody.  But  they  never  lost  their  freedom. 
Though  for  a  time  they  seemed  crushed  under  the 
heel  of  their  victors,  and  though  their  own  lack 
of  unanimity  made  revolt  doubly  difficult,  they  were 
always  triumphant  at  the  end.  And  it  was  by 
nature  of  geographical  conditions  no  easy  triumph. 
They  had  no  sea  to  wall  them  in  from  their  enemies. 
They  were  hemmed  in,  and  their  land  was  made, 
whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  the  cock-pit  of  Europe. 
We  must  remember,  if  we  mean  to  do  justice  to 
the  German  people,  that  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  circumstances  against  which  we  ourselves  have 
not  always  triumphed.  Were  it  not  that  we  have 
had  the  power  of  absorbing  our  conquerors — subtly 
imposing  our  characteristics  on  theirs — there  would 
be  even  less  of  the  *  true-born  '  EngHshman  whom 
Pope  once  satirised.  But  the  Germans,  in  spite 
of  their  intertribal  troubles,  have  never  tolerated 
the  rule  of  an  aHen  people.  The  War  of  Liberation 
covers  some  of  the  noblest  pages  of  national  history, 
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and  what  has  been  is  in  no  way  divorced  from  the 
present.  Under  Uke  disasters  the  same  spirit  of 
dogged  revolt  and  stoic  self-sacrifice,  with  an  intensi- 
fied national  consciousness,  would  rise  instantly  in 
answer  to  the  menace  of  their  hberty.  The  Franco- 
German  War  was  only  another  expression  of  that 
passionate  desire  to  make  a  second  humiHation  at  the 
hands  of  France  an  impossibihty  and  to  assert  finally 
Germany's  freedom  from  all  foreign  influence.  In  a 
word,  the  German  people  have  paid  as  high  a  price 
as  any  other  nation  for  their  independence.  Yet, 
as  an  EngHshman  once  said  to  me,  these  are  the 
people  '  who  put  up  with  the  present  state  of 
things.'  What  he  meant  by  the  '  present  state 
of  things '  he  did  not  clearly  explain,  but  I  under- 
stood his  meaning.  The  Germans,  as  he  saw  them, 
are  merely  a  herd  of  cowed,  spiritless  beings  drilled 
into  an  unreasoning  submission  by  an  autocratic 
authority.  *  The  state  of  things,'  however,  was  a 
phrase  which  made  me  feel  inchned  to  inquire, 
*'  What  is  the  matter  with  Germany,  or  the  con- 
dition of  her  people,  that  they  should  not  submit  ?  " 
Germany  is  no  Utopia,  as  any  German  will  tell  you, 
but  a  comparison  with  other  more  democratic 
countries  does  not  encourage  the  most  sanguinary 
revolutionary  to  interfere  radically  with  the  present- 
day  Government.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the 
German  submits  to  nothing  unreasoningly.  There 
is  nothing  docile  in  his  acceptance  of  the  partial 
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autocracy  which  rules  his  existence.  He  is  not 
overawed  by  any  official  save  from  a  social  point 
of  view.  He  submits  to  authority  because  he 
approves  of  it.  Compare  the  German's  attitude  to  a 
pohceman  to  the  attitude  of  an  Enghshman  towards 
a  London  constable.  The  London  constable  is  an 
object  of  awe  and  respect.  Amongst  the  poor  he  is 
still  more  an  object  of  dread,  for  he  is  the  Law 
itself,  and  what  he  says  is  final.  He  can  go  into 
the  witness-box  and  swear  what  he  pleases,  and  ten 
other  witnesses  can  swear  what  they  please,  and  the 
constable's  version  of  the  afiair  will  be  accepted 
without  hesitation.  He  is  given  a  power  which 
is  in  reahty  intolerable,  and  which  lays  the  way 
open  for  an  appalhng  system  of  coercion  and  oppres- 
sion. In  Germany,  as  far  as  one's  individual  ex- 
perience can  discover,  the  constable's  power  is  con- 
siderably Hmited.  I  admit  that  I  did  not  spend 
my  days  in  German  poHce  courts,  nor,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  was  I  compelled  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  which  I  actually  witnessed,  but  I  saw 
quite  enough  to  assure  me  that  the  German  pohce- 
man is  not  regarded  as  an  immaculate  httle  god  on 
wheels.  I  have  seen  him  retire  crestfallen  and 
chastened,  his  word  doubted  and  his  opinion  sUghted, 
and  I  confess  that  my  heart  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
But  this  acknowledged  faUibiUty  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  his  authority.  No  one  except  the  guilty 
are  in  the  least  frightened  of  him.    He  is  no  more 
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an  awe-inspiring  personage  than  the  postman,  and 
is  occasionally  more  violent  than  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  create  the  necessary  impression.     He  shouts 
and  blusters,  because  he  is  conscious  that  no  one 
regards  him  as  anything  else  but  an  ordinary  human 
being,  engaged  in  a  certain  official  capacity  to  attend 
to  the  pubhc  order.     He  is  not,  at  heart,  half  so 
self-assured  as  his  brother  across  the  Channel,  and 
the  obedience  which  he  commands  is  very  typical  of 
all  German  submission  to  authority.     It  is  not  the 
submission  to  fear,  but  to  a  common-sense  apprecia- 
tion of  necessities.     It  is  the  same  with  other  de- 
partments of  Hfe.    As  a  small  instance  we  need  only 
consider   the   respect   with    which    Germans   treat 
their  pubhc  pleasure-grounds,  the  estates  opened 
to  them  by  large  land-owners,  their  own  forests. 
No  need  for  notices  forbidding  the  destruction  of 
trees  and  plants,  the  throwing  about  of  waste  paper, 
and  all  the  innumerable   excesses  which   are  the 
despair  of  many  a  philanthropic  Enghsh  land-owner. 
Those  are  conditions  which  the  German  understands 
and  comphes  with  wilhngly  and  quite  irrespective 
of  threats  and  fear  of  punishment.     I  shall  come  to 
speak  later  on  the  subject  of  the  German's  attitude 
towards  the  army,  and  will  pass  on  to  his  Govern- 
ment.   Admittedly  it  is  not  a  Democratic  or  even 
Liberal  Government,  and  because  he  accepts  it,  the 
German,  according  to  Enghsh  ideas,  is  a  pohtical 
slave  in  chains.    That  is  the  Enghsh  point  of  view. 
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But  it  might  well  be  asked  why  the  German  should 
try  to  upset  a  state  of  things  of  which  he  has,  on 
the  whole,  nothing  serious  to  complain.     It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  Government  should  make  mistakes, 
and  take  unpopular  steps,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
on  such  occasions  the  country  has  protested  with  an 
energy  that  is  in  no  wise  slavish,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  usually  taken  care  to  modify  its  position. 
The  truth  is  that  the  German  does  not  submit  to  an 
autocracy — ^he  upholds  it.    He  upholds  it  because 
he  is  not  convinced  that  any  other  form  of  Govern- 
ment is  much  better.    He  is  no  longer  impressed 
by  EngUsh  democracy.     There  was  a  time  when 
he  was  inchned  to  regard  the  Enghsh  parHamentary 
system  as  the  desirable  ideal,  but  that  phase  of 
opinion  has  undergone  a  considerable  change.     The 
German  recognises  that,  as  far  as  practical  results 
go,  there  is  very  Httle  difierence  between  a  self- 
seeking   corrupt  ohgarchy  or  the  responsible  and 
conscientious  autocracy  of  a  Kaiser,  and  it  Ues  in  his 
nature  to  prefer  the  Kaiser.     No  doubt  the  person- 
ahties  of  his  rulers  have  much  to  do  with  this  pre- 
ference, for  the  Kaisers  of  the  last  generations  have 
been  loved  and  honoured,  and  WilHam  ii.,  for  all 
his  faults,  has  this  supreme  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  his  people  that  they  beUeve  absolutely  in  his 
integrity  and  in  his  passionate  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  people.     No  premier,   appointed  by 
themselves,  would  be  able  to  count  upon  the  same 
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confidence.  It  may  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  powerful  position  of  the  Sociahst  party  in 
the  Reichstag  is  an  indication  of  a  smouldering  dis- 
content with  the  present  system.  Those  who  know 
the  German  people  are  incKned  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  diagnosis.  They  even  prophesy  another  land- 
slip in  the  Sociahst  party  such  as  took  place  a  few 
years  ago.  The  present  power  of  Sociahsm  is  the 
result  of  German  consciousness  that  some  sort  of 
break  is  needed,  and  also  an  indication  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  Government's  past  actions. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  vote  of  censure  and 
warning.  But  not  every  man  who  votes  Sociahst  is 
a  Sociahst.  He  may  be  a  discontented  National- 
Liberal,  or  even  a  deeply  offended  Conservative ;  and 
when  he  has  given  vent  to  his  annoyance,  he  goes 
back  to  his  original  allegiance.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  discover  exactly  how  many  of  the 
Sociahst  electors  know  anything  about  Sociahsm. 
The  Sociahst,  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  elector, 
is  the  man  most  hkely  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
working  classes,  but  the  vote  cast  in  his  favour  is 
no  indication  that  the  voter  is  in  passionate  earnest 
concerning  the  reform  of  the  pohtical  system. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people 
on  a  national  question  would  bring  about  a  sweep- 
ing reduction  in  the  Sociahst  party.  Nor  are  the 
gloomy  outpourings  of  the  press  any  real  indica- 
tion of  a  genuine  dissatisfaction.    In  the  first  place, 
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the  German,  at  heart  an  easy-going,  unexacting 
person,  is  a  born  grumbler,  who  in  peaceful  days 
finds  vent  for  his  quarrelsome  spirit  in  attacking 
something  or  someone  in  the  family  circle.  He  in- 
finitely prefers  a  quarrel  over  art  or  music,  and  can 
rouse  himself  to  a  far  greater  pitch  of  excitement  in 
a  dispute  over  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  latest 
Kapellmeister  at  the  opera-house  than  over  any 
pohtical  matter.  Hence  it  is  chiefly  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  German  spirit  of  contention  finds 
its  pohtical  outlet.  In  the  second  place,  the  German 
newspapers  have  a  surprisingly  small  influence  over 
pubHc  opinion.  This  fact  has  led  to  many  mis- 
understandings among  Enghsh  people,  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  penny  daily  as  a  combined 
inspiration  and  mouthpiece.  The  German  papers 
argue  among  themselves,  and  their  readers  skip  the 
arguments  and  get  at  the  facts.  Thus  it  is  of  no 
use  to  study  the  press  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with 
real  pubhc  opinion.  To  succeed  in  that  difficult 
task  one  has  to  Kve  in  Germany,  and  keep  one's 
eyes  and  ears  open  for  the  subtle,  and  sometimes 
amusing,  indications  of  truth.  It  happened  that 
my  eight  years  were  mile-stoned  with  many  domestic 
and  international  upheavals.  There  was  the  Agadir 
affair,  and  at  least  two  examples  of  what  is  called 
a  European  crisis,  and  numberless  Imperial  indis- 
cretions. On  such  occasions  a  gust  of  wordy  dis- 
satisfaction swept  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances. 
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Either  they  shook  their  heads  over  the  Kaiser  or 
over  the  Chancellor  or  over  the  whole  German 
Government.  But  there  the  matter  ended  for  the 
vast  majority.  The  next  elections  were  as  tame 
and  noiseless  as  they  had  ever  been.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  SociaHst  was  returned  instead  of  a 
Liberal,  but  for  the  very  reason  that  the  sincerely 
discontented  minority  were  the  only  people  to 
bestir  themselves. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Germans  judge  their  Govern- 
ment by  its  results  rather  than  by  its  principles,  and 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  satisfied.  They  recognise 
it  as  a  paternal  rather  than  an  autocratic  power, 
labouring  dihgently  and  with  the  best  intentions 
under  a  burden  which  the  average  citizen  is  glad 
enough  not  to  share.  It  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  criticise  when  you  yourself  are  entirely  free 
from  any  responsibihty  in  the  matter.  On  the 
whole,  the  German  looks  around  him  and  finds 
the  arduous  task  of  protecting  him,  looking  after 
his  towns,  his  houses,  and  his  health,  and  his  honour, 
accompHshed  with  no  mean  success  by  a  vast  army 
of  officials  who  with  the  inevitable  exceptions  are 
at  least  imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  their  duty.  It 
is  only  human  that  they  should  occasionally  de- 
velop an  inordinate  sense  of  their  importance,  but 
that  is  a  harmless  enough  luxury,  which,  considering 
their  salaries,  might  really  be  granted  them  un- 
grudgingly.   Certainly  the  German  grants  it  them. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  lie  is  in  the  least 
cowed  by  a  uniform  or  by  the  importance  of  the 
person  inside  it.  He  respects  the  uniform  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing  it  stands  for — pubhc  service — 
and  he  sympathises  with  the  feehngs  of  the  wearer. 
He  wishes  he  had  one  himseK,  and  he  takes  no 
ofience  at  occasional  outbursts  of  over  -  zealous 
ojQ&cialdom.  He  approves  of  officialdom,  he  beheves 
in  the  system,  and  so  he  accepts  it.  If  he  did  not 
approve  and  beheve,  he  would  not  accept  it.  That 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  German  nation  would  die 
to  the  last  SociaHst  rather  than  submit  again  to 
tyrannisation  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  Enghshman  under- 
stand or  sympathise  with  this  notion  of  freedom. 
He  cannot  get  further  in  his  ideas  than  the  army  of 
uniformed  bullies  and  the  meek  resignation  of  the 
bulHed.  He  fails  wholly  to  recognise  the  German's 
respect  for  authority  as  a  reasonable  and  logical 
outcome  of  a  system  which  they  themselves  have 
dehberately  built  up.  I  once  heard  two  EngHsh- 
men  of  very  different  poKtical  opinions  express  a 
curiously  similar  criticism  on  German  Ufe  and  German 
affairs.  The  one  was  a  SociaHst  clamouring  for  the 
nationaUsation  of  everything,  who  expressed  his 
horror  of  German  bureaucracy  and  German  official- 
dom ;  the  other  was  a  Conservative  clamouring  for 
national  service  and  jeering  at  the  interference  of  the 
State  in  the  life  of  the  individual.    The  former  ap- 
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peared  to  overlook  the  fact  that  once  the  State  takes 
a  matter  in  hand  ojfficialdom  is  an  inevitable  result. 
Even  an  Insurance  Act  requires  an  immense  increase 
in  the  number  of  State  employees,  and  a  marked 
tightening  of  the  authoritative  hold  on  private  Hfe. 
The  second  critic  of  German  methods  seemed  to 
imagine  that  conscription  entailed  no  particular 
powers  of  investigation  and  interference.  He  railed 
against  the  formahties  which  every  inhabitant  has 
to  undergo  when  he  changes  his  domicile  from  one 
town  to  another,  but  how  he  proposed  to  organise 
his  national  army  with  no  systematic  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  population  he  did  not  trouble 
to  explain.  It  is  possible  that  both  EngUshmen 
found  the  particular  conditions  against  which  they 
protested  a  great  deal  more  irksome  than  the  Germans 
themselves.  No  doubt  in  their  indignation  they 
displayed  more  of  superiority  than  oflScialdom  could 
swallow  with  any  show  of  poHteness.  The  Germans 
have  very  httle  complaint  to  make  against  the 
Government's  employees,  chiefly  because  they  make 
no  attempt  to  upset  or  disregard  the  arrangements 
over  which  the  employees  have  been  set  in  authority. 
There  is  a  general  understanding  that  the  vast 
and  interdependent  organisations  of  the  army,  the 
police,  the  railways,  the  post  office,  etc.,  have  to  be 
looked  after  by  a  body  of  men  whose  authority  must 
be  respected  if  the  system  is  to  work  at  all.  And 
the  system  must  work.    No  matter  if  it  is  an  im- 
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perfect  system,  entailing  any  number  of  grievances, 
this  is  not  a  time  to  pull  it  down  and  begin  to  build 
up  a  new  one.    Democracy  and  parliamentary  re- 
forms are  for  the  piping  times  of  peace  and  settled 
prosperity,  when  a  general  upheaval  and  muddle 
need  not  necessarily  entail  disaster.    But  Germany 
is  not  in  that  enviable  condition.    As  I  have  said 
before,  she  is  fighting  for  her  Hfe,  and  consciously  or 
unconsciously  she  overlooks  her  domestic  grievances 
in  the  determination  to  face  the  world  united  and 
organised  in  the  completest  and  least  experimental 
method   possible.     Great    pohtical    reforms    entail 
inevitably  temporary  disunion  and  confusion,  very 
often  a  weakening  of  the  hands  of  Government. 
Had  Germany  been  convulsed  with  any  domestic 
struggle  during  the  last  ten  years  it  is  not  impossible 
that  she  might  have  received  a  set-back  in  her 
world-influence  from  which    she  would    have  but 
slowly   recovered.    And   from   her   world-influence 
hangs  her  commerce  and  her  prosperity.     There  are 
things  which  the  Germans,  whose  fathers  shared  in 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  1870-71,  carry  in  their  hearts 
and  memories.     The  results  of  internal  disorganisa- 
tions have  been  shown  too  recently,  and  no  man  dare 
yet  insist  upon  radical  changes  which  might  arouse 
passionate  opposition  in  his  neighbour.     The  time 
when  the  anomahes  and  injustices  of  the  German 
parUamentary  system  will  be  swept  away  must  come, 
but  not  until  Germany's  hands  are  free.    Until  then 
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the  German  has  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  wait 
in  patience. 

I  have  spoken  of  pohtical  freedom.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  a  free  people  dehberately  accept- 
ing and  supporting  a  form  of  Government  which 
demands  both  sacrifice  and  obedience,  in  the  behef 
that  for  the  present  such  a  form  is  essential  to  national 
freedom.  We  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  but 
lately  released  from  the  threat  of  foreign  dominion 
and  the  horrors  of  invasion  to  understand  that  for 
the  German  the  first  essential  is  a  united  front  and 
a  strong  hand  at  the  helm.  To  obtain  these  things 
he  is  prepared  to  forego  and  accept  much.  He  is 
prepared  to  place  his  personal  hberty  in  the  second 
rank. 

This  is  no  new  characteristic.  Personal  liberty 
has  never  ranked  so  high  in  German  eyes  as  the 
strength  and  independence  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs.  It  is  a  virtue  which  has  often 
borne  the  fruit  of  vice.  In  the  old  days  he  sacrificed 
himself  blindly  in  the  interests  of  his  tribe,  later, 
and  to  this  very  day,  in  the  interests  of  his  caste. 
In  private  Kfe,  as  in  pubUc  Ufe,  the^German  has  bound 
himself  in  with  laws  which  he  beheves  to  be  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  his 
particular  clan.  I  am  speaking  now  not  merely  of 
that  numerous  nobihty  of  which  EngHshmen  beheve 
so  much  that  is  entirely  false,  but  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  equally  numerous  official  class.    In  each 
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caste  there  are  binding  if  unwritten  laws  of  action 
which  are  often  noble,  sometimes  cruel,  sometimes 
bigoted,  but  always  purposing  the  caste's  integrity 
and  independence  at  the  cost  of  the  individual. 
The  officer  and  the  nobleman  are  still  hemmed  in 
with  restrictions  even  to  the  most  trivial  matters  of 
daily  Ufe — where  they  may  or  may  not  eat  or  drink, 
with  whom  they  may  or  may  not  consort,  with  whom 
they  may  or  may  not  marry.  For  every  ofience 
committed  against  the  Standesehre  (caste-honour), 
the  fullest  atonement  is  demanded,  and  when  the 
debt  is  not  paid  the  debtor  is  thrown  out  into  a  state 
of  social  exile,  whose  completeness  EngKsh  people, 
with  their  elastic  distinctions  of  rank,  can  hardly 
reahse.  The  punishment  is  not  excessive  once  the 
principle  is  accepted.  We  will  suppose  that  an 
officer  has  been  insulted.  According  to  the  code 
under  which  he  Uves  he  must  demand  satisfaction, 
even  at  the  price  of  hfe,  not  because  he  has  been 
insulted,  but  because  his  caste  has  been  insulted. 
He  is  not  an  individual — ^he  is  the  representative  of 
a  community,  and  as  such  is  doubly  responsible. 
The  same  conditions  surround  the  hfe  of  every 
civiHan  who  occupies  any  position,  or  of  any  nobody 
who  has  passed  through  his  volunteer  year  with  the 
colours  to  the  coveted  position  of  *  officer  of  the 
Reserve.'  It  is  a  hfe  hedged  in  with  restrictions. 
It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  this  state  belongs  to  an 
old  order  of  things  rapidly  passing  to  their  decay. 
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Each  year,  it  is  true,  isolated  individuals  break  loose 
from  the  fetters  of  their  position  and  proclaim  them- 
selves free.  But  they  pay  the  penalty.  A  huge 
nucleus  with  Teutonic  stubbornness  chng  to  their 
old  code  and  stand  aloof  from  innovation  and  from 
a  freedom  which  they  disdain.  To  overlook  or  to 
deny  the  existence  of  this  nucleus  is  to  overlook  a 
vital  factor  in  the  German  national  character.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  this  generation — a  good  tendency, 
no  doubt — ^to  brush  aside  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  to  consider  first  and  foremost  the  great 
and  awakening  mass — the  People.  It  is  a  tendency 
which  may  lead  to  error.  EngHsh  people  talk  hghtly 
of  the  rapid  change  in  the  German  character,  the 
relaxation  of  old  laws,  the  lowering  of  old  standards, 
the  break-up  of  old  customs,  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  old  by  the  mighty  tidal  rush  of  the  new.  But 
in  reahty  the  change  is  not  what  they  think  it  to  be. 
They  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  People.  What 
they  see  actually  are  men  rising  from  humble  origin 
to  power,  to  positions  whose  traditions  they  cannot 
or  will  not  assimilate.  What  they  do  not  see  is  the 
dropping  of  these  traditions  by  men  for  whom  they 
are  an  inheritance.  In  a  word,  a  new  and  powerful 
caste  has  arisen — ^the  caste  of  an  awakened  demo- 
cracy— without  tradition  to  bind  it  to  any  standard 
of  conduct  or  of  honour.  But  the  old  castes  are  not 
dead  on  that  account,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
them.     Their  standards  are  not  our  standards,  and 
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to  us  they  may  seem  cramping,  foolish,  or  merely 
quixotic,  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  Germany 
we  shall  first  have  to  understand  the  spirit  that  lies 
behind  this  folly  or  quixoticism.  And  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  reahse  is  that  the  '  man  of  tradition ' 
accepts  the  fettering  laws  of  his  caste  freely — ^in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  accept 
conscription,  officialdom,  an  autocratic  regime,  and 
every  other  burden  on  the  hves  of  men.  It  is  the 
dehberate  and  reasoned  sacrifice  of  the  individual  for 
the  benefit  of  the  majority — even  though  it  is  only 
the  majority  of  a  certain  class.  It  is,  in  a  narrow 
and  possibly  perverted  sense,  a  democratic  spirit 
which  may  one  day  find  a  wider  and  completer  ex- 
pression. It  is  conceivable  even  that  in  the  in" 
evitable  development  of  things  Germany  will  be 
the  first  to  attain  a  true  democracy,  and  that  in- 
stinctively rather  than  by  legislation.  In  the  sense 
that  democracy  requires  the  greatest  disciphne,  the 
clearest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  trespass  on 
another  man's  rights  is  to  trespass  on  your  own,  and 
that  the  individual  must  not  triumph  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  the  Germans  are  already  well 
along  the  democratic  road.  But  for  generations  to 
come  these  civic  virtues  will  still  be  diverted  into 
the  side  streams.  It  took  the  German  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  change  his  tribal  loyalty  to  an 
Imperial  loyalty,  it  will  take  him  still  longer  to 
transfer  his  devotion  and  powers  of  self-sacrifice  from 
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his  particular  caste  to  the  whole  people.  In  the 
meantime  each  class  brings  its  own  sacrifices  to  it- 
self. Useless  sacrifices  enough,  as  they  seem,  dehber- 
ate  surrenders  of  personal  liberty  of  action  which 
produce  apparently  nothing  of  any  value  to  anyone 
or  anything  save  to  the  god  Caste  itself.  It  is  easy  to 
treat  them  contemptuously,  to  accuse  of  folly  and 
snobbery  the  corps  student  and  the  officer  who 
fight  absurd  and  dangerous  duels  and  hold  severely 
aloof  from  every  intercourse  with  others  not  on  the 
same  social  plane  as  themselves.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  their  attitude,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
iron  discipHne  which  it  entails,  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal desires  and  the  occasional  tragedies  which 
ensue.  Beneath  much  that  is  antiquated  and  even 
senseless  there  is  a  spirit  which  will  serve  Germany 
well  in  her  struggles  to  come.  Any  nation  that  can 
produce  men  or  women  ready  to  lay  down  their  hfe 
or  happiness  for  an  idea,  whatever  that  idea  may  be, 
is  a  virile  nation  whose  part  in  the  world's  history 
is  by  no  means  played  out.  And  the  value  of  the 
German's  sacrifice  and  discipHne  is  that  it  is  volun- 
tary and,  from  his  point  of  view,  reasonable.  As 
little  in  his  social  as  in  his  pohtical  hfe  is  he  brow- 
beaten into  submission.  A  great  many  of  his 
principles  are  hereditary,  they  are  in  his  blood,  they 
are  part  of  himself,  and  he  believes  in  them  abso- 
lutely. No  man,  for  instance,  is  compelled  to  be- 
come an  ofiicer,  yet  Germany  could  officer  her  army 
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twice  over  if  necessary,  and  every  man  who  took 
his  commission  would  be  a  convinced  upholder  of 
every  written  and  unwritten  law  which  hedges  in 
mihtary  Hfe.  Fundamentally  the  German  beheves 
in  the  gods  which  he  has  set  up.  He  beheves  not 
only  in  their  virtues  but  in  their  utihty,  and  his  are 
freewill  ofierings  untainted  by  fear.  Maybe  his 
gods  are  false  gods,  and  it  is  certain  that  time  will 
replace  them  by  something  greater,  but,  at  least,  the 
spirit  in  which  he  serves  to-day  is  not  less  than  that 
of  a  man  obepng  the  commands  of  his  rehgion. 
Freedom  is  a  myth.  We  are  all  of  us  bound  either 
by  the  law,  or  convention,  or  conscience,  and  if  the 
German's  bonds  are  a  httle  tighter,  his  burden  of 
obhgation  a  httle  heavier,  he  is  still  no  more  a  slave 
than  the  rest  of  us,  and  his  wilHng  acceptance  of  his 
conditions  reheves  him  from  their  most  galhng  char- 
acteristics. And  there  is,  I  think,  one  all-important 
reason  for  his  comparative  contentment.  Pohtically 
and  socially  he  is  beset  by  restrictions,  but  there  is 
another  form  of  freedom  whose  importance  is  not 
less  than  that  of  social  and  poKtical  freedom,  and 
whose  value  in  the  formation  of  national  character 
is  perhaps  greater.  I  refer  to  the  hberty  of  intellect 
and  morahty.  The  man  who  is  free  to  beheve  what 
he  chooses,  to  admire  what  he  chooses,  to  hve  his 
Hfe  according  to  his  tastes,  is  free  in  the  most  vital 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  a  fact  which  we  ourselves 
have  never  wholly  grasped,  and  our  failure  has  been 
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the  cause  of  much  warp  and  rot  in  the  originahty  and 
sincerity  of  our  national  Kfe.  We  think  the  thoughts 
of  our  class  in  a  way  that  extends  far  deeper  than 
the  German's  acceptance  of  certain  outstanding 
principles ;  we  are  dominated  by  convention,  we 
dance  to  a  universal  measure  of  taste  and  morals, 
and  when  one  of  us  chooses  to  dance  to  his  own 
tune  we  are  frightened  of  him  and  call  him  mad.  If 
the  ofiender  happens  to  be  a  woman  there  is  no  hmit 
to  our  horror  and  disgust.  But  the  German,  for  all 
his  etiquette  and  class-laws,  is  a  free-thinker  and  a 
born  revolutionary  and  individuahst  where  his  soul 
and  mind  are  concerned.  In  art,  Kterature,  and 
music  he  has  never  been  afraid  to  tear  down  the 
most  sacred  walls  of  tradition  and  to  break  out  on 
new  unknown  ground  with  the  sure  confidence 
that  behind  him  there  will  follow  hordes  of  apprecia- 
tive imitators  and  supporters.  To  think  difierently, 
compose  difierently,  paint  difierently  from  anyone 
else,  is  to  secure  instant  attention  and  arouse  a 
passionate  interest.  It  happens  occasionally  that 
this  freedom  degenerates  into  the  grotesque,  a  wilful 
and  uninspired  seeking  after  the  unusual,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  result  is  a  breadth  of  outlook  and  elasticity 
and  vigour  of  mind  which  creates  the  very  atmosphere 
of  genius.  In  Germany  nobody  endeavours  to  live 
up  to  anyone  else's  standards  of  ideas.  There  is 
none  of  that  painful  striving  after  unoriginahty  and 
convention  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  Enghsh 
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life.  Each  man  may  think  for  himseK,  and,  as  long 
as  his  actions  do  not  colHde  with  his  duty  to  the 
State  and  his  caste,  he  is  free  to  Hve  according  to 
his  ideas  without  fear  of  the  condemnation  and 
suspicion  of  a  conventional  society.  This  is  no 
mere  theoretical  freedom  ;  it  expresses  itself  practi- 
cally in  every  phase  of  Kfe.  Among  the  men  and 
women  I  met  in  my  German  years,  there  were  one 
or  two  at  least  who,  had  they  hved  in  England,  would 
have  been  called  either  mad  or  eccentric,  according 
to  their  position  arid  banking  account.  As  it  was 
nobody  dreamed  of  calhng  them  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  sane 
as  most  of  us,  but  they  had  their  own  ideas  of  hving, 
and  they  hved  accordingly,  and  there  was  not  a  soul 
to  deny  their  right  to  do  so  or  to  label  them  with 
derogatory  epithets.  I  fancy  that  if  anyone  chose 
to  turn  the  whole  order  of  things  upside  down,  dining 
at  breakfast-time,  sleeping  through  the  day  and  work- 
ing through  the  night,  his  conduct  would  excite  some 
interest  but  no  criticism,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a 
number  of  his  acquaintances  would  agree  that  there 
must  be  something  in  the  idea  and  experiment  with 
it  themselves.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection, 
to  recall  the  passionate  affection  with  which  the 
Bavarian  people  surrounded  their  so-called  mad 
king,  Ludwig  ii.  It  did  not  matter  that  his  wild 
extiavagances  were  ruining  the  country.  They 
loved  him  for  his  romantic  midnight  rides,  his  fairy 
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castles,  his  magic  grottos  and  chivalresque  fancies. 
The  unusuahiess  of  his  Ufe  and  thought  was  strange 
to  them,  but  they  had  none  of  that  instinctive  shrink- 
ing of  conventional  souls  from  that  originaUty  which 
is  sometimes  genius  and  sometimes  indeed  madness. 
Had  his  orgies  been  of  the  common  kind  they  might 
have  tolerated  him,  as  it  was  they  adored  him,  and 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  his  freedom  they 
rescued  him.  To-day  his  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
figures  in  Bavarian  history. 

This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  German 
attitude  towards  individual  hberty.  There  are 
not  many  Ludwigs  in  the  world,  perhaps  fortunately, 
but  at  least  something  of  the  same  spirit  which 
made  him  an  object  of  popular  affection  animates 
German  people  in  their  relation  to  one  another. 
It  follows  inevitably  that  there  is  an  incalculable 
diversity  in  German  hfe.  Take  away  a  man's 
terror  of  his  neighbour's  criticism  and  his  servant's 
opinion,  and  you  find  a  new  and  probably  very 
unexpected  personahty  in  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  reUgious,  social,  moral,  and  artistic  matters 
you  can  never  be  sure  what  a  German  will  think  or 
do,  no  matter  what  class  he  belongs  to.  Nothing 
binds  him  to  any  form  of  pietence.  If  he  is  an 
Agnostic,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  proclaim  the  fact 
from  the  housetops,  and  no  one,  not  even  the 
clergyman,  will  look  at  him  askance.  If  he  does 
not  care  for  going  into  evening  dress  for  dinner,  or 
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the  theatre,  he  arrives  in  any  garment  that  happens 
to  please  him  and  shocks  nobody.     If  he  is  a  Croesus, 
and     prefers    to   Kve   on   sausage   and   Sauerkraut 
rather    than  toil  through  nine-course  dinners  for 
the  edification  of  his  cook,  there  is  no  pubKc  opinion 
to   prevent    him   from   following   his   whim.     The 
direct  result  of  this  freedom  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  German  Ufe.     The  German 
churches  are  not  filled  by  men   and  women  who 
come  because  it  is  the  '  correct  thing, ^  or  *  as  an 
example  for  the  servants."     German  social  Kfe  is 
not  dragged  down  to  the  dead  level  of  conventional 
thought.     People  do  not  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
endeavour   to   think  in   exactly   the   same  terms. 
The  very  houses  in  Germany  insist  on  their  indi- 
viduahty  and  on  their  right  to  be  as  different  from 
their  neighbours  as  they  choose — with  sometimes 
amazing  results.     There  are  no  rows  and  rows  of 
atrocious  red-brick  villas,   which   look  as  though 
they  had  been  turned  out  of  the  same  mould  at  the 
rate  of  a  dozen  the  hour.     There  is  nothing  of  the 
red-brick  villa  in  the  German  character.    The  man 
is  hke  the  house  he  hves  in.     To  walk  through  a 
German   residential   town   is   to   be   bewildered — 
occasionally  startled — by  every  architectural  idea 
that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man.     Here  sohd 
virtue   and   comfort,   there  mediaeval   towers   and 
battlements,  here  ItaKan  Renaissance,  there  pure 
fantasy  adorned  with  the  Uveliest  paintings  and 
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frescoes  on  every  free  space  of  wall.  An  English 
friend  once  said  to  me  that  a  German  town  re- 
minded her  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  work  of  big 
children  building  each  one  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  with  a  box  of  many-coloured  bricks.  She 
was  not  far  wrong.  And  if  the  result  lacks  uni- 
formity, is  even  sometimes  chaotic,  it  is  at  least  the 
result  of  a  free  mind  thinking  on  its  own  lines.  At 
least  there  is  chance  that  for  nine  examples  of  bad 
taste  run  riot  there  will  be  one  example  of  beautiful 
originahty. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  sincerity  and  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  his  taste  and  conduct  should 
find  its  reflection  in  all  phases  of  pubhc  life.  The 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  expressing  his  personahty 
in  his'own  terms  is  not  the  man  to  tolerate  humbug 
in  matters  that  concern  the  community  in  general. 
The  German  who  submits  meekly  to  conscription 
and  Governmental  interferences  of  all  kinds  would 
never  allow  his  pubhc  hbraries  to  dictate  to  him  what 
he  should  or  should  not  read  ;  he  would  sweep 
from  office,  at  the  cost  of  a  bloody  revolution,  a 
censor  who  suppressed  Monna  Vanna  at  the 
cost  of  a  Gay  Lord  Quex.  He  would  ridicule 
out  of  existence  any  authority  that  insisted  on 
turning  out  restaurant  frequenters  at  midnight  for 
the  benefit  of  less  respectable  '  night-clubs,'  and 
talked  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  thereby 
closing    the    theatres   and   museums   and   leaving 
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open  the  cinematographs  and  public-houses,  to- 
gether with  such  restaurants  as  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  privilege.  It  is  certain  that  for  all  his 
acceptance  of  a  partial  autocracy  he  would  not 
tolerate  at  the  head  of  his  judicial  system  men  who 
had  offended  against  the  unwritten  laws  of  pubHc 
honour.  In  connection  with  justice,  his  right  to 
judge  freely  each  man  for  himself,  and  his  neighbour 
with  an  equally  wide  tolerance,  has  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  German  courts  of  justice  are 
very  far  from  perfection,  but  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  their  judicial  system,  that  it  is  bound  up 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  red-tape.  Indeed, 
the  human  element  occasionally  upsets  the  balance 
of  an  impartial  justice.  Certainly  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  a  man's  crime,  his  char- 
acter and  temptations,  are  taken  into  a  large 
consideration,  and  criminals  have  been  acquitted 
in  Germany  who  would  certainly  have  been  hung 
in  England.  The  German  demands  for  himself  a 
wide  Uberty  to  judge  in  his  own  private  affairs, 
and  he  grants  that  same  hberty  to  his  neighbours. 
He  still  prefers  to  shoot  down  the  man  who  dis- 
honours him,  rather  than  drag  him  into  the  Law 
Courts,  and  he  has  profound  understanding  for  the 
same  conduct  in  others.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  I  have  seen  a  German  crowd  become  a  howl- 
ing mob,  utterly  regardless  of  law  and  order,  was 
when  pubHc  sympathy  had  been  aroused  on  behalf 
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of  a  clearly  convicted  murderer.  The  scene  of  the 
upheaval  was  a  respectable  residential  town,  where 
an  excitement  of  any  kind  had  not  been  known 
for  generations,  and  whose  populace — ^in  the  now 
famihar  phrase — was  *  law-abiding  '  to  the  last 
man.  As  it  turned  out,  popular  sympathy  was 
entirely  misplaced,  but  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
aroused  under  such  circumstances  was  an  instance 
of  that  subconscious  belief  in  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  act  independently  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  which,  as  in  this  particular  instance, 
can  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  moral  anarchy. 
But  the  root  of  the  behef  is  sound.  It  gives  growth 
to  many  Kberties  essential  to  the  human  dignity, 
and  not  least  to  the  principle  that  Hfe  itself  is  a 
personal  possession  for  which  a  man  is  responsible 
to  God  alone. 

In  Germany  you  are  free  to  cut  your  own  throat, 
or  put  an  end  to  yourself  in  any  way  you  choose. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  restore  you,  but  you 
will  not,  in  addition  to  the  original  cause  of  your 
action,  and  the  mental  and  physical  suffering 
which  it  entailed,  be  sentenced  to  two  months' 
hard  labour.  It  will  be  presumed  that  you  did  not 
act  solely  with  the  intention  of  being  a  pubhc  nuis- 
ance, and  that  you  had  pressing  and  probably  tragic 
reasons  for  your  conduct.  At  least,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered that  since  hfe  was  forced  upon  you  under 
conditions  over  which  you  had  no  control,  the  least 
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that  might  be  allowed  you  is  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  you  choose,  without  interference  from 
authorities  who  have  no  possible  means  of  judging 
its  value  to  you  or  anyone  else.  I  remember,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  German  court-martial  condemning 
a  certain  officer,  who  had  made  an  inefEectual  attempt 
to  shoot  himself,  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  on  the 
somewhat  ironical  charge  of  '  desertion/  The 
Kaiser,  who  is  one  of  the  most  sincerely  rehgious 
men  of  the  age,  nuUified  the  sentence,  declaring  that 
the  man's  hfe  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  to 
account  to  nobody  for  it  but  his  Maker.  It  was 
one  of  those  occasions  when  the  Kaiser's  fearless 
expression  of  his  personal  behef  has  won  for  him 
the  affection  of  his  people.  For  he  voiced,  with 
that  decision,  the  opinion  and  feehng  of  the  whole 
nation.  Law  and  order  must  be  obeyed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  a  man's  soul,  and 
mind,  and  hfe  are  his  own  affair,  and  he  is  free  not 
only  to  beheve  and  think  what  he  pleases,  but  to 
put  an  end  to  his  beheving  and  thinking,  if  such  a 
course  seems  wise  to  him. 

Such  is  the  root  idea  of  German  freedom.  Such, 
too,  is  the  explanation  of  the  German's  comparative 
contentment  under  burdens  which,  to  the  Enghsh- 
man,  seem  intolerable.  To  the  German  the  Enghsh- 
man's  Hfe  seems  equally  fettered,  equally  intoler- 
able. We  laugh  at  the  German  for  his  submission 
to  authority,  and  he  laughs  at  us  for  our  submission 
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to  convention  and  conventional  morality.  When 
we  talk  of  freedom,  we  talk  another  language,  we 
view  our  subject  from  different  standpoints,  and 
we  strive  towards  a  different  ideal.  And  that  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  we  have  never  understood 
each  other. 


CHAPTER   VI 

CLASSES   AND  MEN 

TN  Germany  there  exists  a  spirit  which  is  called 
-*-  Kastengeist.  It  is  a  very  influential  spirit 
and  a  very  old  one,  and  for  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary  it  has  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the  people. 
Translated  into  Enghsh  it  is  called  a  '  class-spirit/ 
but  all  translations  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  in 
reahty  Kastengeist  is  something  unHke  anything 
we  know  in  this  country.  We  also  have  our  dis- 
tinctions, but  they  are  vaguer  than  those  of  the 
Germans,  and  when  we  lay  stress  on  them  we  are 
snobs.  In  Germany,  snobs,  as  a  race,  do  not  exist. 
These  two  statements  may  seem  paradoxical,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  Enghsh  people  who  have 
lived  long  enough  in  Germany  to  reaHse  what 
Kastengeist  means  will  be  ready  to  rise  up  en 
masse  to  declare  that  the  country  teems  with  snobs. 
But  it  is  exactly  over  this  point  that  the  two  people 
understand  each  other  least.  The  EngUshman  in 
Germany  finds  himself  confronted  by  a  countless 
number  of  castes,  each  independent,  each  self- 
sufficient,  each  exclusive.  He  will  find  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  Hnk  between  them,  though  here 
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and  there  the  gulf  between  them  may  be  broader, 
and  that  the  entree  into  one  circle  is  by  no  means  a 
passport  into  the  others.  An  Enghsh woman  has, 
perhaps,  an  even  wider  scope  for  her  investigations, 
for,  as  may  be  remarked,  she  is  a  vastly  more  popular 
person  in  Germany  than  her  masculine  compatriot, 
and  many  doors  are  opened  to  her  which  would 
remain  relentlessly  closed  to  him.  For  my  part 
I  felt  at  first  that  I  was  making  the  unusual  ex- 
perience of  hving  in  several  worlds  at  once — or 
rather  of  passing  from  one  world  to  another  with  a 
breathless  and  confusing  rapidity.  I  hved  at  the 
time  in  a  middle-sized  German  town  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  Court,  a 
garrison,  a  Hochschule,  and,  of  course,  a  vast  official- 
dom. In  an  Enghsh  town  of  the  same  standing  one 
would  have  found  a  mihtary  and  a  civiUan  circle,  and 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  distinctions. 
The  mihtary  would  have  held  together,  and  the 
civihans  would  have  held  together,  and  they  would 
have  been  jealous  of  each  other  after  what  appears 
to  be  the  universal  fashion.  But  in  my  German 
town  there  were  literally  dozens  of  circles,  and, 
equally  hterally,  they  knew  nothing  about  each 
other.  What  is  more,  they  did  not  want  to  know 
anything.  The  regiments  kept  to  themselves,  the 
corps  students  kept  to  themselves,  and  ignored 
the  ordinary  Burschenschaften,  who  in  turn 
ignored  the  students  not  belonging  to  any  organisa- 
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tion  at  all.  The  professors  lived  in  a  world  of  their 
own.  The  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  merchants 
and  Jews,  all  had  their  particular  sphere  in  which 
they  Uved  with  an  air  of  being  the  only  existing 
mortals.  In  all  my  social  wanderings  I  scarcely 
ever  met  a  man  outside  his  own  circle,  and  when  I 
did  I  cannot  say  that  he  struck  me  as  being  particu- 
larly happy.  At  first  I  was  inchned  to  regard  the 
whole  system  as  one  of  organised  snobbery.  I 
frankly  resented  the  chilly  indifierence  which  greeted 
any  reference  of  mine  to  other  *  sets  '  and  the 
suggestion  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  kind  of  tactless- 
ness in  mentioning  that  other  sets  existed.  I  read 
an  unpardonable  arrogance  into  the  indifference, 
and  with  the  readiness  of  a  foreigner  exaggerated 
the  barriers  and  ignored  the  causes  of  their  erection. 
It  took  me  some  years  to  adjust  my  ideas  to  the 
German  point  of  view,  and  when  I  had  done  so  I 
found  that  my  accusation  of  snobbery  had  wholly 
vanished.  In  the  first  place  the  castes  are  a  natural 
and  not  an  artificial  growth  in  German  social  Hfe. 
They  are  not  new,  and  they  have  not  been  de- 
Hberately  cultivated.  They  have  their  root  in 
history,  and  have  their  explanation  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Germany's  development.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  noble  and  mihtary  castes  were  divided 
off  sharply  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
almost  constant  warfare  made  them  of  paramount 
importance,  and  they  hedged  themselves  in  with  a 
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With  this  exception,  no  man  clamours  for  entry 
into  another  man's  set.  There  is  no  idea  of  better- 
ing oneself  or  rising  above  one's  fellows  by  passing 
out  of  one's  own  circle.  Each  profession  is  satisfied 
to  stand  alone,  and  is  indeed  at  heart  mildly  con- 
vinced that  as  far  as  inteUigence  and  utihty  are 
concerned  it  is  the  only  one  that  counts.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  certain  good-natured  tolerance  not  un- 
mixed with  a  smiHng  disparagement  in  the  attitude 
of  one  circle  towards  the  other.  At  the  worst  they 
bore  each  other,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
bore  each  other  almost  inevitably  with  the  net 
result  that  the  less  they  come  together  the  better 
they  are  satisfied.  The  German's  habit  of  special- 
ising is  perhaps  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
Each  man  is  intent  on  his  subject,  and  has  small 
leisure  or  interest  left  for  other  men  with  other 
interests.  He  holds  to  his  own  set,  therefore,  more 
for  intellectual  than  for  social  reasons.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  circles  are  of  equal  social  standing. 
Putting  aside  the  nobihty  and  the  army,  there  are 
subtleties  dividing  even  the  professions  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  define  accurately.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  the  army 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  commerce  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  professions  on  various  ranges 
between.  And  the  only  method  of  judging  the 
social  status  of  the  professions  is  by  gauging  their 
financial  value.    For  the  less  a  man  earns  in  Ger- 
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many,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  a  gen£Iemaii  fri' 
the  German  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
bar  to  snobbery  in  its  worst  form  that  the  German 
has  an  instinctive  and  ineradicable  contempt  for 
wealth  as  a  test  or  a  recommendation.  You  cannot 
buy  your  way  into  society.  It  is  difficult  to  buy 
your  way  into  the  Gotha  Almanack.  Glancing 
down  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  ennobled  in 
the  last  few  years,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  names  are  all  connected  with  some  definite 
service  rendered  directly  to  the  State.  Wealthy 
business  men  or  useful  financiers  are  soothed  with 
the  hundred  and  one  titles  created  for  the  purpose, 
such  as  Gommerzienrat,  Money,  in  a  word,  has  no 
influence  on  German  social  hfe.  The  elect,  though 
they  may  be  glad  enough  to  possess  it,  regard  it  and 
the  making  of  it  with  an  unfeigned  contempt  which 
filters  down  through  all  the  ranks  of  society.  To 
this  day  a  middle-class  family,  however  badly  off 
financially,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  procure  an 
opening  for  the  sons  in  some  already  overcrowded 
profession  rather  than  that  they  should  enter 
business.  A  nobleman  in  commerce  is  still  a  rara 
avis  who  is  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  renegade. 
The  attitude  of  the  upper  classes  on  this  point  is 
twofold  in  its  result.  It  has  a  dark  side,  and  it  has 
its  distinct  value.  On  the  dark  side  it  is  obvious 
that  the  aloofness  of  men  whose  training  and  tradition 
make  them  of  additional  value  to  the  State,  has  cast 
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a  shadow  over  commerce.  For  a  long  time  German 
trade  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Jews, 
thus  becoming  doubly  distasteful  to  a  people  whose 
antipathy  to  the  Jewish  section  of  the  population, 
as  unfortunate  as  it  is  fundamental,  was  inevitably 
increased  by  an  unreasonable  if  natural  bitterness. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  better  section  of 
German  society  has  begun  to  Hft  commerce  to  a 
position  of  dignity  in  the  State,  and  it  is  from  this 
beginning  that  dates  the  respectful  admiration 
with  which  it  is  now  regarded  by  rival  countries. 
But  many  years  will  have  to  pass  before  commerce 
takes  its  legitimate  place,  and  that  time  will  only 
come  when  Germany's  innumerable  nobiUties  have 
been  driven  by  force  of  circumstance  from  their 
present  position.  As  things  are  to-day,  their 
resolute  disparagement  of  all  forms  of  money-making 
has  its  singular  value  as  an  influence  on  German 
life  and  character.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  it  has  made  the  intolerable 
arrogance  of  wealth  impossible,  but  in  the  second 
place,  and  of  more  importance  still,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  taken  the  worst  sting  from  poverty.  In  Germany 
you  can  be  poor,  and  you  can  live  poorly  without 
reproach.  You  can  live  in  a  garret,  and  dress  as 
your  means  allow,  but  you  will  not  be  judged  by 
your  garret  and  your  shabbiness,  but  by  yourself. 
An  honoured  name — or  still  more  a  spark  of  genius 
— ^and  the  doors  of  the  most  exclusive  circles  are 
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opened  to  you.  Talent  or  birth  are  the  only  pass- 
words which  German  society  understands,  and 
wealth,  unless  its  owner  is  either  tactful,  or  himself 
indifferent  to  it,  is  not  even  welcomed.  Ostentation 
of  any  sort  is  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  a  man 
who  overestimates  what  his  fellows  despise,  finds 
himself  ranked  only  as  an  outsider.  This  code  is 
the  very  heart  of  what  is  finest  in  German  hfe.  It 
is  perhaps  in  some  respects  a  harsh  code,  but  not 
even  the  highest  influence  has  been  able  to  shake 
it  from  its  place.  To  the  German  gentleman  the 
worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  is  simply  an  unknown 
ritual. 

This  attitude  towards  money  has  one  more  in- 
estimable advantage — ^it  has  kept  the  privileged 
classes  poor.  The  vast  majority  of  that  great  body 
which  comprises  men  of  the  high  and  '  small  ' 
nobiUty  exist  under  material  conditions  which 
would  be  deemed  burdensome  in  our  Enghsh  family 
of  the  lower  middle  class.  Sometimes  the  financial 
distress  is  acute,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  sufferers 
have  adapted  themselves  to  circumstances  with  a 
skilful  and  open  frugahty.  Those  who  have  estates 
hve  on  them,  and  it  can  be  said  of  them  that  if  their 
tenants  have  httle  enough  to  bless  themselves  with, 
they  too  have  their  own  dire  struggle  for  existence. 
Where  there  is  an  estate  there  is  rarely  much  loose 
money.  The  German  law  of  inheritance  not  only 
provides  that  each  son  and  daughter  shall  inherit 
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the  title,  but  that  a  just  portion  of  the  family  wealth 
shall  be  given  to  each  child.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  with  each  succeeding  generation  the  family 
becomes  poorer,  unless  some  daring  member  breaks 
away  from  the  tradition  and  starts  money-making. 
This  rarely  happens.  The  army  and  the  State 
Office  are  full  of  the  sons  of  impoverished  noble 
famihes.  They  occupy  badly  paid  posts,  and  eke 
out  their  existence  as  best  they  can  with  allowances 
out  of  the  Familien  Stiftung.  This  in  itself  is  not 
desirable — ^it  is  not  desirable  that  any  man  should 
be  poor — but  in  the  present  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment it  is  perhaps  not  unfortunate  that  the  burden 
of  poverty  should  not  rest  wholly  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  working  classes.  It  is  perhaps  well  for  the 
nobihty  itself  that  its  members  should  not  add  to 
their  social  privileges  the  power  and  luxury  of  a  vast 
hereditary  wealth.  This  is  an  age  of  profound 
unrest.  In  England  we  have  a  smouldering  dis- 
content and  bitterness  which  at  any  hour  might 
blaze  out  into  an  open  class  hatred.  It  finds  as 
yet  little  expression  in  Parhament,  but  it  is  no 
less  a  Kving  fire  fanned  up  by  a  dawning  recogni- 
tion of  the  appalhng  disparities  in  Enghsh  hfe.  In 
England  the  working  classes  are  murmuring,  and 
their  leaders  dance  meekly  to  the  Government's 
measure.  In  Germany  the  leaders  are  the  fire- 
brands, and  the  working  classes  have  as  yet  proved 
themselves  a  by  no  means  inflammable  material.    It 
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is  not  that  their  position  is  superior  to  that  of  their 
Enghsh  prototj^e,  nor  that  they  are  of  a  more 
docile  temperament.  But  they  are  not  goaded 
by  the  same  inequahties,  by  the  same  brutal  juxta- 
position of  abject  poverty  and  immense  unearned 
wealth.  There  are  fewer  beggars  in  Germany  and 
fewer  fine  houses.  Money  is  not  so  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  hands 
of  a  caste  against  which  the  whole  instinctive  hatred 
of  a  downtrodden  section  of  the  population  might 
easily  turn.  *  Idle  rich  '  does  not  apply  to  the 
German  nobihty.  The  German  working  man  is 
not  confronted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  nobility 
living  on  the  proceeds  of  slum  property,  or  on 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  some  ancestor  whose 
methods,  in  our  day,  would  probably  land  him  in 
gaol.  The  reigning  dukes  are  almost  without 
exception  men  of  sober  Kves  and  grave  responsi- 
bihties,  answerable  for  their  actions  both  to  their 
particular  State  and  to  the  Empire.  They  are  in 
direct  touch  with  their  people  and  their  needs,  and 
their  own  wealth  is  justified  by  the  accompUshment 
of  very  arduous  duties.  The  lesser  nobihty,  for 
the  greater  part,  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  their 
professions  Hke  ordinary  mortals.  If  they  have 
privileges,  they  are  not  of  the  kind  to  excite  envy 
amongst  those  to  whom  a  sufiiciency  of  food  is  vastly 
more  important  than  high-sounding  honours.  They 
enter  the  army  or  State  service  and  rise  perhaps 
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quickly  to  positions  which  are  more  glorious  than 
lucrative.  They  may  not  be  actually  productive, 
but  they  serve  their  country  earnestly  according  to 
their  tradition,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  parasite 
about  them.  The  '  man  of  leisure ' — ^that  is  to 
say,  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  either  for  the  State 
or  community — ^is  practically  an  unknown  quahty 
in  the  highest  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  and 
the  exception  is  always  an  object  for  contempt. 
Bigoted  the  German  nobleman  may  be  in  his 
stubborn  prejudice  against  money-making  and  the 
money-making  classes,  but  in  the  heart  of  his 
bigotry  there  lies  hidden  a  tradition  of  noblesse  oblige 
which  is  neither  ignoble  nor  selfish.  He  fights 
doggedly  and  sometimes  stupidly  against  the 
demands  and  changes  of  his  time,  but  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  were  his  class  swept  away 
to-morrow  it  would  be  found  that  his  country 
had  sujffered  a  grave  misfortune. 

But  his  class  will  not  be  swept  away.  Modifica- 
tions will  creep  in.  For  all  his  efiorts,  the  subtle, 
slow-moving  tide  of  democracy,  with  its  new  creeds 
and  new  ideals,  will  engulf  him  and  draw  him  down 
to  its  own  level.  There  will  be  nothing  sudden  or 
violent  in  the  transition — ^no  revolution,  no  blood- 
shed, no  outbreak  of  hatred  between  class  and 
class.  When  the  German  nobleman  goes  he  will  go 
unconsciously,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  because 
he  himself  will  have  changed.      As  it  is,  there  is 
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little  antagonism  between  him  and  the  working 
man.  SociaHst  and  Conservative  may  rage  at  each 
other  in  the  Reichstag,  but  in  actual  Hfe  nobleman 
and  labourer  meet  on  terms  which  are  more  sym- 
pathetic than  antagonistic.  For  the  German  Michel 
is  no  fool,  though  he  may  be  something  of  an  ideahst 
in  the  rough.  He  knows  very  well  what  often  lies 
behind  the  fine  uniform  of  his  immaculate  captain. 
He  knows  something  of  the  grim  sacrifices  which  are 
brought  to  pay  for  the  fine  uniform  and  for  the 
tradition  which  it  symbohses.  When  he  leaves  the 
army  it  is  with  no  smouldering  hatred  against  the 
so-called  privileged  class,  but  rather  with  a  vague 
unreasoned  understanding.  On  the  nobleman's 
side  the  matter  is  simpler — almost  primitively  simple. 
His  attitude  is  that  of  his  feudal  ancestors  smoothed 
and  poHshed  by  modern  civilisation.  It  is  auto- 
cratic but  not  offensive.  For  there  are  three  ways 
of  treating  a  man  beneath  you  in  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  three,  two  ways  are  extreme,  and  only 
the  middle  one  a  failure.  Either  you  are  altogether 
above  class,  and  can  treat  the  man  sincerely  and  un- 
consciously as  your  equal,  in  which  case  he  will  return 
confidence  with  confidence,  or  you  will  be  shame- 
facedly conscious  of  your  superiority,  and  endeavour 
to  hide  the  fact  by  a  pompous  good-natured  patronage, 
in  which  case  you  will  be  deceived  and  cheated 
as  an  enemy.  Or,  lastly,  you  are  convinced  of 
your  superiority  and  regard  the  man  as  your  inferior, 
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to  whom  you  owe  respect  and  consideration,  and 
for  whom  you  are  responsible,  in  which  case  he 
will  serve  you  faithfully.  For  the  most  part  Enghsh 
people,  at  present  in  a  state  of  half-baked  democracy, 
muddle  along  the  second  way,  with  the  consequence 
that  complaints  with  regard  to  the  dishonesty  and 
ingratitude  of  the  '  lower  classes  '  are  rife.  The 
German  takes  the  third  road,  and  is  at  present 
unconscious  of  there  being  any  other.  His  attitude 
towards  the  man  beneath  him  is  firm,  dignified,  but 
not  unkindly,  and  it  is  wholly  free  from  the  quahty 
which  a  proud  class  can  bear  least — patronage.  And 
the  man  beneath  him,  with  the  very  human  weakness 
for  birth  and  breeding,  and  having  httle  else  to  envy, 
treats  him  with  honesty  and  an  instinctive  respect. 
There  is  another  reason  for  the  unexpectedly 
good  relations  between  two  such  widely  divided 
classes.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  marking 
social  distinctions  is  not  Umited  to  the  upper  section 
of  society.  The  German  street-cleaner,  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Government  official  with  a 
title,  is  the  last  person  to  deny  social  distinctions  or 
to  demand  their  aboUtion.  He  is  no  more  a  snob 
than  the  officer,  but  he  is  an  official,  and  he  has  a 
title,  and  those  two  advantages  play  a  great  part  in 
his  life.  He  is  proud  of  them ;  they  raise  him  from 
obscurity  to  a  certain  definite  place  in  the  system 
of  things,  and  they  give  him  the  right  to  belong 
to  a  definite  *  set '  in  the  social  world.    All  other 
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street-cleaners  are  not  mere  chance  acquaintances. 
They  are  his  colleagues,  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  a  definite  State  duty.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
official  in  Germany's  vast  officialdom.  It  is  the 
secret  bond  which  hnks  him  with  the  highest  Minister 
in  the  State,  and  which  impels  him  to  offer  respect 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  to  the  sets  ob- 
viously above  his  own.  It  is  not  lack  of  grievances 
or  wholly  the  thought  of  lost  pensions  which  holds 
the  railway  and  post-office  workers  from  strikes. 
These  considerations  may  play  their  part,  but  at 
the  bottom  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  unity,  and 
above  all  a  vague,  perhaps  somewhat  grotesque, 
beHef  in  a  common  social  ideal. 

I  am  aware  that  this  description  does  not  apply 
to  the  vast  industrial  population  from  which  pure 
sociahsm  draws  its  largest  numbers  of  recruits.  But 
even  in  the  coal-fields  and  in  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  the  behef  in,  and  respect  for,  class  distinctions 
wield  their  influence.  They  form  the  strongest  op- 
position which  the  SociaHst  leader  has  to  overcome. 

For,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  the  Junker  in 
the  Reichstag  who  stands  in  the  way  of  democracy 
as  rather  the  street-sweeper  with  his  title  and  his 
titled  colleagues.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the  aristo- 
crat's desire  for  authority  as  the  proletarian's  in- 
stinctive and  subconscious  behef  in  authority  which 
upholds  the  present  undemocratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 


CHAPTER   VII 

A  PORTRAIT   GALLERY 

TT  is  sometimes  of  value  to  put  aside  our  large 
-■-  and  general  impressions  of  a  whole  people 
and  take  up  instead  the  saHent  features  as  they 
have  appeared  to  us — to  leave,  as  it  were,  our  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  country  and  come  down  into  the 
cities  and  study  there,  not  the  crowd  but  the  in- 
dividuals. In  so  doing  we  are  apt  to  pick  out  what 
we  carelessly  call  '  typical ' — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
men  and  women  who  are  most  unhke  our  EngHsh 
selves;  and  because  the  quahty  of  self-flattery  is 
deep-rooted  in  us  we  very  often  choose  out  what 
is  most  ugly,  what  is  most  grotesquely  unusual. 
It  is  not  a  method  of  study  which  appeals  to  us 
as  apphed  to  ourselves.  When  a  foreigner  runs  up 
against  an  EngHshman  of  no  manners  or  morals  we 
beg  him  to  remember  that  the  specimen  is  in  no 
way  typical  of  us.  When  travelhng  with  German 
friends  in  Switzerland  I  have  always  endeavoured 
to  draw  their  attention  to  shop  windows  whilst  a 
band  of  trippers  —  not  necessarily  cheap  —  have 
swaggered  or  slouched  past  us,  and  if  my  friends 
did  not  resort  to  the  same  ruse  with  regard  to  their 
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undesirable  compatriots  I  think  it  was  because  the 
Germans  are  not  so  nationally  self-conscious  as  we 
are.  But  at  least  it  is  certain  that  we  ourselves 
expect  to  be  judged  by  our  best,  and  not  by  our 
worst.  When  we  talk  of  a  '  real '  Enghshman  or 
a  *  true '  Enghshman  we  conjure  up  the  finest 
type  the  race  has  produced.  We  all  know  that 
the  race  has  produced  other  types  of  which  we  have 
nothing  to  be  proud,  but  we  do  not  choose  that 
those  should  be  accepted  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  nation.  And  we  are  perfectly  right  in 
our  claim.  The  best  is  always  the  most  typical. 
If  we  could  only  be  equally  just  in  our  judgment 
of  other  countries  we  should  have  been  spared 
much  hatred  and  bitterness. 

When  the  average  Enghshman  talks  of  the 
Germans  he  has  met  on  the  Continent  it  is  always 
in  a  tone  of  disparagement.  He  describes  the 
dowdy  women  and  the  heavy  ill-mannered  men.  He 
tells  you  that  the  Enghsh  are  being  driven  out  of 
their  old  hohday  haunts  by  hordes  of  Germans  who, 
with  their  manners,  their  lack  of  refinement,  and 
their  low  demands  on  comfort,  are  making  the 
different  places  intolerable.  And  you  feel  somehow 
that  for  himself  and  you  he  has  epitomised  the 
whole  German  nation.  But  it  so  happens  that  the 
kind  of  German  to  which  our  Enghshman  refers 
belongs  to  a  class  which,  flourishing  in  England  some 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  fortunately  almost  extinct. 
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But  it  flourished  long  enough  to  make  us  the  most 
hated  people  in  Europe.  It  is  the  class  not  of 
nouveau  riche  but  of  a  new  and  mediocre  prosperity. 
In  its  last  generation  it  was  very  poor,  and  now  that 
it  has  gained  a  certain  affluence  it  travels.  It 
travels  as  it  used  to  Uve — without  refinement  or 
beauty,  seeking  bhndly  and  instinctively  to  rub  ofE 
something  of  its  narrowness  and  coarseness  against 
a  wider  and  more  lovely  world.  It  is  probably  a 
lower  class  than  anything  we  ever  exhibited  on 
the  Continent.  Our  geographical  position  enabled 
us  to  keep  our  very  worst  at  home  until  such  time 
as  they  were  comparatively  presentable.  Germany, 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  travel-land,  sends  out 
into  Switzerland,  for  example,  men  and  women  of 
the  smallest  means,  accustomed  to  those  narrow 
and  sordid  conditions  which  preclude,  in  this  genera- 
tion at  least,  either  personal  refinement  or  the  appre- 
ciation of  refinement.  It  is  not  for  any  man  to  judge 
or  to  complain.  These  people  must  and  ought  to 
travel  if  they  are  ever  to  be  different.  They  will 
learn  quickly  enough  the  things  which  we  have 
learnt  with  years  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  accept  them  as  growing  children, 
awkward,  discomforts  to  themselves  and  everyone 
else,  but  wholly  inevitable.  But  in  all  fairness  we 
must  not  accept  them  as  typical.  The  *  typical '  is 
surely  not  the  new  growth,  whose  final  development 
we  can  scarcely  guess  at,  but  rather    the  long- 
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established  firmly  rooted  plant  with  its  strongly 
marked  and  fully  formed  characteristics.  And  so, 
as  I  consider  my  own  portrait  gallery,  with  its  many 
pictures,  taken  from  almost  every  sphere  of  German 
life,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  picking  out  those  that 
I  feel  to  be  most  typical  of  the  oldest,  deepest,  and 
best  in  Germany.  I  turn  my  eyes  first,  according 
to  order  of  precedence,  to  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
whose  part  in  the  making  of  German  history  has 
been  no  small  one.  But  it  is  not  because  both 
rumour  and  truth  have  assigned  to  her  the  influence 
which  has  guided  her  own  State,  and  even  the  policy 
of  her  Imperial  nephew,  that  I  think  of  her  first. 
Rather  than  as  the  clever  and  determined  woman 
I  see  her  as  the  ideal  German  noblewoman,  as  a 
representative  figure  of  all  the  highest  and  finest 
traditions  of  German  royalty.  In  England  the 
people  have  long  since  lost  touch  with  their  old 
rulers.  Their  dukes  have  neither  authority  nor 
influence,  and  it  is  consequently  not  easy  for  them 
to  reahse  the  attitude  of  German  subjects  towards 
such  a  personahty  as  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess 
of  Baden.  Baden  itself  is  a  model  and  very  modern 
State.  It  has  always  been  foremost  in  reform, 
and  most  Liberal  in  its  tendencies.  Everything 
new  has  been  eagerly  welcomed,  and  daring  changes, 
almost  sociaHstic  in  their  character,  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Constitution.  And  yet  there  is  no 
State  so  closely  united  to  its  reigning  House,  no 
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people  so  conscious  of  being  one  with  its  direct 
rulers.  I  remember,  in  this  connection,  a  striking 
instance  which  at  the  time  convulsed  Germany 
with  amusement  and  the  Sociahst  party  with 
wrath.  It  is  customary  at  the  opening  of  the 
various  State  ParUaments  for  three  cheers  to  be 
called  first  for  the  Emperor  and  then  for  the  head 
of  the  reigning  House.  On  these  occasions  the 
Sociahst  party  either  remains  seated  or  leaves  the 
hall  as  a  mark  of  their  disapprobation.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  a  fundamental  part  of  their  ritual. 
Imagine,  therefore,  the  consternation  of  German 
SociaHsm  when  it  was  disclosed  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  Baden  Parhament  the  Sociahst  section  had 
not  only  remained  to  welcome  the  Grand  Duke,  but 
had  actually  risen  to  their  feet  and  cheered  him 
to  the  echo.  I  do  not  remember  what  excuses 
the  much-abused  leaders  subsequently  made  for 
themselves,  but  I  do  remember  that  a  spht  in  the 
Sociahst  party  nearly  resulted,  and  that  for  weeks 
afterwards  the  German  comic  papers  were  filled  with 
caricatures  of  the  Grand  Duke  as  bosom  friend  and 
companion  of  his  Sociahst  subjects.  It  was  no  very 
great  incident,  but  it  showed  very  clearly  the  feehng 
which  exists  between  ruler  and  people.  But  the 
feehng  is  not  of  new  growth.  It  has  been  built  up, 
stone  by  stone,  with  an  infinite  patience,  loyalty,  and 
devotion,  and  in  that  work  Louise  of  Baden,  daughter 
of  the    old    Emperor   WilUam,  had   the   greatest 
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share.  In  the  truest  sense  of  an  expression  which 
has  been  almost  emptied  of  meaning  by  senti- 
mental journahsm,  she  has  been  the  mother  of 
her  country.  And  not  a  weak  or  yielding  mother, 
either.  When  the  time  came  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  support  her  husband,  the  late  and  dearly  loved 
Eriedrich  ii.,  in  his  defiance  of  his  people's  will.  In  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  the  Baden  people 
chose  to  side  with  Austria.  The  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  an  action, 
set  themselves  determinedly  against  it,  and  had  to 
fly  their  capital.  They  returned  in  triumph.  But 
for  their  action  and  the  Grand  Duchess's  powerful 
influence  at  the  Prussian  Court,  Baden  would  have 
lost  her  independence  as  completely  as  did  Hanover 
and  Nassau.  This  fact  the  people  reahsed  with  an 
increasing  sense  of  gratitude.  The  passing  ani- 
mosity changed  to  a  devotion  which  deepened  to 
something  almost  unknown  in  these  modern  days — 
a  personal  love  and  loyalty.  Both  love  and  loyalty 
were  deserved.  If  ever  the  motto  noblesse  oblige 
was  obeyed,  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit, 
it  was  obeyed  by  this  strangely  ideal  couple.  There 
was  no  need,  no  ambition,  no  misfortune  in  which 
they  did  not  take  their  active  personal  share.  It 
was  not  only  the  people  they  served  but  the  in- 
dividual ;  they  distributed  not  merely  gracious 
words  and  smiles  but  practical  help,  and  neither 
poverty  nor  even  folly  closed  their  doors  on  those 
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who  needed  it.  I  know  of  men  of  no  birth,  but  of 
much  talent,  crushed  under  foohshly  contracted 
debts,  who  were  rescued  not  once  but  twice  from 
their  obHgations,  and  given  fresh  chances  by  a  never- 
faihng  generosity.  I  know  of  artists,  great  men  now 
some  of  them,  who  owe  their  first  steps  up  the  ladder 
from  nothingness  to  fame  to  the  powerful  energetic 
support  of  their  Landesherrn.  I  know  of  others, 
not  great  at  all,  who  have  been  given  their  golden 
opportunity.  And  what  was  done  for  the  individual 
was  done  for  the  State.  The  theatre,  the  charitable 
institutions,  the  hospitals,  all  forms  of  private 
enterprise,  from  a  kindergarten  to  a  manufac- 
tory, were  the  objects  of  a  personal  and  vital 
interest.  And  all  this  done  without  patronage, 
without  condescension,  but  as  something  natural, 
selbstverstdndlich.  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
went  about  their  capital  and  country  with  the 
ease  and  naturalness  of  private  individuals  who 
were  yet  bound  to  the  merest  passer-by  on  the 
street  by  a  secret  bond  of  unity.  They  belonged 
to  their  people,  and  their  people  belonged  to  them. 
But  there  was  no  feeHng  of  democracy  about  their 
attitude.  They  were  never  less  than  their  race,  and 
never  more  than  human,  and  around  them  was  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity  which  no  one  had  ever 
dared  to  ignore. 

I    witnessed    the    celebration    of    their    golden 
wedding,  and  then,  all  too  soon  after,  the  Grand 
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Duke's  funeral.  It  seemed  to  many,  then,  that  with 
the  dying  out  of  that  one  hght,  its  companion  flame, 
which  had  burnt  so  steadily  and  loyally  throughout 
the  years,  would  inevitably  pass  too.  There  were 
tales  told  of  how  she  locked  herself  in  with  her 
husband's  portrait  and  would  see  no  one.  But 
there  is  no  cowardice  or  weakness  in  the  Hohen- 
zollern  blood.  The  Grand  Duchess  Louise  re- 
turned to  hfe  and  to  her  duty.  The  schools  and 
hospitals,  the  poor  and  unfortunate  whom  she  had 
helped  in  the  past,  saw  her  again  aged  but  unbowed, 
resolute  and  indefatigable.  I  remember  vividly  a 
day  when  she  visited  a  girls'  art  school  which  was 
celebrating  its  first  twenty-five  years  of  hfe.  There 
were  five  flights  of  stairs  to  cUmb  to  reach  the  studios, 
but  she  mounted  them  without  complaint  or  pause, 
and  spent  a  long  hour  among  the  pictures  of  the 
exhibition,  talking  to  the  students  and  examining 
their  work  as  though  she  knew  neither  fatigue  nor 
the  behests  of  time.  Later  it  was  my  privilege  to 
come  in  more  personal  contact  with  Her  Boyal 
Highness.  At  that  time  I  was,  as  it  were,  her  subject, 
and  every  subject  was  her  personal  interest.  To 
write  a  book,  or  paint  a  picture,  or  to  have  served 
the  community  was  to  forge  oneself  a  key  which 
would  open  even  the  palace  gates.  A  book  of 
mine  on  Germany  had  got  into  the  Dowager  Grand 
Duchess's  hands.  It  happened  to  please  her,  and 
I  was  given  an  audience.    I  confess  that  Grand 
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Duchesses  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule 
among  my  acquaintances,  and  that  I  viewed  my 
interview  with  awe  and  trembhng.     I  confess  too 
that  the  lackeys  who  handed  me  from  room  to  room 
terrified  me,  and  the  Court  lady  who  received  me 
did  not  add  to  my  sense  of  ease.     But  all  nervousness 
passed  as  the  sUght,  black-clad  figure  entered  the 
room.    Nor  was  my  faltering  German  needed.     The 
Grand  Duchess  talked  Enghsh  more  correctly  than 
I  did  and  with  a  remarkable  purity  of  accent.     We 
were  seated  in  an  alcove  where  hangs  a  large  portrait 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke.     It  was  Easter  time,  and 
there  were  flowers  beneath  the  picture,  and  on  the 
table  close  by  all  kinds  of  Easter  gifts,  such  as  any 
much-loved    mother    might     receive  —  books    and 
flowers,  and  I  believe  even  an  Easter  egg  ;   all  very 
human,  and   natural,  and   simple.     My    constraint 
passed.     We  talked  of  my  work,  and  of  my  German 
experiences,  and  of  all  that  was  being  done  to  im- 
prove the  relationship   between   my  country  and 
hers.     There  was  generous  appreciation  in  her  words 
and  a  deep  desire  for  peace,  though  not  at  the  cost  of 
Germany's  dignity.     War  seemed  to  her  an  incred- 
ible wrong  and  an  equally  incredible  folly.    At  that 
time  it  was  threatening  enough  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  consideration,  and  her  reference  to  the 
unscrupulous   misuse   of   Press   influence   betrayed 
her  knowledge  of  the  root  evil.     Later  she  told  me 
of  her  own  visit  to  England  during  Queen  Victoria's 
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lifetime,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  realise  that  *  my 
nephew  '  and  '  my  father  '  referred  to  Emperors. 
But  indeed  I  did  not  reaUse  it.  Titles  and  earthly 
grandeurs  became  insignificant  before  the  simple 
greatness  of  character.  As  I  looked  at  the  fine, 
nobly-cut  face  of  the  woman  opposite  me,  I  seemed 
to  see  the  outstanding  events  of  her  Hfe  explained 
in  every  hne.  I  saw  the  wise,  beneficent  eyes,  the 
resolute  nose  and  chin,  the  fearless  mouth.  I  under- 
stand how  and  why  she  had  defied  popular  resent- 
ment. I  knew  when  she  had  flung  herself  across  her 
father's  body  at  the  moment  when  his  would-be 
assassin  was  about  to  fire  a  second  shot  she  had 
acted  in  the  only  way  she  could.  And  for  all  her 
interest  in  the  world  and  in  things  Enghsh  she  was 
German  to  the  heart,  passionately  German.  The 
glory  of  the  Empire  and  the  welfare  of  her  people 
were  fundamentally  all  that  mattered.  One  felt 
instinctively  that  her  every  action  was  inspired 
by  that  profound  and  Spartan  sense  of  duty — that 
untranslatable  Pflichtgefuhl  which  is  the  heart  of 
every  German  sacrifice  and  of  all  German  discipHne. 
My  audience  lasted  over  an  hour.  A  lackey 
made  his  appearance  to  warn  Her  Royal  Highness 
of  the  passage  of  time.  He  was  dismissed.  I  am 
afraid  all  my  carefully  learned  formulas  had  been 
dismissed  some  time  before,  but  it  was  hard  for  a 
plebeian  soul,  unaccustomed  to  such  things,  to  be 
anything  but  natural  and  straightforward  with  so 
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natural  and  straightforward  a  personality.  At  least 
I  hope  that  my  lapses  from  strict  etiquette  were 
pardoned. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  it  transpired 
that  I  was  engaged  on  a  book  on  the  Black  Forest,  a 
part  of  her  country  in  which  she  was  peculiarly 
interested.  At  parting  she  promised  to  send  me 
books  and  papers  with  regard  to  certain  popular 
customs  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant.  I  scarcely 
imagined  that  so  sHght  a  matter  would  be  remem- 
bered, but  next  morning,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
stalwart  Court  lackey  on  my  doorstep,  his  dignity 
much  impaired  by  an  immense  parcel  of  books  and 
pictures.  And  so  it  appeared  that  a  promise  is 
never  too  small  to  be  kept. 

I  had  one  last  audience  with  Her  Royal  Highness 
before  I  left  Germany,  and  of  all  German  experiences 
those  two  occasions  stand  out  most  vividly  and 
most  happily.  For  it  is  not  the  memory  of  a  Grand 
Duchess  but  of  a  great  woman  which  I  carried  with 
me. 

There  are  other  pictures  in  my  gallery,  no  less 
typical,  scarcely  less  pleasant  to  look  back  on. 
One  of  them  I  always  think  of  when  I  hear  com- 
patriots declaim  on  the  dulness  and  plainness  of 
the  German  woman.  A  very  charming  portrait, 
this  one,  and  so  typically  German  that  I  have  not 
met  its  counterpart  in  all  my  travels.  I  recall  a 
tall,  slender  woman,  not  perhaps  beautiful  in  the 
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strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  with  that  mysterious 
quahty  which  is  more  than  beauty.  There  is  a 
touch  of  an  over-great  dehcacy  about  the  pale  face 
and  rather  languid  eyes,  but  in  a  moment  pallor  and 
languor  seem  to  vanish  before  a  flash  of  humour  or 
a  quick  enthusiastic  appreciation.  She  had  tra- 
velled much,  for  her  husband  was  ambassador,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  on  her  way  she  had  gathered 
many  of  the  world's  riches,  using  all  her  German 
power  of  absorbing  knowledge  and  her  own  per- 
sonahty  in  its  transmutation  from  cold  grey  facts 
to  a  warm  and  hving  intellectual  possession.  She 
dressed  exquisitely,  and  her  movements  were  graceful, 
with  the  balance  of  a  well-proportioned  body.  But 
it  was  not  for  these  outward  things  that  she  stands 
out  so  vividly  in  my  memory.  She  was  a  society 
woman,  and  she  spoke,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
language  of  her  class.  Hers  was  no  idle  gossip,  nor 
was  her  conversation  heavy  or  consciously  intel- 
lectual. She  spoke  of  music  and  art  and  books  with 
an  almost  passionate  understanding.  Enghsh  and 
French  Kterature  were  as  famihar  to  her  as  their 
languages,  which  she  controlled  perfectly  and  with 
an  unusual  appreciation  of  their  subtleties.  Yet 
whatever  she  touched  it  was  always  with  a  Ughtness, 
a  dehcacy  and  charm  which  made  one  wonder  how 
one  had  ever  found  a  certain  book  dull  or  a  certain 
symphony  ponderous.  She  knew  a  vast  number  of 
the  world's  great  ones,  but  it  was  clear  that  she  had 
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only  real  interest  for  those  whose  greatness  lay  in 
something  above  and  beyond  birth  and  position ; 
and  yet  for  all  that  an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats. 
I  recall  especially  one  evening  at  her  house.  There 
were  only  men  of  position  in  the  State  and  army 
present,  and  I  confess  that  it  was  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  born  of  my  feminine  pride,  that  I  saw 
how  they  answered  to  her  helm,  their  conversation, 
like  powder  beneath  a  spark,  flashing  in  response  to 
her  inspiration,  their  train  of  thought  following  her 
careless  guidance  through  a  maze  of  topics.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  suggest  that  she  was  typical  in  the 
sense  that  all  German  women,  even  of  her  own  class, 
are  like  her,  but  in  her  intellect,  her  interests  and 
tastes,  her  very  appearance,  she  was  very  typical  of 
the  best.  In  the  past  it  was  just  such  women  who 
formed  the  most  famous  German  salons,  and 
though  the  art  of  brilHant  conversation — or  indeed 
of  talking  sense  at  all — has  passed  out  of  fashion, 
it  was  still  good  to  find  the  spirit  that  made  those 
salons  possible. 

There  are  other  portraits  from  the  same  world  to 
which  my  ambassadress  belonged — less  brilhant  and 
framed  in  that  grim  poverty  and  stoically-borne 
privation  which  is  the  inheritance  of  so  many  great 
German  families.  I  recall  one  fair,  deUcate-looking 
woman  and  her  brother.  They  hved  in  a  small 
north  German  town,  she  as  singing-mistress,  he  as 
ofl&cer  in  a  hne  regiment.     There  was  no  money,  but 
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they  came  of  an  old  race,  and  that  he  should  not 
wear  the  King's  uniform,  as  his  fathers  had  done, 
was  an  impossible  breaking  of  an  honourable  tradi- 
tion. And  so  his  sister  gave  singing  lessons  the  Uve- 
long  day,  and  paid  for  his  uniforms  and  all  the  in- 
evitable expenses  which  his  position  entailed.  AVhen 
I  knew  her  first  she  was  engaged  to  a  brother  officer, 
but  soon  afterwards  I  heard  that  the  engagement 
had  been  broken  ofi.  They  had  neither  of  them 
money  enough,  and  there  was  the  brother  and  the 
family  to  be  considered.  It  had  been  a  very  genuine 
love-affair.  The  young  officer  volunteered  for 
foreign  service,  and  my  friend  went  on  with  her 
singing  lessons.  She  gave  no  sign,  but  her  health 
broke  down.  She  had  been  very  pretty,  and  gay,  and 
charming — she  grew  wan  and  old-looking,  and  she 
was  often  ill.  But  the  singing  lessons  never  stopped. 
At  first  I  felt  a  very  deep  contempt  for  the  man  to 
whom  the  sacrifices  had  been  brought.  As  I  grew 
to  know  him  and  saw  something  of  his  hfe  my 
contempt  was  turned  to  pity  and  no  Kttle  respect. 
Even  in  a  hne  regiment  an  officer  must  have  money 
— ^he  must  even  have  a  good  deal,  according  to 
German  ideas,  to  Uve  easily  and  to  take  his  full 
share  in  the  regimental  Hfe.  My  friend's  brother 
lived  the  hfe  of  a  Spartan.  He  was  a  brilUant 
young  man  with  good  prospects  of  the  future,  and 
for  the  hope  of  that  future  he  gave  up  everything 
that  makes  an  officer's  hfe  worth  hving.    It  is  not 
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easy  to  refuse  every  offer  of  hospitality,  every  in- 
vitation, and  to  run  the  risk  of  a  general  unpopu- 
larity by  holding  aloof  from  every  regimental 
festivity.  And  to  run  into  debt  is  so  easy  for  an 
officer.  Every  shopkeeper  will  give  him  unbounded 
credit  and  show  an  endless  consideration  with 
regard  to  payment.  My  friend's  brother  made  no 
debts  ;  he  kept  rigidly  to  his  course,  practising  an 
economy  which  was  sometimes  pathetic.  Even  his 
orderly  did  not  know  how  it  happened  that  though 
his  immaculate  heutenant  never  sent  his  hand- 
kerchiefs to  the  laundry  and  his  white  kid  gloves  to 
the  cleaners  both  articles  of  apparel  were  always  in 
their  place  as  spotless  as  the  carefully  preserved 
uniforms.  Perhaps  if  he  had  seen  how  that  same 
immaculate  heutenant  spent  his  evenings  at  his 
sister's  flat  with  a  bottle  of  benzene,  a  packet  of  Lux, 
and  an  iron,  as  objects  of  entertainment,  the  mystery 
might  have  explained  itself  to  him.  Through  all 
these  petty  and  serious  hardships  botli  sister  and 
brother  were  always  cheerful  and  uncomplaining. 
In  the  bad  days  they  looked  forward  to  the  future — 
"  When  Karl  is  on  the  Staff  i '' 

That  was  the  goal  of  their  ambitions.  And  yet 
even  then  there  would  be  the  old  struggle,  brilhantly 
gilded.  Nor,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  could  any  future, 
however  prosperous,  make  up  for  these  lost  years. 
Noblesse  oblige  was  the  fetish  for  which  they  had 
sacrificed  their  lives. 
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Then  there  are  other  faces  to  be  recalled  with 
that  half-smiHng  affection  which  one  gives  to  grown- 
up children.  The  naive  and  simple  in  the  German 
character  has  been  so  often  portrayed  and  cari- 
catured that  one  has  almost  ceased  to  beUeve  that 
it  is  true  to  hfe.  Yet  I  know  one  German  pro- 
fessor who  would  have  been  the  joy  of  any  humorist 
out  on  the  search  for  national  portraits.  He  was  a 
professor  of  painting,  very  poor,  very  indifferent 
to  his  poverty,  an  immense  personaHty,  both  in 
stature,  in  heart,  in  all  the  quahties  which  make  up 
a  lovable  human  being.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  him  come 
saiUng  down  the  street,  his  wide  cape  flpng  in  the 
breeze,  his  Rembrandt  slouch  hat  drawn  down  at 
a  dashing  angle  over  the  short  grey  curls,  his  broad 
kindly  face  abeam  with  a  world-loving  satisfaction. 
He  seemed  to  fill  the  street.  When  you  met  him 
the  Rembrandt  hat  was  removed  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  which  carried  you  back  to  an  age  of  trouba- 
dours and  gallant  knights.  Only  he  was  genuinely 
gallant — which  is  more  than  can  be  truthfully  said 
of  these  overestimated  swashbuckhng  ancestors  of 
ours.  His  courtesy  was  exquisite  in  its  sincerity. 
His  handclasp  expressed  a  heartfelt  behef  not  only 
in  you  but  in  the  whole  world,  which  added  curiously 
to  your  own  faith.  As  to  his  pictures  I  could  not 
judge.  I  know  they  were  full  of  the  love  of  things, 
but  then  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred 
painters  in  our  httle  town,  and  many  of  them  were 
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famous.  I  often  wondered  if  my  professor  ever  sold 
a  picture.  I  think  he  eked  out  his  Uving  with 
painting  lessons,  and  I  know  many  students  who 
went  to  him  not  for  instruction  in  art  but  for  hope 
and  inspiration.  His  enthusiasm  and  encourage- 
ment were  alone  worth  the  pittance  which  repre- 
sented his  honorary.  I  spent  many  unforgettable 
hours  in  his  artistically  untidy  studio.  In  the 
intervals  of  work  he  would  drag  out  a  broken-down 
harmonium  and  play  waltz  music  for  his  pupils  to 
dance  to.  Sometimes  he  danced  himself,  and  then 
there  would  come  angry  complaints  from  the  studio 
beneath.  Or  he  would  bring  out  a  mandoline  and 
accompany  himself  in  old  German  songs  which  he 
loved.  He  never  would  beUeve  that  you  were  less 
talented  than  himself  in  that  direction.  He  was 
convinced  that  everyone  must  be  able  to  play  and 
sing,  and  I  have  a  painful  recollection  of  being 
cajoled  into  a  rendering  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,'' 
which,  as  I  had  no  pretensions  to  a  voice,  was  ex- 
tremely painful.  Only  the  professor  seemed  thor- 
oughly deKghted.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw 
the  funny  side  of  the  performance  or  not — ^but,  in- 
deed, the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  his  strong 
point.  He  enjoyed  a  joke,  but  he  never  would  have 
understood  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense  or  anyone 
else's.  Life,  to  him,  was  a  good  thing,  out  of  which 
one  could  get  much  merriment,  but  to  find  a  cause 
of  fun  in  other  people's  pecuharities  would  have 
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seemed  to  him  cruel  and  pointless.  It  must  be 
added  that  no  one  ever  laughed  at  him  or,  indeed, 
wanted  to  laugh,  and  the  bold  spirit  who  had  tried 
to  poke  fun  at  him  would  have  enjoyed  a  general 
unpopularity.  I  remember  his  three  daughters  as 
exceptionally  talented  and  beautiful  girls  who 
helped  to  keep  up  the  household  with  their  earnings 
as  music  teachers.  They  were  always  as  cheerful  as 
their  father  in  spite  of  their  straitened  circum- 
stances. I  beUeve  they  formed  the  most  genuinely 
happy  family  in  all  the  town. 

I  find  even  more  modest,  not  less  honourable, 
portraits  in  my  gallery.  Since  we  Kved  in  Germany 
we  hved  as  unpretentious  Germans  do,  and  often  in 
the  evening  we  would  wander  out  and  buy  ourselves 
Jcalten  Aufschnitt  at  our  favourite  Wurstler,  and 
carry  our  purchases  home  in  triumph  for  supper. 
The  shop  we  frequented  attracted  us  by  its  spotless 
cleanhness,  the  fascinating  way  with  which  its 
dainties  were  displayed.  And  we  hked,  too,  the 
elderly  couple  who  supervised  the  serving  and  who 
carved  the  ham  and  sausage  with  such  exquisite 
precision.  They  were  such  plain,  simple  folk, 
imbued  with  that  intense  respect  for  *  class ' 
which  burns  in  the  heart  of  every  good  bourgeois. 
The  way  in  which  they  would  serve  Countess  von 
A  .  .  .  (for  in  Germany  even  countesses  buy  their 
own  Jcalten  Aufschnitt),  reminded  me  of  a  Court 
function.       But    they    were    pohte   to    everyone. 
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and  of  that  scrupulous  honesty  which  those  who 
know  attribute  with  gratitude  to  German  trades- 
people. One  day  a  great  singer  came  to  the  Court 
theatre,  and  the  town  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  we 
learned  that  as  an  additional  cause  of  the  general 
enthusiasm  the  visitor  was  a  townsman  born  and 
bred.  The  name  certainly  sounded  familiar  to  us, 
and  presently  we  discovered  that  he  was  no  less  than 
the  son  of  our  Wurstler,  himself  a  well-known 
baritone!  Other  facts  transpired.  These  humble 
folk  were  richer  than  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
they  served.  They  could  have  bought  up  the 
Countess  von  A  .  .  .  and  a  good  piece  of  the  town 
had  they  so  desired.  They  could  have  had  the  best 
seats  in  the  theatre,  and  swaggered  in  a  carriage 
and  pair.  They  did  none  of  these  things.  They 
lived  modestly,  and  they  kept  rigorously  to  the 
customs  and  to  the  people  of  their  own  class.  When 
they  went  away  on  their  hoUdays  they  sought  out 
small  unlikely  places. 

"  You  see,"  they  explained  to  me  when  we  were 
casually  discussing  favourite  hohday  resorts  over 
the  counter,  **  we  don't  Uke  going  to  L.  So  many 
of  our  customers  go  there,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
right." 

Right  or  wrong,  that  was  their  attitude  towards 
their  own  wealth.  It  did  not  make  them  any 
different  from  what  they  were.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  they  consider  that  it  would  raise  them  to  an 
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equality  with  the  shabbiest,  most  impoverished 
of  all  their  aristocratic  customers.  There  was  no 
false  humiUty  about  them.  They  spared  their  own 
feehngs  as  much  as  those  of  others  when  they 
refused  to  allow  their  money  to  be  held  up  in  com- 
parison to  birth.  In  their  way  they  were  very 
proud,  and  in  their  outlook  they  were  very 
German. 

One  last  portrait — taken  this  time  from  a  German 
agricultural  village.  It  is  a  very  typical  one. 
Imagine  a  tall,  stalwartly -built  girl  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  flaxen,  somewhat  curly,  hair,  and  eyes  that 
wear  a  curious  look  of  wistfulness.  She  very  rarely 
laughs,  but  more  often  a  faint  smile  can  be  coaxed 
out  of  her,  tinged  with  that  same  indefinable  melan- 
choly. I  knew  her  first  as  our  maid-of -all- work, 
but  although  she  was  then  only  nineteen,  a  whole 
hfetime  of  labour  lay  behind  her.  From  her  earhest 
childhood  she  had  worked  on  her  father's  field, 
tended  children  scarcely  younger  than  herself, 
kept  house  and  been  content  to  earn  nothing,  to 
expect  nothing.  And  now  she  had  come  into  the 
town  to  earn — for  the  family.  Her  sisters  had 
gone  the  same  way  before  her.  Some  of  them  had 
married,  and  if  ever  she  was  able  to  save  enough 
she  would  marry  too.  But  her  wages  were  not 
high,  and  most  of  them  found  their  way  into  the 
parental  coffers.  Her  people  were  very  poor,  it 
seemed,  and  needed  all  the  help  they  could  get. 
9 
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Our  Frieda — model   of   honesty,   of  industry,  and 
loyalty  !     Not  very  clever,  perhaps,   not  '  smart ' 
at  all,  aged  and  sobered  long  before  her  time,  but 
infinitely  hard-working  and  patient.     If  we  rarely 
heard  her  laugh  we  never  heard  her  complain.     I 
think  she  would  have  died  rather  than  fail  us,  and 
the  faintest  blame  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
shake  her  from  her  steadfast  calm.     On  Sundays 
she  would  wear  a  coat  and  hat  instead  of  the  week- 
day shawl,  and  visit  her  married  sisters.     There,  too, 
she  met  the  young  man  of  her  choice,  and  he  would 
accompany  her   home  with  as  much  decorum  as 
though    they  belonged    to    vastly  higher  'circles.' 
For  all  her  poverty  and  lack  of  education,  she  had 
an  innate  refinement,  a  deep,  subconscious  valuation 
of  her  own  dignity  and  of  the  good  and  bad  that 
made  her   an    object    of    afiection    and    respect. 
Pleasures  she  had  few.     Now  and  again  we  would 
send  her  to  the  theatre,  or  the  cinematograph  show, 
but  she  never  went  of   her  own  accord.     Nor  did 
she  read.     I  never  saw  a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  her 
hand.    Her  hfe  was  work.     One  day,  no  doubt, 
she  will  marry  her  young  man,  and  then  she  will 
work  harder  than  ever  for  no  wages  at  all. 
Such  is  the  lot  of  women. 


CHAPTEB   VIII 

INSTITUTIONS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

TT  is  an  inevitable  feature  of  German  life  that 
-■-  private  initiative  should  be  a  somewhat 
undersized  growth,  dwarfed  by  the  proximity  of  a 
vast  State  system.  So  long  as  the  State  keeps 
strictly  to  the  business  of  managing  itself  and  leaves 
the  individual  to  his  own  devices,  so  long  will 
individuals  combine  into  more  or  less  effective 
organisations,  in  order  to  face  their  needs  with  a 
strong  front.  Hence  private  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  philanthropic  schools  and  charities  of  all 
sorts.  Where  the  State  concerns  itself  with  almost 
every  department  of  life,  the  individuals  very 
naturally  and  rightly  sit  back,  as  it  were,  and  take 
things  comfortably.  From  my  own  experience  of 
the  two  systems  as  exempHfied  in  England  and 
Germany,  I  should  be  incHned  to  doubt  the  possi- 
biUty  of  denying  the  advantages  of  the  latter  when 
kept  within  its  Hmits  and  supplemented  by  a  certain 
amount  of  pubHc  vigilance.  There  are  vital  phases 
of  pubhc  Ufe  which  should  never  be  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual  or  even  of  a  body  of  individuals. 
Do  what  you  will,  the  element  of  personal  gain  is 
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always  Kable  to  play  a  devastating  part  in  any 
organisation,  and  the  lack  of  an  impersonal  super- 
vision leaves  the  way  open  to  limitless  abuses.  It 
so  happens  that  human  beings  are  not  so  bad  as 
their  opportunities  would  allow  them  to  be,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  their  opportunities  should  be  left 
uncurtailed.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  institutions 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  section  of  the 
community  which  should  never  be  dependent  on  the 
vagaries  of  a  charitable  few.  However  fine  it  may 
seem  in  theory,  the  present  Enghsh  plan  of  depend- 
ing on  "  voluntary  contributions  ""  for  their  public 
hospitals  is  an  appalhngly  bad  one.  The  hospitals  are 
invariablyin  debt,  which  is  a  disgrace ;  they  are  always 
clamouring  for  funds,  which  is  undignified  and  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  the  nation.  Their  precarious  posi- 
tion never  permits  them  to  deal  adequately  with  their 
work.  They  are  always  strugghng  under  a  constant 
pressure  of  some  sort  or  other.  They  have  one 
other  grave  disadvantage :  the  whole  principle  on 
which  they  are  based  puts  them,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  beyond  the  pale  as  far  as  that  most  oppressed 
class — ^the  middle  class — is  concerned.  There  is  a 
distinct  and  very  natural  prejudice  in  the  mind 
of  a  middle-class  individual  against  the  private 
wards  of  charity  hospitals.  He  may  not  argue  it 
out  to  himself,  but  he  is  instinctively  aware  that 
but  for  the  munificence  of  Sir  Somebody  or  other 
his  room  in  the  hospital  would  be  a  sheer  impossi- 
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bility  for  the  money  which  he  pays  for  it.  Were 
it  a  State  hospital  to  which  he  himself  had  contri- 
buted he  would  have  no  such  feehng  in  the  matter. 
It  is  a  scandal  that  the  poor  should  be  dependent 
on  charity,  but  at  least  the  poor  are  in  the  advan- 
tage by  having  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
middle-class  man  has  a  choice — between  charity 
and  financial  ruin  in  a  nursing  home,  and  he  usually 
chooses  ruin.  No  one  can  blame  the  average 
nursing  home  for  being  inadequate  and  ruinous. 
Their  conditions  as  private  concerns,  run  if  not  as 
a  paying  business  at  least  as  a  self-supporting 
business,  are  impossible.  They  are  an  endeavour 
to  meet  a  public  need  which  has  lamentably  failed. 
In  Germany  the  nursing  homes  are  neglected 
exceptions  and  the  State  hospitals  are  the  rule. 
Everyone  goes  to  the  State  hospital  without  any 
feehng  of  being  under  any  obUgations  to  anyone. 
The  institute  is  built  to  adapt  itself  to  any  purse 
and  to  every  taste.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
charity  about  it,  with  the  net  result  that  to  be  ill  is 
neither  a  humihation  nor  a  ruinous  luxury.  In  this 
matter  I  have  made  my  experiences.  They  are 
not  the  experiences  which  everyone  might  care  to 
make  in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information,  so 
I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  Now  I  have 
endured  an  operation  in  England  and  an  operation 
in  Germany,  and  I  pray  if  ever  I  have  to  endure  a 
third  I  may  have  time  to  get  back  to  the  Father- 
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land.  In  England  I  took  refuge  in  a  nursing  home 
where  I  hved  at  the  rate  of  seven  guineas  a  week, 
without  extras  and  with  a  minimum  of  attendance. 
The  specialist  who  sent  me  seemed  to  think  I  was 
getting  o£E  hghtly.  (His  own  fees  were  in  proportion.) 
I  had  a  miserable  inartistic  Uttle  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house  and  the  food  was  poor.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  that  I  crawled  out  at  the  earhest 
opportunity.  In  Germany  my  experiences  were 
quite  different.  Laid  low  with  the  then  fashionable 
appendicitis  I  was  transported  to  the  Town  Hos- 
pital. I  had  clamoured  for  a  private  nursing  home 
and  endured  much  ridicule  in  consequence.  No 
one  ever  went  to  a  nursing  home  unless  they  wanted 
some  special  treatment  from  some  special  doctor 
with  a  theory.  Rich  and  poor,  Grand  Duke  and 
peasant,  sought  refuge  in  the  hospital,  so  they  told 
me.  I  yielded  and  afterwards  ofiered  up  thanks 
for  my  decision.  If  a  hospital  could  be  a  paradise 
this  one  was.  It  was  a  new  building  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  open  country  on 
one  side  and  an  outlook  on  the  pine-forests  of  Baden 
on  the  other.  In  the  centre  of  its  spacious  quadrangle 
were  beautifully  kept  lawns,  flower-beds  glowing 
with  colour,  rose-bowers  in  full  bloom.  On  the  one 
side  stood  the  surgical,  and  on  the  other  the  medical 
wing.  Wide  and  comfortable  balconies  had  been 
built  in  various  positions  to  catch  the  sun  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  there  the  consumptive  patients 
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lay,  reading  or  sleeping.  Beyond  the  outbuildings 
was  the  fever  ward,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
hospital  the  chief  surgeon's  private  house.  It  was 
a  Uttle  world  by  itself,  pleasing  in  architecture,  and 
so  spacious,  so  full  of  Ught  and  air,  that  good  health 
seemed  an  inevitable  guest.  My  private  room 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  and  when  I  opened 
my  door  I  found  myself  before  broad  windows 
looking  out  on  to  the  forests.  The  room  itself  was 
charming,  everything  in  white,  reading  lamps  and 
bells  fitted  at  just  the  right  angles,  no  superfluous 
furniture,  and  just  one  carefully  chosen  picture  to 
break  the  monotony.  The  food  was  excellent, 
and  as  to  the  personnel,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
dare  not  hope  to  meet  their  like  again.  From  the 
surgeon  of  refreshing  reticence — he  came  twice  a 
day,  and  I  do  not  think  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
convalescence  he  ever  addressed  me  with  more 
than  a  formal  "  Guten  Tag — wie  gehts  'i  "  and  a 
nod  of  approval — to  the  untiring  friendhness  of  the 
nurses,  I  experienced  nothing  but  a  business-hke 
capable  attention.  I  think  of  these  two  nurses 
with  thankful  pleasure.  There  was  Sister  Luise, 
young  and  very  pretty  in  her  neat  uniform,  with 
a  tendency  towards  the  frivolous ;  and  then  Sister 
Katchen,  older,  graver,  but  able  to  her  finger-tips, 
and  with  a  dehghtful  sense  of  humour.  They  were 
overworked  and,  I  think,  underpaid,  but  they  never 
showed  you  a  trace  of  weariness.    I  confess  they  were 
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martinets,  both  of  them,  kind,  but  ruthless.  The 
German  sense  of  disciphne  was  stamped  all  over 
them.  There  was  something  in  the  way  in  which 
Sister  Katchen  would  sweep  down  upon  you  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tidy  you  up  for  the 
day,  which  made  you  reahse  for  the  first  time  that 
you  were  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  As  to  the  matron — 
the  Frau  Oberin  (the  title  Frau  is  given  to  un- 
married women  when  they  occupy  certain  important 
positions) — she  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
personaUties  I  have  met.  She  was  not  only  matron 
but  anaesthetist  as  well,  and  a  most  capable  one  at 
that ;  but  it  was  her  manner,  her  appearance,  which 
counted  most.  Tall  and  finely  built,  with  a  reso- 
lute, handsome  face,  she  seemed  to  dominate  over 
every  situation.  Her  cheerful  determination  was 
infectious.  The  worst  coward  could  not  have 
whined  in  her  presence,  and  I  always  felt  that  her 
attitude  of  mind  reduced  death  itself  to  a  very 
natural,  almost  pleasant,  incident,  which  no  right- 
minded  person  could  seriously  object  to.  Yet 
she  could  be  both  sympathetic  and  thoughtful 
beyond  the  ordinary,  and  I  owed  her  many  pleasant 
hours  which  otherwise  would  have  hung  heavy. 
She  brought  me  Enghsh  books,  and  beguiled  me 
with  amusing  incidents  from  her  own  career.  When 
I  was  well  enough,  she  conducted  me  over  the 
whole  building.  There  was  something  palatial 
about  it,  a  generous  spaciousness  which  impressed 
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me  greatly.  I  have  been  over  a  great  number  of 
hospitals,  but  I  have  never  seen  so  fine  a  '  theatre/ 
nor  such  a  prodigahty  in  the  most  modern  scientific 
equipment.  The  kitchens,  steriHsing  rooms,  and 
laboratories  were  all  built  on  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  Unes.  Nothing  was  spared,  nothing  left  for 
the  future.  It  was  not  only  the  private  patients 
who  benefited  by  this  State  Hberahty — the  ordinary 
wards  were  as  tasteful  and  well  appointed.  In  the 
children's  wing  untold  efforts  had  apparently 
been  made  to  make  things  more  tolerable  for  small 
impatient  patients.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
charming  pictures  from  the  fairy  stories,  and  there 
were  toys  in  abundance  for  the  convalescents.  The 
wards  are,  of  course,  free.  The  private  rooms  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  single  rooms,  with 
food  and  attendance,  cost  two  and  a  half  guineas, 
the  double  rooms,  which  are  only  shared  when 
necessary,  about  two  pounds.  You  can,  of  course, 
spend  more  if  you  want  to.  You  can  have  a  suite 
of  apartments,  and  special  attendance,  and  special 
food,  but  none  of  these  things  are  required  by  an 
ordinary  mortal.  For  myself  I  calculate  that  my 
late  appendix  cost  me  about  twenty  pounds,  includ- 
ing the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  one  of 
south  Germany's  most  famous  surgeons.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  charges  of  the  operation  itself 
are  regulated  to  suit  the  operated,  and  that  I,  as  a 
mere  scribe,  came  off  more  Ughtly  than  a  Grand 
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Duke  or  a  man  of  known  wealth.  But  no  questions 
are  asked,  and  in  the  case  of  an  Enghsh  governess, 
who  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time  as  myself, 
the  fees  were  reduced  to  vanishing-point,  without 
humiliating  representation  on  her  part.  As  far  as 
I  could  judge,  the  whole  system  was  a  just  and 
satisfactory  one.  There  were  certain  typical  abuses, 
such  as  the  under-staffing,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
doctors  in  connection  ever  became  rich  men,  but  there 
was  a  certain  level  fairness  about  the  treatment 
of  wealth,  poverty,  and  moderate  means,  which 
took  the  worst  anxiety  from  illness.  In  my  judg- 
ment of  the  scientific  arrangements,  I  have  been 
subsequently  supported  by  a  well-known  American 
doctor,  who  assured  me  that  in  all  his  travels  through 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  he  had  not  found 
a  hospital  better  organised  or  equipped  than  the 
one  belonging  to  this  small  residential  German  town. 
Municipal  enterprise  had  conceived  it  and  built 
it;  the  townsfolk  used  it  and  paid  for  it,  eitner 
through  the  insurance  or  the  taxes.  The  doctors 
had  their  salaries,  and  those  who  could  paid  towards 
their  expenses,  but  no  one  got  something  for  nothing 
— there  was  no  charity  given  or  received. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  model  example,  but  it  is 
always  of  value  for  a  country  to  have  a  model  of  any 
kind,  and  the  system  on  which  this  particular  one 
is  built  is  very  representative  of  the  German  beUef 
in  State  or  municipal  responsibiUty.    The  question 
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of  public  health  is  simply  too  vital  to  be  left  to 
individuals,  and  pubUc  independence  requires  that 
there  shall  be  no  haphazard,  demorahsing  philan- 
thropy. 

On  another  important  point  the  German  State 
asserts  itself  firmly.  The  education  of  the  people  of 
every  class  is  practically  in  State  hands.  There  is 
not  merely  a  compulsory  education  as  we  have 
it  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  an  after-school, 
which  every  boy  has  to  attend  until  he  is  seventeen. 
Soon  afterwards  he  is  called  into  the  army,  where 
his  instruction,  both  in  things  intellectual  and 
physical,  is  rigorously  continued.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  less  ilKteracy  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  continental  country, — the  figures  with  regard 
to  France,  for  instance,  are  almost  startKng, — and 
the  whole  standard  of  mental  culture  is  very  high. 
But  the  State  shows  no  weakness  for  class-distinc- 
tions. Fools  and  idlers  cannot  save  themselves  in 
fashionable  *  pubHc  schools,"  out  of  which  they 
come  resplendent  with  tradition  and  marvellously 
ignorant  of  everything  save  the  art  of  kicking  a  ball 
or  rowing  a  boat.  The  German  State  has  set  up  a 
barrier  which  every  man  can  cUmb,  but  which  every 
educated  man  must  chmb,  unless  he  wishes  to  lose 
both  caste  and  honour.  He  can  '  cram '  at  a  private 
school  if  he  wants  to,  but  sooner  or  later  he  must 
attain  the  governmental  standard  of  education,  or 
serve  his  two  years  in  the  army  Hke  any  common 
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soldier.  It  is  one  of  those  curious  examples  of 
intellectual  democracy,  as  opposed  to  the  usual 
privileges  of  birth,  which  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  German  aristocratic  system. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  natural 
that  the  State  should  have  a  peculiar  regard  for 
its  most  favoured  children,  its  army  and  naval 
officers  in  embryo.  Knowing  full  well  that  the 
class  which  offers  its  best  blood  to  the  mihtary  pro- 
fession is  usually  poor,  the  State  has  wisely  set  up 
mihtary  schools  of  amazing  cheapness.  There  was 
a  Cadetten-Haus  in  the  town  where  I  lived  which 
provided  officers'  sons  with  a  first-class  education, 
clothes,  food,  and  even  pocket-money  for  the  sum  of 
fifteen  pounds  a  year.  At  hohday  time  they  were  sent 
home  with  the  railway  fare  reduced  by  half.  Boys 
whose  connection  with  the  army  was  more  distant 
paid  a  httle  more,  and  foreigners — there  are  often 
foreigners  amongst  them — pay  exorbitantly.  The 
children  enter  the  school  from  the  age  of  ten  upwards, 
and  I  had  often  been  amused  to  watch  a  minute 
object  in  uniform  stride  down  the  street,  saluting 
some  big-wig  with  a  general's  epaulettes  with  all 
mihtary  smartness.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Cadetten-Haus  itself,  and  was 
shown  something  of  the  small  object's  hfe  and  sur- 
roundings— enough  to  change  my  amusement  to  a 
vague  sympathy  and  respect.  For  they  were  rather 
grim  surroundings,  and  the  small  object  must  have 
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been  something  of  a  Spartan  to  face  the  hfe  with  a 
stifi  upper  hp  and  so  gallant  a  bearing.  There  was 
not,  in  the  whole  big  building,  a  trace  of  luxury  or 
even  beauty.  Long  passages,  unadorned  save  with 
a  few  stirring  miHtary  pictures,  big  barren-looking 
dormitories,  pathetically  neat  and  precise,  a  cold 
unattractive  chapel  where  every  Sunday  the  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  hstened  to  a  discourse  on  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  king;  outside,  an  exercise  yard, 
and  a  fair-sized  playing-field,  and  beyond  that,  the 
one  real  attraction — a  magnificent  swimming-bath. 
Such  was  their  whole  world.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge,  their  food  was  sufficient  but  very  plain,  and 
served  in  a  fashion  which  an  officer  graphically 
described  to  me  as  liehlos.  Rather  liehlos,  too,  was 
their  whole  Kfe.  In  the  summer  they  rose  at  half- 
past  six,  in  the  winter  at  seven,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  full  hour  in  the  day  when  they  were  free 
to  follow  their  own  devices.  On  Sunday  the  well- 
behaved  were  allowed  out  *  on  leave '  to  visit 
friends  in  the  town,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  any,  and  then,  as  I  have  reason  to  know, 
they  made  up  for  the  week's  Spartan  regime  with  a 
will.  Like  all  German  children  they  were  taken 
every  now  and  again  to  the  theatre,  and  such  inter- 
ludes, together  with  an  occasional  '  expedition  '  with 
their  officers,  were  the  only  breaks  in  their  strenu- 
ous existence.  Their  relations  with  their  officers  in 
charge  is  perhaps  the  one  warm  and  living  element. 
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The  teachers  for  all  the  ordinary  subjects  are  civiHans 
— mere  civihans — but  the  officers  are  there  to  be  to 
some  extent  their  comrades,  at  least  their  models. 
Hence,  no  officer  who  does  not  bear  an  exemplary 
moral  character  is  ever  commanded  to  a  Cadetten- 
Haus.  Between  these  men  and  the  children  there 
is  a  curious  sense  of  Zusammengehbrigheit  under- 
lying and  softening  the  respect  and  discipHne  which 
divides  them.  In  the  child  the  Heutenant  sees  a 
future  comrade,  perhaps  even  his  superior  officer 
in  the  days  when  he  himself  has  stumbled  at  '  the 
Major's  corner  '  and  been  relegated  to  forgotten 
things.  In  the  officer  the  child  sees  the  resplendent 
vision  of  what  he  will  become,  and  this  conscious- 
ness is  the  foundation  of  a  mutual  loyalty  and  under- 
standing. I  remember,  in  this  connection,  a  detail 
which  seemed  to  me  to  typify  their  attitude  towards 
each  other.  At  the  end  of  each  dormitory  is  an 
officer's  bedroom,  connected  by  a  door  and  a  small 
window.  I  noticed  that  the  window  was  pasted 
over  with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  asked  the 
reason. 

*'  The  window  is  supposed  to  enable  me  to 
watch  the  boys,''  was  the  answer,  "  so  I  just  cover 
it  over.  We  all  do  the  same,  and  the  boys  under- 
stand.   One  does  not  spy  on  one's  future  comrades." 

To  a  great  extent  the  officer  shares  his  charges' 
life,  submitting  to  the  same  restrictions  and  the 
same  hardships.    His  own  rooms  are  comfortless, 
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and  it  is  not  often  that  he  is  wealthy  enough  to  add 
much  to  their  simplicity.     He  rises  at  the  same 
hours  as  the  cadets,  and  is  only  free  to  go  his  own 
way  when  they  are  busy  with  their  lessons.     At  other 
times  he  drills   them,  superintends  their  work,  in- 
structs them  in  the  important  happenings  of  the  day. 
One  feature  in  the  general  arrangements   struck 
me  as  unusually  sensible.      On  a  big  notice-board 
in  the  chief   corridor  were   pasted   up   newspaper 
cuttings  which  recorded  anything  important  from 
a  miHtary  or  historical  point  of  view.     I  observed 
that  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
played  a  big  part  in  the  selections,  and  fancied  from 
my  guide's  smile  that  the  prospect  of  the  two  nations 
one  day  crossing  swords  is  not  wholly  ignored  in 
the   curriculum,  nor  wholly  viewed  with  displeas- 
ure.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
cadets  informed  with  regard  to  current  events  seemed 
to  me  a  most  desirable  addition  to  their  education. 
As  to  the  boys  themselves,  they  seemed  sturdy  and 
healthy  enough,  and  I  never  met  one  who  wanted 
to  change  his  conditions.      Their  uniforms  seemed 
to  compensate  them  for  everything,  and  I  can  re- 
member the  rage  of  a  twelve-year-old  son  of  Mars 
whose  mother  tried  to  persuade  him  to  don  civiKan 
clothes    during   his  hohdays.     For    once   parental 
authority  encountered  open  rebelhon  and  finally 
succumbed.    The  victor   afterwards   explained   to 
me,  somewhat  apologetically,  that  "  women  did  not 
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understand  that  sort  of  thing/'  and  it  was  evident 
that  even  in  his  boy's  mind  the  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  uniform  had  already  taken  firm  root.  Indeed, 
all  the  ideas,  the  responsibihties,  and  prejudices  of 
the  future  officer  were  there,  as  yet  vague  and 
crude  in  form,  but  a  very  fundamental  part  of  his 
make  up.  They  were  partly  hereditary,  partly  the 
result  of  the  influences  which  surrounded  him. 
Indeed,  the  whole  purpose  of  his  education  is  to 
make  him  not  merely  a  submissive  member  of  the 
caste,  but  a  convinced  one,  to  build  up  his  whole 
character  on  the  established  Unes  so  that  the  caste's 
ideals  shall  be  actually  his  own.  In  this  the  system 
is  admirably  successful.  In  spite  of  the  unbending 
disciphne  which  confines  him,  and  the  grey  monotony 
of  his  existence,  he  is  content,  happy  even  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  an  acolyte  in  a  great  priesthood. 
But  he  undoubtedly  pays  the  price,  for  it  was  not 
without  its  pathos,  this  big  Cadetten-Haus.  There 
were  so  many  children,  and  there  was  so  httle  genuine 
childhood.  It  speaks  well  for  the  German  mental 
and  physical  stamina  that  these  baby  soldiers  kept 
their  cheery  outlook  on  life,  and  had  irrepressible 
bursts  of  boyishness.  There  was  nothing  priggish 
or  self-conscious  in  their  manner  or  in  their  solemn 
courtesies.  They  were  quite  the  most  modest, 
unexacting  children  I  have  met,  grateful  for  the 
smallest  kindness  and  flatteringly  appreciative  of 
feminine  society,  but  for  all  that  too  grave,  a  trifle 
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too  conscious,  not  of  themselves  but  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. I  think  that  some  of  these  ten-year- 
old  mites  had  the  honour  of  the  whole  German  army 
on  their  shoulders. 

On  the  Emperor's  birthday  I  attended  their 
festivities,  which  included  a  dance.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  on  the  verge  of  their  removal  to  Gross- 
Lichterfelde,  near  Berhn,  which  is  the  final  stage  in 
their  mihtary  education,  and  therefore  had  some 
allures  of  the  man,  but  one  did  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  over  their  younger  comrades.  They 
were  so  small,  so  wonderfully  poUte,  so  solemn.  I 
guessed  that  they  were  intensely  grateful  for  this 
rare  ghmpse  of  a  milder,  less  Spartan  world,  and 
that  there  was  something  very  genuine  behind  their 
Httle  old-world  courtesies.  But  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  they  were  not  children.  They 
were  minute  men  with  boyish  instincts  and  boyish 
desires  still  ahve  but  bound  down  with  disciphne 
and  responsibihty.  The  State  had  had  its  way  with 
them  and  had  won  for  itself  new  weapons  for  the 
future  at  the  cost  of  just  so  much  lost  childhood. 

These  mihtary  training  institutions  are  practi- 
cally the  only  form  of  boarding-school  which  counts 
in  Germany.  Even  they  are  not  popular.  The 
system  is  too  rigorous,  and  only  parents  of  crippled 
means  or  rigid  ideas  of  disciphne  choose  that  par- 
ticular road  to  the  army.  The  other  boarding- 
schools  are  mostly  for  very  backward  or  very  un- 

10 
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manageable  boys,  and  to  belong  to  them  is  by  no 
means  a  recommendation.  With  the  girls  the 
matter  is  somewhat  different.  Typically  enough 
the  State  has  not  troubled  itself  to  provide  sufficient 
schools  for  the  female  section  of  the  community, 
and  where  there  is  neither  a  girl's  'gymnasium' 
(municipal  high  school)  nor  a  '  mixed  '  school  for 
both  sexes  the  parents  are  compelled,  very  contre 
cceuT,  to  seek  an  education  for  their  children  in 
another  district.  Hence  boarding-schools  on  a  small 
scale.  I  have  in  mind  a  '  model '  institution  which 
I  visited  more  than  once  in  the  hope  of  reUeving  the 
pangs  of  home-sickness  of  an  English  newcomer  who 
had  come  into  the  clutches  of  German  discipUne.  As 
far  as  education  was  concerned  it  equalled  the 
very  best  of  our  Enghsh  high  schools  and  surpassed 
the  majority  of  our  pubUc  schools.  There  was  a 
thoroughness  and  breadth  in  the  system  which  ex- 
plained to  some  extent  the  superior  culture  of 
German  women,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  prodigious.  But  the  build- 
ing itself  was  more  interesting  than  the  system,  since 
it  expressed  something  of  the  new  departure  in 
German  ideas  of  culture.  Hitherto  the  German  has 
cultivated  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  and  one 
of  the  inevitable  consequences  has  been  the  neglect 
of  outward  refinement.  A  school  was  a  place  of 
learning  and  nothing  more,  and  the  idea  of  its  being 
beautiful  or  even  particularly  hygienic  occurred  to 
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no  one.  In  this  model  school,  though  it  was  still 
essentially  German  in  principle,  outward  things  had 
been  taken  into  careful  consideration.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  imposing,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
pleasant  playing-fields  and  gardens,  its  construction 
allowing  for  wide  corridors  and  lofty  classrooms. 
When  I  entered  it  I  was  reminded  of  my  model 
hospital.  There  was  the  same  immaculate  white- 
ness, the  same  palatial  spaciousness  and  dignity. 
I  imagined  that  the  architect  had  been  given  carte 
blanche  to  build  everything  as  wide,  as  high,  and  as 
long  as  suited  his  fancy.  The  reception-rooms 
were  awe-inspiringly  magnificent  and  impressed  me 
scarcely  less  than  the  truly  luxurious  baths  with 
which  the  estabhshment  was  provided.  (The  baths, 
I  may  add,  finally  reconciled  the  EngHsh  girl  to  her 
lot.)  New,  too,  was  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  privacy  allowed  to  the  children.  Each 
class  had  its  own  drawing-room  for  free  hours,  and 
the  arrangements  were  left  entirely  to  the  owners' 
taste.  No  one  interfered  with  them  in  their  own 
domain,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  this  confidence 
seemed  fully  justified.  The  sitting-rooms  were  in 
perfect  order  and  very  charmingly  arranged.  Each 
child  had  contributed  something  to  the  general  com- 
fort, and  at  the  same  time  captured  a  special  corner 
for  its  own  particular  belongings.  Only  in  the 
matter  of  personal  appearance  did  the  old  German 
spirit  assert  itself  with  somewhat  devastating  re- 
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suits.  In  my  wanderings  through  the  building  I 
encountered  many  of  the  inmates,  who  greeted  me 
with  embarrassing  httle  curtsies,  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  number  of  '  might-have-beens  '  as  regards 
good  looks.  On  the  whole  they  were  bonny  children, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  well  set  up  too 
and  not  ungraceful.  But  their  apparel  would  have 
paralysed  the  charm  of  a  Cleopatra.  It  was  a  kind 
of  uniform  with  no  particular  characteristic  save  that 
it  was  irredeemably  ugly.  In  winter  a  plum- 
coloured  garment,  adorned  with  a  stifi  Eton  collar, 
and  a  long  black  coat  for  outdoor  use,  was  their  only 
garb,  and  in  summer  the  coat  apparently  lost  its  tails 
and  the  Eton  collar  finished  off  a  dress  of  khaki  hue. 
The  only  break  occurred  when  they  attended  the 
theatre,  on  which  occasion  a  plain  white  frock 
brought  rehef,  neutraUsed  unfortunately  by  the 
ubiquitous  collar.  As  to  the  hair,  which  was  often 
beautiful,  it  was  strained  back  and  pigtailed  with 
the  evident  intention  of  making  it  straight  and  un- 
attractive for  hfe.  Looking  at  these  girls  one  under- 
stood not  merely  why  they  would  turn  out  ex- 
ceptionally cultured  women,  but  also  why  they 
would  never  know  how  to  dress  themselves  with  any 
regard  for  their  own  needs  or  any  idea  of  the 
beautiful.  By  the  time  they  left  school  their  taste 
and  initiative  must  have  been  totally  undermined. 

But  there  the  effects  of  discipline  ended.     It  was 
curious  to  note  that  though  the  life  of  the  German 
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schoolgirl  is  scarcely  less  Spartan,  and  certainly  not 
less  full  of  work  and  restrictions  than  her  brothers, 
the  result  as  regards  the  formation  of  character  is 
very  different.     The  girls  of  this  particular  institu- 
tion accepted  authority  as  inevitable,  but  in  them- 
selves they  were  entirely  free.     I  knew  many  of 
them  afterwards,  and  from  the  moment  they  dropped 
their  uniforms  they  flung  off  every  particle  of  the 
influence  which  had  been  exerted  for  their  benefit. 
The  cadet  left  the  Cadetten-Haus,  a  finished  article, 
hall-marked ;  the  girl  left  her  boarding-school  as  an 
individual  whose  personahty  had  developed  slowly 
and  secretly  on  its  own  Hues,  and  was  now  ready  to 
expand  further  in  most  unsuspected  directions.     The 
mascuHne  tendency  to  run  in  herds  and  think  in 
ruts  is  perhaps  responsible  for  this  difference,  and  in 
any  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  boarding- 
school  and  Cadetten-Haus  are  not  the  rule  but  the 
exception  in  Germany.     It  is  a  not  less  interesting 
fact  that  where  the  same  system  is  appHed  the 
German  woman  retains  her  freedom  of  thought  long 
after  the  man  has  lost  his  for  ever  to  his  caste. 

So  much  for  private  initiative  in  the  matter  of 
education.  I  have  chosen  a  *  model '  example,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  whole  the  State 
manages  things  better.  The  prejudice  against 
private  boarding-schools  is  pecuHarly  justified  where 
the  girls  are  concerned,  for  there  is  no  compulsory 
standard  set  them,  and  in  inferior  institutions  the 
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whole  level  is  allowed  to  sink  to  that  point  of  super- 
ficiahty  which  once  excited  the  ridicule  of  educa- 
tional Germany.  Moreover,  German  parents  prefer 
to  keep  their  children  at  home,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  when  the  State  has  extended  its  present  system 
of  feminine  education  over  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
private  institutions  will  die  a  natural  death. 

In  two  very  vital  matters  of  pubhc  interest, 
therefore,  the  State  has  stepped  in  authoritatively, 
and  the  initiative  of  private  individuals  has  been 
turned  aside  into  smaller  channels.  The  obvious 
danger  of  the  system  lies  in  the  gradually  extend- 
ing atrophy  of  pubhc  spirit,  above  all  in  the  decay 
of  pubhc  as  well  as  private  charity.  Apart  from 
the  question  whether  a  virtue  should  be  kept  ahve 
at  the  cost  of  the  community  it  must  be  conceded 
that  so  far  the  danger  has  been  averted.  The 
German  spirit  is  essentially  charitable  and  exceed- 
ingly generous  where  it  is  convinced  that  its  gener- 
osity is  being  put  to  good  purpose.  It  is  typical, 
for  instance,  that  although  the  Germans  contribute 
heavily  to  their  army,  both  with  money  and  time, 
and  might  be  considered,  therefore,  immune  from 
further  sacrifices,  the  National  Fund  for  Aviation 
collected  two  years  ago  more  than  doubled  the  sum 
collected  about  the  same  time  by  the  French  amidst 
the  usual  enthusiasm  and  exuberant  patriotic 
outbursts.  It  is  the  same  in  charitable  matters. 
Though  he  pays  for  his  State  hospitals,  the  German 
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is  ready  to  lead  the  way  with  any  new  form  of  well- 
doing that  may  seem  good  to  him.     He  is  not  in  the 
least  content  to  leave  anything  entirely  in  official 
hands.     The  very  fact  that  he  is  freed  from  the  most 
pressing  burden  makes  him  the  more  incUned  to 
seek  new  outlets  for  his  activity.    Hence  in  most 
German  towns  there  are  private  societies  for  almost 
every  kind  of  charity,  from  the  care  of  the  babies 
with  working  mothers  to  the  care  of  mothers  them- 
selves.    In  one  instance,  at  least,  individual  energies 
have  created  and  supported  an  institution  which  I 
beheve  is  unique  in  the  world  of  charitable  organisa- 
tion.    I  refer  to  Bethel,  the  city  for  the  unfortunates. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1872  by  some  enter- 
prising clergy,   and   extended  to  its  present  pro- 
portions by  the  magnij&cent  work  of  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh.     In  the  beginning  no   more  than 
a  peasant's  farm,  it  is  now  a  town  of  over  five 
thousand  inhabitants.     Strange  inhabitants — all  the 
world's   cripples   and   cast-offs,    epileptic   children, 
epileptic  men  and  women,  the  weak-minded  of  every 
sex    and    age,    beggars    and    vagrants,    confirmed 
drunkards,  debased  and  lost  souls  from  every  rank 
of  society — of  such  is  the  population.    And  yet  no 
town   is    more    orderly,    busier,    happier.     Out    of 
suffering  has  been  formed  content,  out  of  waste 
utiHty.     Each  of  the  buildings  has  its  name  and  its 
special  section  of  inhabitants.     There  is  Bethsaida 
for  the  girls,  Nazareth  for  the  boys,  Gilgal  for  the 
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locksmiths,  Bethabara  for  the  laundry-women, 
Helven  for  the  farm-hands.  Every  trade,  every 
profession  has  its  own  quarters,  its  own  work.  The 
children,  rescued  from  homes  where  their  terrible 
aflflictions  made  them  unwanted  scapegoats,  are 
brought  up  to  do  work  within  the  scope  of  their 
weak  powers.  The  care  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded saves  them  from  their  worst  misery,  and 
at  no  moment  are  they  brought  to  face  any  brutal 
contrast  or  the  fact  that  they  are  useless  burdens 
to  the  community.  They  are  in  their  own  world. 
They  grow  up  in  it,  and  they  die  in  it.  It  may  not 
be  a  big  world,  but  it  is  their  very  own,  almost,  in- 
deed, the  work  of  their  own  hands.  For  no  one  is 
idle.  Bethel  supports  itself.  Though  it  is  in- 
evitable that  it  should  require  financial  help,  it 
works  no  less  for  its  own  maintenance.  It  is  not 
conscious  in  any  way  of  being  a  charity.  It  has  its 
own  farms,  its  own  manufactories,  its  workshops, 
its  telegraph  offices,  its  hospitals,  its  schools,  its 
bakeries.  And  nearly  all  the  workers  are  the  dere- 
Hcts  who  in  the  outer  world  would  be  either  a  danger 
or  a  burden.  Each  establishment  has  its  *  pastor,' 
or  father,  as  he  is  called,  and  under  him  are  the 
sisters  and  brothers — men  and  women  who  have 
given  up  their  hves  to  the  care  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  whole  town  is  hke  one  big  family,  of  which, 
when  he  was  alive.  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  was 
the  loved  head.    In  this  founder  of  Bethel,  Germany 
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has  one  of  the  typical  *  great  men '  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  her  nobiHty.  Friedrich 
von  Bodelschwingh  belonged  to  an  old  and  noted 
family.  He  was  himself  the  play-fellow  of  the  late 
Emperor  Friedrich,  whose  intimate  friendship  he 
enjoyed  to  the  last.  He  served  in  the  German 
army,  as  chaplain  he  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  following  his  troops  into  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  praying  with  the  dying  under 
a  hail  of  bullets.  Then  in  his  later  years  he  built 
up  Bethel.  In  the  beginning  it  was  to  be  no  more 
than  a  home  for  the  epileptic,  but  the  man's  daring 
was  as  great  as  his  love.  Every  fresh  form  of  human 
misery  that  presented  itself  to  him  was  welcomed. 
It  did  not  matter  how  bad,  how  wretched,  how  help- 
less the  man  or  woman  might  be — all  were  received. 
A  place  was  found  for  them  and  an  occupation.  In 
the  bad  years  of  industrial  and  labour  trouble  he 
opened  his  doors  to  the  workless.  With  their  help 
he  built  the  town's  roads  and  ploughed  the  fields. 
He  worked  with  them  hke  any  navvy.  When  there 
was  no  more  work  he  bought  up  uncultivated  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover,  and  to-day 
Freistatt,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  agricultural  paradise. 
For  those  who  were  incapable  of  even  the  lowest 
ordinary  work  he  discovered  a  useful  occupation. 
When  you  are  hving  in  a  German  household  you 
may  notice  sometimes  that  the  Hausfrau  has  a 
pecuHar  mania  for  collecting  every  kind  of  rubbish. 
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Stamps,  broken  bottles,  corks,  rags,  everything 
seems  of  precious  value  to  her.  And  then  one  day 
you  discover  that  she  is  collecting  for  Bodelschwingh's 
Brocken-Sammlung.  Every  form  of  rubbish  will 
be  welcomed  in  Bethel.  There  it  is  sorted  out  by 
hands  incapable  of  any  other  task,  transferred  to 
the  home  manufacturers  and  turned  into  all  kinds 
of  wonderful  things  whose  origin  would  never  be 
suspected. 

Friedrich  von  Bodelschwingh  died  in  1910 ;  but 
his  work  continues.  It  is  worth  a  traveller's  while 
to  make  a  journey  to  Bielefeld  if  only  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  wonderful  town  of  Bethel.  He  will  wonder 
then  why  it  has  not  more  imitators,  and  why  milHon- 
aires  with  philanthropic  tendencies  do  not  follow 
the  example  of  a  man  who  had  no  milHons  to  help 
him  but  only  his  own  personahty.  For  the  value 
of  Bethel  is  inestimable.  It  is  not  only  that  it  has 
brought  happiness  into  the  most  miserable  of  hves, 
it  has  helped  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  men  whom 
otherwise  circumstance  would  have  driven  to  crime ; 
it  has  put  a  check  on  the  misuse  of  weakness  and 
on  the  spread  of  disease  and  vice.  Were  the  system 
inaugurated  by  this  noble  German  generally  adopted 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  by  all  other  nations, 
instead  of  the  futile  system  of  punishment  and  re- 
pression now  in  vogue,  there  would  be  fewer  hospitals, 
fewer  lunatic  asylums,  and,  better  still,  fewer  prisons. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   ANTAGONISM   OF  TASTE   AND   ETHICS 

T  BELIEVE  it  has  been  said  somewhere  that 
-■-  most  people  can  weep  but  that  the  fewest 
can  laugh  with  you.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me 
true  that  laughter  is  a  greater  test  of  understanding 
and  sympathy  than  tears.  There  is  a  general  and 
accepted  standard  of  misery  and  misfortune  which 
everyone  recognises  and  understands.  A  submarine 
is  lost  and  the  shock  of  horror  passes  through  the 
whole  civiMsed  world.  We  all  understand  death, 
whatever  language  we  speak,  and  its  proximity  to 
ourselves  makes  our  sympathy  very  sincere  if  not 
un wholly  unselfish.  But  a  witticism  which  has 
convulsed  one  country  is  fairly  certain  to  fall  flat 
in  another.  A  play  which  has  drawn  crowded 
houses  in  Berhn  leaves  the  London  theatre  empty. 
In  a  word,  nations,  though  they  are  one  in  their 
humanity,  are  utterly  and  irremediably  divided  in 
their  tastes  and  in  their  attitude  towards  hfe  gener- 
ally. 

A  great  deal  of  sentimental  nonsense  has 
been  poured  forth  on  the  subject  of  the  sympathy 
and  *  common  ideals '  which   unite   Germany  and 
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England.  On  occasions  of  great  national  misfor- 
tune we  have,  figuratively,  flung  ourselves  in 
each  other's  arms,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  long-lost 
brothers.  And  then  when  the  misfortune  has  been 
buried,  or  our  tears  have  been  dried,  we  wonder 
why  on  earth  we  cannot  get  on  together.  The  truth 
is  that  everyday  life  is  not  made  up  of  soul-stirring 
tragedies  but  rather  of  much  work  and  intervals  of 
play,  and  it  is  in  our  play-hours  that  we  meet  and 
make  our  friends,  our  chosen  companions.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  companions  must  play  our 
games  if  they  are  to  be  our  friends.  They  must 
laugh  at  our  jokes,  and  like  our  books,  and  share 
our  tastes,  otherwise  we  quarrel  and  sub- 
sequently avoid  each  other.  The  lower  down 
in  the  social  scale  we  are,  the  more  violent  will 
be  the  quarrel,  and  the  more  educated  we  are  the 
more  complete  will  be  the  estrangement.  It  is 
unfortunate,  therefore,  for  their  friendship's  sake, 
that  EngUsh  and  Germans  neither  play  the  same 
games,  read  the  same  books,  nor  laugh  at  the  same 
jokes.  Their  attitude  towards  Hfe  and  their  con- 
ception of  what  makes  it  pleasurable  or  bearable  is 
so  wholly  opposite  that  companionship  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  serious  and  methodical  study. 
If  an  EngUshman  wishes  to  understand  a  German 
he  has  first  of  all  to  learn  his  language — which  is 
a  comparatively  easy  task — and  then  his  idea  of 
enjoying  himself,  and  when  he  has  got  that  far  he 
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will  still  have  to  train  himself  to  partake  in  that 
idea  before  there  can  be  any  question  of  friendship. 
Towards  the  simplest,  most  elemental  pleasures  the 
attitude  of  the  two  men  will  be  fundamentally 
opposed.  They  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  half- 
hoHday  without  discovering  that  the  other  man's 
idea  of  what  is  amusing  is  stupid  and  extra- 
ordinarily dull.  Their  very  ideal  of  outdoor  hfe 
will  be  discordant.  For  the  Enghshman  plays 
games  out  of  doors  and  the  German  lives.  To  a 
very  great  extent  this  difference  is  the  result  of 
chmate.  There  are  few  and  short  periods  of  the 
year  when  an  Enghshman  can  count  on  warm  days, 
and  he  has  consequently  accustomed  himself  to 
taking  his  outdoor  hfe  strenuously  —  so  strenu- 
ously, in  fact,  that  nature  has  finally  become  a  mere 
background  for  sport  and  for  his  favourite  games. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  hoUday  resort  which  has 
not  its  golf  course  and  its  tennis  courts.  The  Scotch 
moors  are  valued  according  to  their  yield  in  grouse 
and  deer,  the  Enghsh  fields  for  their  suitabihty  for 
hunting  purposes,  the  very  mountains  are  only 
things  to  be  chmbed.  In  a  word,  the  Enghshman 
has  almost  lost  the  faculty  of  sitting  down  and 
judging  the  moor,  the  field,  and  the  mountain  on 
their  own  merits.  He  becomes  restless  and  uneasy 
when  asked  to  sit  down  at  all  or  to  admire  them. 
His  whole  impulse  is  to  be  up  and  doing,  turning 
the  moor,  field,  or  mountain  to  the  only  use  for  which 
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he  can  conceive  God  made  it.  He  is  disgusted  with 
the  German,  for  the  German  walks  stohdly  on  his 
way,  and  when  he  has  reached  a  point  of  vantage 
he  will — ^if  such  things  be  provided,  as  they  always 
are  in  Germany — sit  down  at  a  nicely  spread  table 
and  drink  Miinchnerbrau  with  a  contented  eye 
on  the  scenery.  He  will  probably  stay  there  for 
hours,  smoking  and  drinking  and  even  singing  if  he 
can  find  anyone  to  sing  with  him,  and  then  he  will 
walk  stolidly  home  again.  It  may  be  that  he  has 
toiled  hours  up  steep  paths  to  reach  the  vantage 
point,  but  had  it  been  five  minutes'  walk  from  his 
own  front  door  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
His  idea  is  not  to  take  exercise,  but  to  be  outdoors 
and  amidst  beautiful  scenery.  If  he  wanted  exercise 
he  would  do  gymnastics,  at  which  he  is  past-master — 
it  would  not  occur  to  him  naturally  to  run  round  a 
field  after  a  ball,  or  pursue  a  smaller  edition  of  it 
over  miles  of  country.  It  is  only  after  years  of 
patient  explanation,  as  it  were,  that  he  is  at  all  able 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  tennis  or  football,  and  even  now 
the  vast  majority  prefer  every  other  amusement. 
To  the  Germans  the  ideal  of  outdoor  hfe  is  to  do  in 
the  open  air  what  you  are  usually  compelled  to  do 
indoors.  They  Uke  to  sit  out  of  doors,  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  open-air  restaurants  in  their  parks, 
read,  write,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Hausfrau,  do  their 
mending  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  idea  of 
having   their  theatre   out  of  doors   has   appealed 
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immensely  to  them,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a 
German  town  with  any  pretensions  to  fine  surround- 
ing country  which  has  not  estabhshed  a  Freilicht 
theatre  for  the  summer  months.  This  all  concerns 
everyday  hfe.  When  the  German  goes  for  a  week- 
end hoHday  he  does  not  go  golfing  or  tennis-playing. 
He  goes  on  a  walking  tour.  It  is  his  highest  ideal 
of  outdoor  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  his  walking 
abihties  are  amazing.  He  can  start  at  daybreak 
and  walk  till  sunset,  with  only  a  scanty  meal  to 
support  him,  and  return  happy  and  unfatigued. 
But  he  will  not  tell  you  how  *  fit '  the  walk  has 
made  him,  or  how  many  miles  he  has  been,  or  the 
height  of  the  mountains  he  has  been  up.  All  that  in- 
terests him  is  what  he  saw — the  state  of  the  country 
and  its  beauty.  For  over  nature  the  most  stolid 
German  can  wax  eloquent  and  even  poetic.  His 
children  are  just  Hke  himself.  Even  to-day  the 
average  boy  and  girl  has  no  real  affection  for  sport. 
The  boys  have  to  be  buUied  into  a  sham  enthusiasm 
for  football,  and  the  girls  play  tennis  because  it  has 
come  to  belong  to  society  Hfe  and  might  as  well  be 
accepted  gracefully.  But  a  day  in  the  country — 
that  appeals  to  every  natural  instinct  in  them.  And 
so  you  find  the  so-called  Wandervogel  groups  of 
children  from  the  same  school  or  the  same  class, 
banded  together  into  a  sort  of  Httle  army  which 
wanders  off  on  a  whole  day's  excursion,  sometimes 
even  going  en  tour  for  a  week  at  a  time,  without 
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guardian,  without  supervision,  sleeping  in  the  hay- 
lofts of  friendly  farmers,  getting  food  as  best  they 
can.  Boys  and  girls  travel  together.  One  of  the  elder 
members  is  in  authority,  but  otherwise  they  are  as 
free  as  the  birds  after  which  they  call  themselves. 
To  wander  through  the  country  with  no  other 
pleasure  than  the  sheer  joy  of  wandering,  of  being 
out  of  doors  in  direct  touch  with  the  nature  whom 
all  Germans  worship,  is  more  to  them  than  all  the 
games  that  were  ever  invented.  And  who  shall  say 
that  this  instinctive  preference  is  not  the  root  from 
which  has  sprung  the  incomparable  musicians,  the 
great  poets,  and  still  more  the  understanding  for  her 
musicians  and  her  poets  which  makes  Germany 
unique  among  the  nations  ?  For  such  character- 
istics and  tastes  as  these  are  not  small  matters  to  be 
ignored  in  our  consideration  of  national  character. 
They  help  to  explain  many  things  which  are  not 
easy  to  understand — ^genius  and  not  least  the  causes 
of  antagonism.  We  need  only  imagine  a  few 
thousand  middle-class  Enghsh  people  planted 
suddenly  amongst  the  same  class  of  Germans  to 
realise  that  it  would  not  be  national  or  pohtical 
feeling  which  would  divide  them,  but  quite  childish 
details,  such  as  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
different  way  of  spending  one's  free  time,  one's  idea 
of  humour.  Imagine  asking  an  EngUshman  to  see 
the  humour  of  the  Simplicissimus  or  even  the 
famous  Fliegende  Blatter  with  its  wonderful  and 
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delicious  woodcuts.  He  would  be  as  badly  non- 
plussed as  a  German  I  knew  once  who  used  to  study 
Punch  solemnly  week  by  week  trying  to  see  a  joke. 
Only,  in  addition  to  being  profoundly  bored,  the 
EngHshman  would  be  shocked  and  disgusted.  He 
would  see  in  the  SimpUcissimics  nothing  but  the 
brutahty,  the  coarseness,  and  occasionally  the 
indecency.  The  bitterness,  the  scathing,  almost  self- 
torturing  satire  which  underHes  the  brutahty  would 
make  no  appeal  to  him,  nor  would  he  appreciate 
the  ruthless  unflinching  directness  of  the  attack. 
He  hkes  his  cartoons  to  be  pretty  and  kindly.  He 
does  not  hke  to  see  his  pubhc  characters  torn  in 
shreds,  and  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  spat  on 
by  a  savage  revolutionary  hatred.  It  is  all  too 
violent,  too  unrestrained,  too  primitive  for  him. 
I  do  not  suppose  the  witticisms  of  the  Simplicissimus 
have  ever  reached  his  intellect,  much  less  his  sense 
of  humour.  I  confess  that  they  have  never  reached 
mine.  Yet  I  know  that  there  is  humour  hidden 
underneath  it  all — a  laugh  with  a  very  bitter  tear 
in  it.  For  even  in  that  merciless,  pohtical  Witzblatt 
one  finds  short  sketches  of  character  and  Hfe, 
pillorying  both,  jeering  at  them,  throwing  rotten 
eggs,  as  it  were,  at  every  defenceless  human  weak- 
ness, and  yet  filled  with  a  kind  of  wry  pity,  a  dis- 
torted love  of  humanity  which  is  unconsciously 
ideahstic  beneath  its  grim  reahsm.    We  would  not 

tolerate  these  sketches — least  of  all  in  a  paper  which 
II 
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called  itseK  '  comic/  For  when  we  laugh  we  laugh 
at  httle  harmless  twists  in  the  character  of  our  neigh- 
bour— ^never  at  his  vices.  Our  fun  hes  on  the  surface 
of  things  and  sometimes  rests  on  an  unreal  founda- 
tion of  wholesale,  riotous  make-beheve.  We  laugh 
most  heartily,  most  joyfully  over  conversations  and 
episodes  that  could  never  have  taken  place. 

In  the  Fliegende  Blatter  the  German  comes 
nearest  to  laughing  with  us.  The  drawings  are  in 
themselves  so  deUghtful  that  language  and  nation- 
ahty  seem  to  cease  to  be  obstacles.  But  a  Httle 
study  of  the  letterpress,  and  after  a  time  a  closer 
study  of  the  pictures,  and  the  old  barriers  are  in 
their  place  again.  Here  they  are  more  conventional, 
more  obvious,  in  a  way,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Simplicissimus,  The  jokes  are  founded  on  national 
and  even  local  characteristics,  so  comphcated  that 
EngUsh  people  would  have  to  know  their  Germany 
well  to  recognise  them.  For  the  ubiquitous  golfer 
of  Punch  we  have  the  equally  ubiquitous  officer 
with  his  open-hearted  vanity,  his  dash  and  beau 
sabreur  manners  with  the  ladies ;  for  the  humours 
of  the  Cockney  and  the  Irishman  and  the  Scotch- 
man we  have  the  characteristic  humours  of  the 
Saxon,  the  Prussian,  the  Bavarian,  and  a  dozen 
other  types ;  for  the  languid  fopperies  of  our  smart 
young  men,  the  rougher,  more  drastic  antics  of  the 
students.  Very  few  of  the  jokes  are  in  the  least 
international.    They  are  all  very  specially  German, 
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and  just  here  and  there — even  in  this  harmless, 
most  respectable,  and  Hght-hearted  httle  paper — we 
find  the  faintest  tinge  of  that  indescribable  Wehmut 
which  hes  hidden  in  most  German  songs  and  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  German  genius.    It  may  be  a 
little  poem,  or  a  ballad,  or  an  Eastern  fairy  story, 
and  the  first  time  you  read  it  you  may  just  think  it 
pretty  and  quaint,  and  the  second  time  you  will 
find    it    sad.     There   is    another    German    weekly 
which  is   even  more  characteristic,  and  certainly 
most   deserving   of   fame — the   Jugend.     In   those 
gay,  brilHantly  coloured,  brilHantly  written  pages 
there  lurks  the  German  and  all  his  emotions,  and 
tastes,  and  passions.     It   illustrates   in   itseK   the 
extraordinarily    cultivated    sense    of    the    artistic 
and  beautiful,   which  is  typical  of   almost   every 
class,  and  here  and  there  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
wildly  grotesque,  sometimes  decadent,   sometimes 
primitive  in  its  daring  and  fearless  conception.     I 
have  a  whole  year's  volume  before  me  as  I  write, 
and  as  I  turn  over  the  various  numbers,  I  find  a 
strange  medley  which  is  yet  not  incoherent.     One 
week  there  are  classic,  solemn  portraits  by  Lenbach, 
and  the  next  coloured  reproductions  of  the  most 
fantastic,  boldly  coloured  works  of  the  Secessionists. 
And  all  round   the  portraits  or  the  fantasies — the 
latter   by   no   means   always    merely   fantastic — ^I 
find  anecdotes  and  short  stories,  and  facing  them 
drawings  by  brilliant  artists  whose  pencil  is  more 
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subtle,  more  refined  than  that  of  their  Simplicis' 
simus  brethren,  but  no  less  keen  and  sometimes  no 
less  cruel.  The  short  stories  are  the  most  typical 
of  all.  Some  of  them  are  so  pretty,  so  full  of  a 
lyrical  sweetness,  of  a  kind  of  primitive  innocence 
and  simphcity.  They  are  not  fairy  stories  for 
grown-up  people  as  we  have  them,  for  their  incidents 
are  almost  invariably  sad,  but  they  are  fairy  stories 
in  the  sense  that  they  deal  gently  and  lovingly  with 
their  characters,  and  bury  them  at  last  under  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  forests.  We  hear  the 
German  music,  tuned  to  the  dreamy  warm-hearted 
romanticism  of  a  Schumann,  and  all  the  wistful, 
half -conscious  pathos  which  is  the  keynote  of 
nineteenth-century  German  poetry.  And  then  I 
turn  over  a  page,  and  suddenly  I  find  myself  face  to 
face  with  a  brutahty  and  outspoken  reahsm  which 
would  stand  comparison  with  the  efforts  of  a  Zola. 
One  thing  is  common  to  both  types,  and  unites 
them — it  is  their  sincerity,  their  truth.  In  them 
both  sides  of  the  German  character  are  deaHng 
with  life  from  each  point  of  view,  but  in  neither 
case  is  there  any  make-beUeve,  any  endeavour  to 
amuse  hghtly  and  insincerely.  It  is  not  without 
significance  there  are  scarcely  any  fiction  magazines 
in  Germany.  Fiction  in  the  EngKsh  sense  is  foreign 
to  German  taste.  The  attractive,  even  absorbing, 
but  wholly  unreal  pictures  of  the  world  and  its 
people,  with  which  we  beguile  our  leisure  hours, 
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are  not  even  amusing  to  the  German  mind.  I  doubt 
if  a  Backfisch  would  read  them  with  any  enjoy- 
ment. There  is  only  one  thing  which  really  interests 
a  German,  and  that  is  Hfe — ^hfe  ugly,  Hfe  decadent, 
life  beautiful — but,  at  any  rate,  hfe  real.  He  prefers 
a  students'  bloody  duel  to  a  mimic  battle  on  a  foot- 
ball field,  and  in  his  amusements,  in  his  leisure 
reading,  he  demands  reahty.  It  need  not  be  real- 
ism, but  it  must  at  least  be  poetic  truth,  true  to  his 
imagination.  And  so  it  follows  inevitably  that 
his  fun-making,  his  humour,  should  be  less  inconse- 
quent, less  Ught-hearted  and  irresponsible  than 
ours.  He  laughs  at  Hfe  itself,  and  Hfe  is  never 
wholly  funny  nor  wholly  irresponsible.  It  is  more 
often  tragic,  and  rather  than  ignore  that  side  of  the 
truth  he  accepts  it  where  we  would  prefer  to  paint 
it  over  with  make-believe.  This  is  characteristic 
not  merely  of  the  German  comic  press  but  of  all 
German  amusements.  It  is  worth  while  in  any 
country  to  pay  visits  to  popular  pleasure  resorts 
just  to  discover  what  form  popular  taste  in  amuse- 
ment takes.  And  for  this  purpose  that  new  growth 
of  civiHsation — the  picture  palace— is  a  marvellously 
accurate  test.  When  I  visit  an  EngHsh  cinemato- 
graph show  I  know  what  to  expect.  The  pictures 
will  be  simpler,  cruder,  more  unsophisticated  reflec- 
tions of  the  superior  British  taste  which  subscribes 
to  the  Hbraries  and  reads  novels  concerning  the 
Uves  of  strong,  silent  EngHshmen,  and  beautiful, 
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sweet  Englishwomen,  and  their  passage  through 
many  tribulations  to  the  inevitable  consummation, 
without  which  no  novel  can  be  popular.  I  know, 
whatever  else  happens,  there  will  be  no  tragedies 
and  probably  quite  a  lot  of  fun  of  a  jolly 
unconscious  sort.  But  in  Germany  the  cinemato- 
graph show  is  positively  Ibsenian  in  its  gloom,  its 
determined  deahngs  with  the  very  grimmest  actualities 
of  Ufe.  The  films,  to  be  popular,  have  to  be  very 
long,  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  and  lasting 
sometimes  nearly  two  hours,  and  they  are  all  tragic. 
I  remember  a  really  remarkable  series  which  had' 
the  well-known  Swedish  actress,  Asta  Nielsen,  as 
chief  exponent  of  the  new  art.  The  dramas  were 
staged  and  written  by  well-known  dramatists, 
and  their  crass  reahsm  was  only  equalled  by  the 
inevitable  catastrophe.  There  were  few  full- 
blooded  villains  of  the  old  school,  no  immaculate 
heroes  and  wronged  heroines.  The  characters  were 
intensely  human  in  their  weaknesses  and  errors, 
and,  put  in  a  certain  set  of  circumstances  provided 
by  the  dramatist,  their  tragedy  was  quite  inevitable 
— from  the  German  standpoint.  I  have  no  doubt 
an  Englishman  would  have  felt  compelled  to  marry 
them  all  ofE  somehow,  but  the  German  play- writer 
was  under  no  such  compulsion.  He  knew  that  he 
was  responding  to  pubhc  taste  when  he  let  them 
follow  their  destiny  to  the  bitter  end.  On  one 
occasion  at  least  the  film  attained  a  genuine  artistic 
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value,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  being 
exhibited  in  any  other  country,  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
it  would  be  popular.  The  EngHshman  would  find 
it  depressing  because  the  chief  characters  die.  The 
German  would  have  found  it  depressing  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  live.  He  is  not  morbid.  He  simply 
wants  the  truth,  and  his  digestion  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  stand  it. 

And  outside  the  cinematographs  and  hght  htera- 
ture,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  studio,  in  the  hbrary, 
there  is  that  same  characteristic,  that  same  funda- 
mental need.  "  Whatever  else  you  give  me,  give 
me  Kfe  as  I  see  it  and  know  it  in  all  my  moods." 
Let  us  look  in  at  the  operetta  theatres  and  see  the 
kind  of  thing  that  amuses  the  German  in  his  gayest 
moods.  With  the  exception  of  the  imported  operetta 
from  Austria — which  represents  the  Kght  side  of 
the  Teuton  temperament — Germany  is  not  very 
rich  in  so-called  musical  comedy.  There  are  pure- 
bred comic  operas,  such  as  Undine,  but  they  are  not 
comic.  They  are  masterpieces  in  their  way,  warm 
with  German  sentiment  which  is  never  sentimental, 
and  only  touched  here  and  there  with  a  wistful 
German  humour.  But  even  the  operettas,  as  they 
come  from  Austria,  are  wholly  different  in  text  and 
music  from  anything  Enghsh  composers  produce. 
It  has  amused  me  to  compare  the  Enghsh  per- 
formances, say  of  the  Waltz  Dream,  with  the  original, 
as  it  is  given  in  Germany.    Save  for  the  waltz  music 
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the  two  pieces  are  scarcely  recognisable  as  being 
one  and  the  same.  The  EngHsh  adapter  has  made 
everything  nice  and  proper.  He  has  smoothed 
away  all  the  brutahties,  the  indecencies,  if  you  will, 
and  turned  everyone  into  a  highly  estimable  per- 
sonage. In  the  funny  Grand  Duke  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  satire  on  a  decadent  nobiUty  which  made 
the  original  figure  rather  cruelly  hfehke.  He  is 
just  funny — ^grotesquely  funny — and  one  can  laugh 
at  him  Ught-heartedly  and  without  one  unpleasant 
thought.  And  then  the  dear  httle  '  leader  of  the 
band  ' !  Everyone  in  England  who  saw  her  guessed 
that  she  kept  a  poor  widowed  mother  with  her 
earnings,  and  never  went  out  at  night  without  a 
chaperone.  Where  was  the  reahty — the  rather 
common  fesche,  not  too  particular,  but  cheery,  good- 
hearted  Wiener  Mddel  ?  England  would  not  have 
stood  her  for  a  moment.  She  would  have  been  too 
vulgarly  true  to  hfe,  perhaps  too  hke  her  EngHsh 
sister  whom  it  is  not  considered  proper  to  discuss. 
Even  the  music  has  been  morally  Bowdlerised.  The 
devilment  has  gone  out  of  it,  it  has  mysteriously 
grown  like  the  characters  it  illustrates — pretty  and 
graceful,  unreal.  Higher  up  in  the  musical  scale 
there  is  the  same  truth.  The  German  has  never 
tolerated  less  than  a  sincerity  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  inspiration,  and  so  Germany  has  produced 
most  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  world.  We 
have  produced  none,  because  we  do  not  care  much 
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for  sincerity  in  our  music.  We  prefer  it  to  be  pretty. 
Periodically  we  torment  ourselves  into  a  kind  of 
musical  ecstasy  when  we  talk  about  Wagner  as 
belonging  to  an  older,  out-of-date  generation  which 
we  are  going  to  leave  far  behind  in  our  coming 
development.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  not  come  to  even  an  elementary  understanding 
of  Wagner's  meaning,  and  consequently  we  shall 
never  develop.  For  one  cannot  build  on  in- 
sincere enthusiasms.  But  the  German  never  calls 
his  musicians  out  of  date.  They  are  his  masters, 
from  whom  he  learns,  the  foundations  on  which  he 
builds,  and  so  the  great,  most  modern  musicians 
still  come  from  Germany,  from  the  people  who  deal 
earnestly  and  sincerely  with  their  art. 

Art  in  its  widest  sense  of  the  word  is  the  Ufe  of 
this  people,  and  that  is  the  widest  gulf  which  divides 
us  from  them — art,  not  morahty.  And  there,  in 
that  distinction,  is  another  gulf. 

I  remember  once  Ustening  to  a  conversation 
between  an  Enghshman  and  a  German  friend  of 
mine.  The  German  had  been  explaining  how,  in  her 
country,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  in  every 
moderate-sized  town  could  hear  the  best  music  and 
the  best  operas,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  hved  in  an  atmosphere  of  music.  She  told 
how  workmen  in  a  factory  belonging  to  her  native 
city  had  founded  a  Bach  society. 

"  And  have  you  not  noticed,"  the  Enghshman 
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asked  earnestly,  "  that  these  people  are  more  moral, 
more  sober,  more  thrifty  than  ours  ?  '' 

The  German  lady  looked  at  him  in  puzzled 
amazement. 

"  I  don't  see  that  morality  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,""  she  said. 

She  was  expressing  the  feehng  of  her  race. 
Morahty  has  nothing  to  do  with  German  art.  Art 
is  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  means.  A  book,  or  a  picture, 
or  a  play  is  not  judged  by  ethics  nor  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  creator.  It  stands  or  falls  by  the  one 
test  of  its  artistic  or  Hterary  value.  Only  England 
could  have  buried  Oscar  Wilde  under  a  sancti- 
monious obhvion,  raking  him  up  again  when  a 
decent  interval  had  cast  a  veil  over  his  personal 
shortcomings.  Only  England  could  hound  genius 
to  its  grave  because  it  failed  to  comply  with  the 
pseudo-moral  standards  of  mediocrity.  The  German 
who  has  always  devoured  Oscar  Wilde's  books  has 
not  the  sHghtest  interest  in  Oscar  Wilde's  Kfe. 
The  moral  standard  is  simply  not  apphed  because 
it  is  not  apphcable.  It  is  the  same  with  the  books 
and  plays  themselves.  All  that  a  German  asks  is 
that  a  book  or  play  shall  be  sincere,  truthful,  after  its 
own  fashion.  He  recognises  that  as  long  as  it  is 
sincere  it  is  artistic,  and  that  as  long  as  it  is  artistic 
it  can  deal  with  the  darkest,  most  degraded  phases 
of  human  existence  and  remain  pure  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  implied  by  the  word  morality.    In  Eng- 
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land,  so  long  as  we  can  laugh  at  vice  and  treat  it  as 
a  jest,  as  we  do  in  the  modified  French  farces  which 
are  so  popular,  we  are  not  conscious  of  being  in  the 
least  immoral.  In  this  we  are  partially  right — we 
are  more  inartistic  than  immoral.  We  turn  our 
backs  on  Monna  Vanna  and  run  after  Who's  the 
Lady?  We  are  equally  inartistic  and  confused  in 
our  standards  when  we  insist  on  reading  an  ex- 
purgated Sudermann.  We  take  the  sincerity,  the 
very  soul  out  of  him,  and  since  no  moraUty  has  any 
value  without  sincerity,  we  have  made  that  great 
writer  both  immoral  and  inartistic. 

The  taste  of  the  German  reader  and  his  freedom 
from  a  pseudo-moral  standard  in  art  gives  the 
German  writer  a  free  hand,  with  the  result  that  he 
creates  on  entirely  different  Knes  from  our  noveUsts 
and  dramatists.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
always  creates  successfully.  There  are  fully  as  many 
worthless  novels  in  German  as  there  are  in  Enghsh, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But  it  is  another 
type  of  worthlessness.  The  author  in  both  countries 
instinctively  endeavours  to  cater  for  the  tastes  of 
his  pubhc.  In  England  the  pubhc  demands  that  it 
shall  be  amused,  mildly  touched,  if  possible,  but  never 
seriously  upset.  Even  a  Rudyard  Kiphng  has  had 
to  rewrite  a  novel  and  introduce  a  wholly  uncon- 
vincing and  inartistic  ending  in  order  that  his 
readers  should  not  be  too  harassed.  But  the 
German  reader  demands  uncompromising  reahsm 
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and  a  good  portion  of  psychology  thrown  in.  He 
wants  the  soul  and  mind  of  man  ransacked  from 
floor  to  ceiHng,  no  matter  how  much  dirt  and  dust 
is  turned  up  in  the  process  or  how  many  skeletons 
have  to  be  dragged  out  of  their  cupboards.  The 
result  in  the  worthless  type  of  novel  is  mawkishness, 
morbidness,  and  very  often  bad  psychology.  In 
the  best  novels,  and,  above  all,  in  the  best  dramas, 
which  are  his  strong  point — the  German  writer 
becomes  inimitably  powerful  and  convincing.  That 
we  do  not  understand  or  care  for  German  hterature 
and  drama  is  inevitable.  It  is  equally  inevitable 
that  Germans  should  not  appreciate  our  modern 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  those  whom  we  our- 
selves do  not  understand,  such  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  latter,  I  beUeve,  has  even  been  reduced  to 
having  his  plays  produced  first  in  Germany,  where 
he  is  idoUsed,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be 
prejudiced  by  their  Bnghsh  failure.  This  is  a  very 
illuminating  incident.  Mr.  Shaw  requires  to  be 
understood,  and  to  understand  it  is  essential  that 
some  trouble  should  be  taken  and  some  mental 
exertion  made.  The  great  mass  of  the  British  pubhc 
is  not  accustomed  to  giving  itself  trouble  about 
its  theatre-going.  The  theatre  is  the  place  where 
you  give  your  brain  a  rest.  It  is  not  curious,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  laughed  at  when  he 
was  serious  and  taken  seriously  when  he  was  being 
funny.    And  it  is  equally  comprehensible  that  the 
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plays  which  triumphantly  hold  their  own  on  the 
German  stage — those  of  Ibsen  are  an  instance — 
have  never  enjoyed  more  than  the  popularity  of 
a  few  elect — sometimes  called  '  cranks  '  in  Eng- 
land. We  can  understand,  too,  how  it  is  that  the 
Germans  have  come  to  look  on  Shakespeare  as  their 
own  property.  They  have  grown  up  with  him,  Hved 
with  him,  and  loved  him — whilst  we  allowed  him 
to  languish  on  a  pedestal.  We  are  very  proud  of 
him  and  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Enghshman,  but 
we  cannot  pretend  that,  as  a  nation,  we  prefer  his 
plays  to  musical  comedy.  We  frankly  do  not.  We 
need  only  imagine  a  Shakespearean  drama  replacing 
one  of  the  Revues  now  raging  in  London  to  reaUse 
the  slump  in  managerial  profits,  and  to  under- 
stand why  only  a  few  heroic  ideahsts  ever  attempt 
a  'revival.'  Yet  we  are  a  theatre-going  nation. 
We  spend  probably  as  much  as  most  nations  on  our 
theatres.  We  spend  ten-and-six  on  a  farce  which  in 
a  German  repertory  theatre  would  be  marked  as  a 
half-price  performance.  But  we  leave  our  intellects 
consciously  and  intentionally  behind  us.  The  idea 
that  the  theatre  is  a  school,  a  serious  and  vital  part 
of  our  national  and  individual  hfe,  is  foreign  to  us. 
Golf,  football,  cricket — ^these  are  the  matters  of 
importance.  They  fill  pages  of  our  newspapers, 
whose  German  contemporaries  give  their  space  to 
drama,  and  art,  and  Hterature — and  they  fill  our  Hves. 
Art  is  for  the  few,  and  those  few  are  not  unjustly 
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looked  upon  with  suspicion.  For  they  stand  in  a 
position  of  isolation,  divorced  intellectually  from 
their  own  people.  But  in  Germany  it  is  the  man  to 
whom  art  and  music  and  drama  are  nothing  who  is 
isolated.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  vitally,  pas- 
sionately concerned  with  these  things.  They  are  as 
necessary  to  it  as  our  sport  is  to  us.  There  is  no  pose 
in  the  German  attitude.  It  is  simply  the  natural 
expression  of  the  race's  character  and  needs. 

All  this  is  of  no  small  importance  with  regard  to 
the  relationship  of  the  Enghsh  people  with  the 
Germans.  The  only  individuals  I  have  met  in 
England  who  showed  any  real  understanding  for 
Germany  and  the  German  temperament  were  those 
who  were  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  their  own 
countrymen.  The  only  genuine  and  warm-hearted 
recognition  of  common  ties  I  found  in  the  Shake- 
spearean museum  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  a  gold- 
inscribed  document  and  a  wreath  bear  witness  to 
the  yearly  exchange  of  greetings  between  the  Goethe- 
Verein  and  the  Shakespeare  Society.  But  intellectu- 
ally the  bulk  of  the  two  nations  are  wholly  estranged, 
and  were  I  asked  to  suggest  briefly  the  foundations 
necessary  for  a  gutes  Verstdndnis,  I  should  suggest, 
not  the  reductions  of  armaments  nor  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  compKmentary  banquets,  but  simply 
that  Enghsh  people  should  learn  to  love  Shakespeare, 
and  German  people  learn  to  love  golf. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   AEMY  AND  THE   PEOPLE 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  German  nation  was 
-^^  passing  through  the  throes  of  what  is  called 
the  Zabern  affair,  or  German  military  scandal,  as  the 
Enghsh  Press  would  have  it.  In  a  few  more  weeks 
the  affair  will  be  relegated  to  the  hmbo  of  such 
incidents.  But  in  the  meantime  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  confirmed  Germophobes 
and  people  who  ought  to  know  better  to  write  a 
great  deal  about  the  German  army  which  is  either 
wholly  false  or  most  grotesquely  half  true.  As  one 
German  paper  very  aptly  remarked,  when  com- 
menting on  the  attitude  of  the  Enghsh  Press  with 
regard  to  the  incident — ^nothing  has  revealed  more 
clearly  the  blank  ignorance  of  the  Enghsh  mind 
where  the  German  people  are  concerned.  Indeed, 
the  whole  Zabern  affair  was  intensely  unfortunate, 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic 
German  pohtics,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
international  relationship.  For  the  German  people 
— setting  aside  the  Sociahst  element — will  not 
easily  forgive  the  headhnes  of  our  newspapers, 
in    which    the    expressions,   '  MiUtary   despotism,' 
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'  BrutaKty  of  German  officers '  were  among  the 
mildest.  Either  by  the  intentional  endeavour  to 
make  profit  out  of  an  enemy's  difficulties,  or  by  the 
clumsy  tactlessness  of  people  who  have  wholly 
misunderstood  the  German  standpoint,  the  hope  of 
a  friendher  and  closer  relationship  has  been  set 
back  many  years.  It  is  perhaps  of  value  to  review 
the  incident  briefly.  In  an  Alsatian  town  a  young 
lieutenant  gives  his  recruits  instructions  as  to 
what  they  owe  to  their  uniform  in  case  of  attack 
or  insult.  His  remarks  are  drastically  emphasised 
by  an  under-officer,  and  the  distorted  version  is 
betrayed  to  the  civihan  population,  who  take  the 
whole  incident  as  a  deUberate  threat  and  insult. 
The  young  heutenant  is  followed  by  jeering  and 
threatening  mobs.  Burdened  by  the  knowledge 
that  if  he  once  allows  a  single  member  of  the  crowd 
to  actually  attack,  he  will  suffer  instant  dismissal 
from  the  army,  he  orders  the  arrest  of  one  of  his 
tormentors,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  man,  a  crippled 
cobbler  (alas,  for  Enghsh  sentimentaHty !),  was 
struck  and  shghtly  wounded.  As  a  result,  an 
increased  animosity  between  the  military  and 
civihan  population  was  inevitable,  and  culminated 
at  last  in  the  apphcation  of  martial  law  and  whole- 
sale arrests  by  the^mihtary  authorities.  The  com- 
motion in  the  Reichstag  compelled  the  Government 
to  take  steps  against  the  heutenant  and  his  colonel, 
who  were  first  sentenced,  and  finally  absolved,  on 
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the  grounds  that  the  civil  authorities  had  not  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  order,  and  that 
the  oflScers  had  acted  in  the  only  way  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  German  army.  More 
uproar  in  the  Reichstag,  peppered  with  the  usual 
insults  for  the  Crown  Prince  from  the  SociaUst 
benches,  and  then  a  sudden  collapse  of  hostihties, 
a  general  peace-making  which  seems  to  take  the 
EngHsh  Press  very  much  by  surprise.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  German  people,  and  of 
German  pohtics,  shared  their  bewilderment.  The 
whole  affair  had  been  boiled  up  to  suit  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  SociaKst  party,  and  when  no  more 
was  to  be  got  out  of  it,  it  was  allowed  to  simmer 
down  again  and  evaporate.  There  was  nothing  sohd 
behind  it,  no  long  smouldering  discontent  among 
the  people,  no  violent  revolt  against  the  chains  of 
*  mihtary  despotism.'  On  the  whole,  the  army 
had  the  support  of  the  country,  who  recognised 
the  difficulties  and  unusual  circumstances  with 
which  it  had  to  contend.  It  is  a  recognition  which 
we,  as  a  nation,  might  well  have  extended  without 
undue  effort.  We  needed  only  to  transport  ourselves 
back  a  few  generations  to  a  newly  conquered  people 
to  reahse  with  what  determination  we  should  have 
upheld  any  officer  garrisoned  in  the  new  dependency 
who  had  defended,  however  hot-headedly,  either 
his  uniform  or  the  flag  from  insult.  We  ourselves 
use  mihtary  despotism  in  our  conquered  dominions 
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when  it  suits  us,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  throw 
stones  at  the  German  people  because  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of  a  French- 
thinking  and  feeUng  population  in  the  short  space 
of  forty  years.  With  all  our  inimitable  powers  of 
colonisation  we  have  not  been  able  to  quell  sedition 
in  India  save  by  force,  and  we  have  given  India  our 
best  blood,  our  best  brains,  our  most  earnest  goodwill 
for  generations.  We  could  have  afforded  to  sym- 
pathise, therefore,  with  the  Germans  in  their  Alsatian 
difficulties.  Instead  we  insulted  the  German  army. 
And  this  error  was  not  committed  for  the  first  time. 
During  the  Balkan  War  there  was  no  end  to  the 
EngHsh  jubilation  over  what  was  called  the  defeat  of 
the  German  arms  in  the  person  of  the  defeated  Turk. 
The  wildest  inaccuracies  were  brought  up  to  support 
this  conclusion.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  German 
instructions  were  carried  out,  and  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  no  power  on  earth  can  make  a  Turk  into  a 
German  soldier  was  carefully  overlooked,  together 
with  the  trifling  circumstance  that  the  Bulgarian 
army  possessed  both  German  guns  and  German 
trained  officers.  Later  on,  when  the  Greek  king  pub- 
licly acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  his  army  to 
German  miUtary  instruction  there  was  a  shriek  from 
France  and  an  uncomfortable  concentration  on  more 
important  matters  in  England.  But  an  injustice 
had  been  done,  no  frank  apology  offered,  and  the 
injustice  rankles  very  deep  in  the  German  memory. 
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For  what  we  do  not  always  realise  is  that  the  German 
army  is  the  German  people.  In  England  the  army 
is  an  institution  set  apart.  It  has  no  connection  with 
ordinary  Hfe.  It  is  made  up  of  professional  soldiers 
who  at  one  time  were  very  far  from  being  popular. 
We  cheer  Tommy  Atkins  rapturously  in  times  of  war 
as  the  man  who  is  going  to  die  for  us,  and  in  peace  times 
we  look  on  him  with  suspicion  as  a  representative 
of  hated  miHtarism.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  we  do  not  reahse  whom  we  are  really  striking  at 
when  we  strike  at  the  German  army.  I  fancy  that 
even  in  the  late  Zabern  afiair  there  were  some  well- 
intentioned  Enghsh  folk  who  believed  they  were 
helping  to  free  the  German  people  from  a  hated 
mihtary  despotism  when  they  poured  their  indigna- 
tion over  the  ojQ&cers  concerned.  I  fancy  they  saw  a 
cowed  Empire  groaning  under  the  heel  of  a  Prussian 
bully  in  uniform,  and  beHeved  that  they,  as  free 
Britons,  were  coming  quixotically  to  the  rescue.  In 
which  case  they  might  be  forgiven,  though  it  is  certain 
they  never  will  be.  To  speak  of  the  German  army 
being  unpopular  is  about  as  sensible  as  suggesting 
that  EngHsh  people  are  unpopular  in  England.  A 
man  does  not  hate  himself  in  a  general  way.  He  may 
not  approve  always  of  his  own  actions,  or  of  all  his  own 
quahties,  but  he  is  bound  up  with  them  body  and 
soul.  He  is  reconciled  to  their  existence  by  the 
most  intimate  and  genuine  knowledge  of  the  virtues, 
perhaps  unseen  to  others,  which  counterbalance  them. 
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The  German  knows  the  virtue  and  value  of  his  army 
because  he  is  a  part  of  it.  It  is  also  a  part  of  him. 
He  may  not  have  served  himself,  but  his  father  or 
his  brother,  or  even  more  distant  relations,  hnk  him 
on  to  the  great  chain.  It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the 
Zabern  incident  "that  all  but  the  mihtary  circles 
and  those  connected  with  the  army  were  in  a  state  of 
profound  exasperation."'  One  felt  inchned  to  inquire 
who  remained  to  form  the  exasperated  section  ?  Th  e 
Sociahsts,  no  doubt,  but  to  talk  of  the  SociaHsts,  for 
all  their  power,  as  representing  Germany  in  the 
present  stage  of  her  development  is  to  be  absurd.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Germany,  though  she  is  not  a  nation 
in  arms,  is  a  nation  in  whom  the  military  tradition  is 
deeply  implanted.  It  is  a  part  of  her  hfe.  It  has 
become  her  chief  pride.  That  pride  is  not  only  the 
heritage  of  the  officer,  it  belongs  equally  to  the 
common  soldier,  and  therein  Ues  its  strength.  To 
have  served  is  an  honour — not  to  have  served, 
though  it  may  bring  freedom  from  an  irksome  dis- 
ciphne,  and  a  loss  of  business  progress,  is  somehow 
to  have  lost  caste.  I  have  known  quite  a  number 
of  men,  both  educated  and  uneducated,  who  have 
somehow  or  other  escaped  mihtary  service,  and  their 
attitude  was  curiously  identical  in  one  respect. 
Some  of  them  were  frankly  regretful,  others  were  very 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  rehef ,  but  they  were  all 
obviously  apologetic.  They  knew  that  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellows  they  had  been  rejected  from  the  national 
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priesthood.  There  are  amazingly  few  cases  of  ma- 
lingering, and  those  occur  only  amongst  the  type  which 
is  of  Uttle  value  in  the  State  in  any  department.  The 
average  youth  of  every  class,  from  the  peasant  up- 
wards, joins  the  colours  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
being  accepted  amongst  the  elect.  He  is  proud  of 
himself — his  people  are  proud  of  him.  If  you  wish  for 
proof  visit  a  German  village  on  Easter  Sunday.  Who 
is  the  great  man  there,  the  hero,  the  person  of  rank 
and  consideration  ?  Who  is  it  who  gets  the  place  of 
honour  at  table  and  the  best  helping  ?  The  recruit 
returned  on  his  jfirst  Urlaub.  In  real  Ufe  he  may  be 
a  sorry  Kttle  scrub,  but  his  uniform  lends  him 
dignity  and  importance.  It  is  not  that  it  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  village,  but  rather  that  it  is  old  and 
revered.  His  father  wore  it.  In  the  Wohnstube 
there  are  probably  portraits — queer  out-of-date  pic- 
tures— of  the  old  man,  very  stiff  and  solemn,  in  his  best 
uniform.  On  either  hand  there  will  be  portraits  of 
the  two  Kaisers,  and  one  day  the  son  will  add  a 
highly  coloured  print  of  himself  on  horseback,  jump- 
ing impossible  walls,  or  on  foot  leading  his  company 
to  a  charge  (the  picture  is  a  very  ingenious  device 
of  the  local  photographer,  who  leaves  a  space  in  the 
print  for  the  insertion  of  his  sitter's  portrait),  and 
will  turn  out  on  national  hohdays  to  join  his  father 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Krieger-Verein.  For  he  does  not 
leave  the  army  when  he  has  served  his  two  or  three 
years.    The  majority  of  young   men   enrol  them- 
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selves  promptly  in  the  Soldiers'  Union  —  a  very 
typical  German  institution — and  so  keep  up  their 
connection  with  the  old  service  days  and  their  old 
regimental  comrades.     And  the  Verein  enjoys  many 
privileges.     The  great  ones  of  the  land,  from  the 
Kaiser  downwards,  are  its  patrons ;  it  is  regularly  in- 
spected by  its  War  Lord  ;  it  builds  a  guard  of  honour 
with  its  banners  when  he  comes  to  visit  a  town  or 
village  where  it  has  a  branch.     It  is  a  quaint  sight 
to    see    these    *  veterans '  —  some    of    them    quite 
young,  others  old  and  scarred  and  bemedalled — ^in 
their  top  hats  and  black  frock-coats,  their  umbrellas 
shoulder  high,  march  forth  proudly  to  the  saluting 
base.    And  the  value  of  these  men  to  the  State  is 
not  merely  that  they  are  trained  and  ready  to  take 
up  their  arms  again  at  any  moment,  but  that  they, 
as  members  of  the  civiUan  population,  are  imbued 
with  the  mihtary  spirit.    Ask   any  member  of  a 
Krieger-Verein  what  he  thinks  of  the  Zabern  affair, 
and  he  will  grunt  and  tell  you  that  the  young  heu- 
tenant  should  have  hit  harder,  and  add  something 
uncomphmentary    about    civihans    which    sounds 
quaintly  as  coming  from  civihan  Ups.     Be  it  admitted 
that  all  Germans  do  not  belong  to  either  the  Verein 
or  the  oflScers"  reserve,  but  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  form  a  stalwart  bulwark,  from  which  spreads  out 
a  network  of  ramifications.     Could  the  social  demo- 
cratic party  sweep  away  this  mihtary  influence  they 
would  take  a  great  step  forward  towards  the  attain- 
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ment  of  their  ideals.  But  the  deep-rooted  con- 
sciousness that  the  nation  is  the  army  stands  broadly 
in  their  way.  That  consciousness  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  If  the 
army  is  the  nation  then  the  uniform  is  obviously 
symbohcal  of  the  national  honour.  It  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign.  An  insult  to  the  nation  involves 
either  war  or  dishonour.  An  insult  to  an  individual 
bearer  of  the  symbol  involves,  logically,  death  or 
dishonour.  The  individual  is  nothing  in  the  matter. 
When  an  officer  fights  a  duel  because  he  has  been 
insulted  whilst  wearing  his  uniform,  it  is  not  himself 
he  is  defending.  When  the  young  heutenant  of 
Zabern  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  threatening 
cobbler,  there  was  no  fear  of  personal  injury  to 
actuate  the  impulse.  Instinctively,  for  the  man's 
sake  as  well  as  his  own,  he  warded  off  a  disaster 
which  would  have  been  irremediable.  For,  according 
to  the  law,  had  the  cobbler  once  touched  the  uniform 
the  heutenant  would  have  had  no  further  option  but 
to  have  run  him  through.  It  is  a  drastic  law,  if  you 
will,  but  the  Germans,  whom  it  alone  concerns,  have 
made  it,  and  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  for  other 
nations  to  raise  a  lamentation  over  so-called  mihtary 
despotism.  No  system  can  be  despotic  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  section  of  the  community 
directly  concerned,  and  which  does  not  necessarily 
involve  any  other  section.  A  man  who  strikes 
another  man  may  expect  a  thrashing.    A  man  who 
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strikes  an  officer  may  expect  to  be  killed.  He  has 
committed  a  double  offence.  He  has  assaulted  the 
nation  and  the  Emperor.  But  there  is  no  compulsion 
in  the  matter.  He  acts  on  his  own  initiative  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  possible  results.  There 
is  no  question  of  his  having  been  goaded  into  the 
assault,  and  it  is  simply  ignorance  of  German  miHtary 
conditions  which  discourses  on  the  insolence  and 
despotism  which  this  law  sanctions.  The  civilian  of 
every  class  is  safeguarded  from  mihtary  despotism 
by  that  very  law.  For  an  officer  who  kills  another 
man,  whether  in  a  duel  or  in  immediate  retaliation, 
is  ruined  as  far  as  his  career  is  concerned.  His 
honour  is  preserved,  but  that  is  all  he  has  left.  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  lieutenant  in  the  Zabern 
affair,  though  no  serious  consequences  were  involved 
by  his  action,  will  never  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
responsibihty.  The  first  virtue  which  is  expected  of 
a  German  officer  is  that  he  shall,  by  his  own  conduct, 
preserve  the  symbol  from  the  fear  of  insult.  It  is 
argued  that  a  man  who  is  concerned  in  a  street  brawl 
has  not  the  personal  dignity  nor  the  cool-headedness 
which  his  position  demands.  On  the  same  hues  it 
is  argued  that  a  man  who  fights  a  duel  with  a  brother 
officer,  save  in  instances  of  grave  offence,  has  not 
exhibited  a  necessary  tact  and  sense  of  comradeship. 
Under  even  the  most  mitigating  circumstances  an 
action  which  connects  him  with  scandal  is  always  dero- 
gatory.   It  marks  him  down  as  a  failure.    Literally 
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he  must  be  not  only  sans  peur  but  sans  reproche. 
Now,  a  man  who  is  discarded  from  the  German  army, 
if  he  be  an  officer,  has  nothing  more  to  look  forward 
to.  Not  merely  his  training,  but  his  whole  attitude 
of  mind  unfits  him  for  any  other  occupation.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  real  abihty,  he  is  more  or  less  certain  to  stumble 
at  the  so-called  '  Major's  corner,"  and  be  relegated 
in  the  best  years  of  his  hfe  to  the  scrap-heap,  with  a 
miserable  pension  and  his  officer's  title  to  comfort 
him.  But  to  be  dismissed  under  a  cloud  is  another 
matter,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  in  such  a  case  for  the 
man  to  make  a  quick  end  to  his  disaster.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a 
German  officer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  seek  trouble. 
At  almost  any  cost  he  will  avoid  conflict  either  with 
his  comrades,  but,  above  all,  with  that  portion  of  the 
civihan  population  which  is  not  satisfahtionfahig — 
that  is  to  say,  whose  social  position  puts  a  duel  out  of 
the  question.  The  idea  that  German  officers  spend 
their  leisure  hours  insulting  the  civihan  population  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  borne  out  by  fact.  There 
are,  I  beheve,  approximately  forty  thousand  officers 
in  Germany,  and  in  my  eight  years'  experience  of 
garrison  towns — there  were  four  regiments  in  one  of 
them — I  have  not  once  heard  of  any  conflict  between 
the  civihan  and  mihtary  population.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  officer's  first  consideration  to  keep  out  of 
difficulties.     He  is  careful  to  frequent  only  cafes  and 
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restaurants  whose  reputations  are  immaculate,  and 
only  forms  of  entertainment  where  his  associates  are 
certain  to  receive  him  with  courtesy  and  under- 
standing. The  whole  onus  of  responsibihty  is  on  his 
shoulders.  If,  on  such  occasions  as  Carnival,  he 
wishes  to  join  in  with  the  crowd,  he  goes  in  mufti, 
and  from  that  moment  any  colhsion  with  a  too 
riotous  merry-maker  is  a  merely  personal  matter, 
and  involves  no  mortal  consequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  honest  critic,  however  httle  he  may  approve 
of  mihtarism,  must  admit  that  the  officer's  precau- 
tions are  doubled  by  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  the 
ordinary  pubhc.  There  is  no  theatre,  no  restaurant, 
no  family  which  does  not  welcome  him.  His  presence 
at  places  of  entertainment  is  a  guarantee  for  their 
respectabihty.  An  officer,  newly  commanded  to  a 
BerUn  regiment,  is  given  a  hst  of  the  places  and 
quarters  of  the  town  which  he  may  not  frequent  in 
uniform.  It  is  not  that  he  is  necessarily  irreproach- 
able in  himself,  but  as  long  as  he  is  in  uniform  he  is 
bound  to  irreproachable  conduct.  His  morahty  is 
probably  no  higher  than  that  of  most  men,  but  as  an 
officer  he  must  conform  to  the  strictest  moral  laws. 
If  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  devil  he  must  go  in  mufti, 
as  the  sapng  has  it,  and  as  an  officer  who  is  seen  in 
mufti  without  special  permission  is  hable  to  severe 
penalties,  it  is  obvious  that  as  far  as  outward  conduct 
goes  his  actions  are  considerably  restricted.  In  a 
word,  he  must  be  a  gentleman  according  to  the 
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present  standard,  and,  in  addition,  a  gentleman 
according  to  the  tradition  of  his  caste.  There  are 
without  doubt  insolent  and  disagreeable  men  in  the 
German  army  as  there  are  in  every  nation  and  every 
class  of  society,  but  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
courteous,  considerate,  even  chivalrous,  according  to 
the  accepted  idea  of  the  term,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deny.  I  have  known  many  of  them  in  the  eight 
years,  Prussians  and  south  Germans,  mostly  heu- 
tenants  at  that  age  when  mascuhne  vanity  is  usually 
rampant,  and  I  confess  that  for  the  greater  part  I 
found  them  curiously  unpretentious,  modest  young 
men  who  were  grateful  for  the  most  modest  form  of 
hospitahty,  and  who  enjoyed  hfe  bopshly  without 
any  conviction  that  they  represented  the  best  part 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  in  their  daily 
routine  to  foster  either  arrogance  or  vicious  Uving. 
The  conception  of  a  German  officer  as  a  kind  of 
insolent  flaneur,  spending  an  almost  unUmited  free- 
dom in  pushing  harmless  civilians  off  the  pavement, 
and  idhng  in  expensive  cafes,  is  about  as  false  a  con- 
ception as  has  ever  been  born  of  a  national  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  man  who  works  harder  for  less  pay 
than  the  officer,  no  man  certainly  in  Germany  who 
has  to  keep  up  appearances  so  strictly  on  more 
hmited  means.  Extravagance  in  the  army  is  not 
merely  energetically  discouraged,  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility, especially  so  in  the  *  crack  '  regiments.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  regiments,  composed  for  the 
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most  part  of  rich  men,  where  the  extravagance 
usually  vents  itself  in  the  acquisition  of  fine  horses, 
but  the  elite  sections  of  the  army  are  made  up  of  old 
names,  and  marked  by  a  Spartan  sobriety  in  the 
matter  of  expenditure.  I  knew  an  officer  of  one  of 
the  first  BerHn  guard  regiments  who  neither  drank 
nor  smoked,  and  on  my  remarking  on  the  difficulties 
involved  by  the  former  habit  he  assured  me  that  a 
large  number  of  his  comrades  shared  his  pecuHarity. 
The  fashion  of  high  Hving  is  going  out  more  and  more, 
and  for  reasons  that  are  very  obvious.  The  noble 
famiHes  are  not  getting  richer,  and  the  class  of 
wealthy  parvenus  is  fighting  for  admission  into  the 
most  exclusive  circles.  It  is  against  them  that  the 
officer  has  built  his  barrier  of  economy. 

I  heard  of  a  colonel  of  a  BerKn  regiment  who 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  extravagance  of  his 
officers.  He  addressed  them  on  the  subject  and 
pointed  out  that  if  they  set  up  a  high  standard 
of  hving  only  rich  men  would  be  able  to  join  the 
regiment,  and  the  men  of  their  own  caste  would  be 
shut  out.  The  effect  was  immediate,  and  the  example 
set  by  so  famous  a  regiment  was  presently  followed 
by  others.  To-day  a  rich  man  in  any  branch  of 
the  service  has  to  go  warily  with  his  money.  If 
he  is  untitled  his  afiluence  may  easily  become 
an  offence,  and  in  the  easiest  of  circumstances  he 
has  always  to  remember  that  he  may  at  any  time 
in  his  career  afEront  some  important  superior  with 
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a  better  name  and  an  emptier  purse  than  his.  It 
is,  in  fact,  clear  that  in  a  caste  where  a  comparative 
poverty  and  high  birth  go  often  hand  in  hand  an 
exquisite  tact  is  essential  in  financial  matters.  A 
rich  young  Heutenant  must  not  lord  it  over  his 
superiors  nor  set  a  pace  which  his  superiors  cannot 
attain.  Nor  may  he  indulge  in  an  extravagant 
hospitahty  which  his  comrades  cannot  return.  I 
know  myself  of  one  instance  where  an  officer  of  a 
crack  regiment  married  a  rich  wife.  He  began  to 
live  according  to  his  means,  bought  fine  horses, 
dispensed  an  overflowing  ostentatious  hospitahty 
amongst  his  regimental  friends,  and  generally  played 
the  Croesus.  It  was  hinted  to  him  within  six 
months  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  send 
in  his  papers — a  hint  which  was  at  once  taken. 
FrugaHty,  therefore,  in  the  German  army  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  virtue,  but  it 
has  a  no  less  admirable  effect  on  the  characters  of 
the  men  concerned.  The  German  officer,  for  all 
his  apparent  swagger,  is  a  man  of  very  simple 
taste,  accustomed  to  the  plainest  fare  and  the 
simplest  surroundings.  Amongst  the  men  I  knew 
the  greater  number  were  accustomed  to  making 
their  evening  meal  ofE  cold  meat  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  It  is  a  small 
instance,  and  it  is  taken  from  the  hves  of  officers 
belonging  to  guard  regiments.  But  it  is  very 
typical  of  the  whole.     There  are  dissolute,  extra- 
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vagant  men,  inevitably,  but  circumstances  are 
heavily  against  them.  Discovered  debts  are  a  sure 
road  out  of  the  army,  and  a  man  of  notorious  habits 
never  attains  a  high  rank.  I  do  not  think  that 
morals  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  A 
disorderly  Hfe  merely  offends  the  German  sense  of 
discipUne,  and  it  is  calculated,  not  incorrectly,  that 
an  ojficer  with  a  bad  reputation  is  less  hkely  to 
have  authority  over  those  under  him.  I  have 
known  of  so  many  who  have  quietly  disappeared 
from  the  mihtary  horizon  for  no  graver  offences 
than  gambhng  and  extravagance,  that  I  have  a 
very  considerable  faith  in  the  success  of  the  weeding- 
out  process.  As  matters  stand,  Germany  has  no 
shortage  of  officers  and  can  well  afford  to  be 
particular.  As  to  their  abihty,  that  is  for  an  expert 
to  judge,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  test  save  that 
of  war  itself  will  reveal  the  German  officer's 
faihngs  and  virtues.  He  has  in  all  probabihty 
changed  very  httle  since  the  days  of  Gravelotte 
and  Spichern.  An  immense  dogged  courage  he  has 
in  common  with  all  his  countrymen,  and  with  it  a 
dash  and  verve  which  the  popular  imagination 
does  not  associate  with  the  German  character. 
But  both  he  and  the  system  under  which  he  works 
require  a  leader.  Given  another  Moltke  and  I 
would  back  the  German  army  even  were  it  pitted 
against  heavy  odds.  For  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
discipUne  counts  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  it  did 
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in  the  old  days  when  Roman  discipHne  turned 
unmanageable  incalculable  hordes  into  soldiers  and 
heroes.  And  German  discipHne  is  not  merely  a 
byword — ^it  is  a  soHd  fact.  No  German  soldier 
will  retreat  until  the  order  is  given.  He  may  be 
the  most  arrant  coward  on  earth,  he  may  dishke 
the  whole  slaughter  on  principle,  but  he  has  been 
trained  to  that  point  when  obedience  has  become 
a  stronger  instinct  than  either  fear  or  principles. 
He  will  march  till  he  drops — a  German  forced 
march  is  a  miracle  of  patient  endurance — and  he 
will  stand  and  be  massacred  without  protest — but 
he  will  not  think.  He  is  not  asked  to  think.  The 
one  thing  that  is  required  of  him  is  that  he  should 
obey  blindly.  A  Japanese  officer  once  said  to  me 
that  a  soldier  with  initiative  and  an  imagination 
was  useless,  and  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  his 
assertion.  A  man  who  dehberately  or  only  sub- 
consciously questions  his  superior's  orders  will  not 
have  the  same  dash  or  resisting  powers  as  the  man 
inspired  by  a  bhnd  confidence.  Too  much  imagina- 
tion and  initiative  has  been  the  curse  of  the  French 
army.  It  explains  the  terrible  debacles  which 
follow  reverse.  An  absolute  trust  explains  equally 
the  extraordinary  heroism  of  those  German  regiments 
which  were  simply  wiped  out  on  such  battlefields 
as  Spichern  when  defeat  seemed  inevitable.  The 
French  criticism  at  Balaclava,  "  C'est  magnifique, 
mais   ce  n'est  pas   la   guerre,'*   was  in   one  sense 
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mistaken.  That  disastrous  charge  was  in  reaHty 
an  expensive  illustration  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  successful  warfare.  To  attempt  the 
impossible  with  the  dash  and  courage  of  certainty 
is  the  business  of  every  good  fighter.  And  it  is 
with  this  ideal  in  view  that  the  German  soldier  is 
trained.  He  has  been  called  a  machine.  Such  a 
term  is  always  absurd.  No  amount  of  disciphne 
can  ehminate  physical  suffering  and  the  acute 
knowledge  of  pain  and  death.  A  machine  does  not 
suffer,  does  not  endure,  is  not  tempted  by  exhaustion. 
Behind  the  German's  implicit  obedience  there  is  a 
heroism  which,  as  those  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  know,  rose  to  subhme 
heights  of  self-sacrifice.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  look  upon  that  struggle  as  a  mere  series  of 
inexpensive  German  victories— the  eating  of  the 
lamb  by  the  wolf — ^that  the  very  few  recollect  those 
desperate  charges,  those  superb  cavalry  feats  of 
which  Bedewes  Ritt  was  one,  and  all  the  individual 
actions  which  have  added  lustre  to  German  honour. 
Courage  there  was  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  courage 
fortified  by  discipline  which  won  the  day. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  German  soldier. 
It  would  be  well  for  our  humanity  and  our  civihsa- 
tion  could  eternal  peace  be  signed  to-morrow  and 
the  armies  turned  into  physical  training-schools 
for  the  nations.  But  it  is  no  use  forestaUing 
the    future    or    juggUng    with    facts,    and    it    is 
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nothing  short  of  criminal  to  pitt  untrained,  un- 
discipHned,  physically  unfit  bank-clerks  who  cannot 
undertake  an  ordinary  forced  march  without  a 
physical  and  moral  breakdown  against  men  trained 
and  discipKned  and  inspired  by  tradition.  Either 
let  us  abolish  our  amateur  troops  with  their  amateur 
inventors  and  take  whatever  consequences  ensue,  or 
let  us  be  prepared,  but  at  least  do  not  let  us  offer 
sheep  to  the  slaughter.  A  useless  sacrifice  is  not 
merely  stupid — it  is  a  crime.  That  Enghshmen  should 
ob j ect  to  compulsory  service  is  natural.  The  ma j ority 
of  human  beings  disUke  what  is  good  for  them,  and 
to  this  day  if  there  was  an  honest  referendum  on  the 
subject  of  baths  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  be 
entirely  against  that  useful  and  necessary  institution. 
That  compulsory  service  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  a  people  is  clear.  And  that  not  merely  from  a 
miUtary  point  of  view.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
if  a  man  must  fight  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  prepared 
to  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  there  is  no  question 
that  two  years'  hard  physical  training  and  moral 
discipline  at  the  critical  time  of  a  man's  develop- 
ment forms  an  inimitable  foundation  for  his  future. 
I  have  seen  men  go  into  the  German  army  with 
bow  legs  and  round  shoulders,  underfed,  slack,  and 
useless-looking  citizens,  and  I  have  seen  them  come 
out  of  it  smart,  upright,  with  a  well-nourished 
self-respecting  air  that  must  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  whatever  career  they  adopt.  It  is  useless 
13 
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to  pretend  that  sport  counterbalances  this  training. 
Paying  sixpence  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  watch 
someone  else  play  football  neither  nourishes,  nor 
trains,  nor  exercises.  In  the  Utopia  towards  which 
an  honest  democracy  is  striving  there  will  be  no 
underfed,  useless-looking  citizens,  and  no  warfare, 
but  even  then  it  is  conceivable  that  some  sort  of 
national  training  institution  will  be  found  necessary. 
In  the  meantime,  Germany  meets  the  need  for 
regeneration  among  her  citizens,  and  her  need  of 
fighting  material,  with  her  compulsory  service.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  hard  training-school,  but  it  is  not 
a  harsh  one.  There  is  a  popular  EngUsh  myth 
in  which  the  German  private  plays  the  part  of  the 
cowed  and  beaten  dog,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
daring  woman  critic  who  arises  to  assert  anything 
to  the  contrary  will  be  told  that  on  account  of  her 
well-known  sex-disabiUty  she  can  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  Nevertheless,  I  protest  meekly 
that  a  woman  who  has  Uved  in  close  touch  with 
German  miHtary  Ufe  is  as  much  hkely  to  know 
the  truth  as  imaginative  journahsts  who  have  spent 
a  fortnight  in  BerKn  picking  up  horrible  facts  con- 
cerning German  despotism.  I  protest  that  though 
I  have  seen  more  of  the  German  soldier  at  play 
and  on  feast  days  than  in  the  privacy  of  the  barrack 
or  in  the  thick  of  battle — ^therein  the  journaHst 
has  the  advantage  over  me — I  have  seen  too  much 
to  believe  in  the  myth.    A  man  who  can  be  so 
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cheery  on  the  march,  so  much  the  devil-of-a-fellow 
on  Sundays,  so  gay  on  the  feast  days,  cannot  be 
very  down-trodden  at  any  time.  We  all  know 
the  eye  and  the  bearing  of  an  ill-treated  dog. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  in  the  German  soldier.  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  manoeuvres,  in  his  encamp- 
ments. I  have  seen  his  broad  beam  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Kaiser  ball,  when  he  brings  up  his  officer  to 
be  introduced  to  his  best  girl,  with  whom  alone  of 
all  other  men  the  officer  may  dance,  and  I  will  not 
beUeve  that  behind  the  scenes  that  same  round- 
faced,  jolly-looking  boy  is  subjected  to  any  out- 
rageous treatment.  Why  should  there  be  a  huge 
Krieger-Verein  if  recollections  of  these  two  years' 
service  were  painful  ?  How  should  men  in  terror 
of  their  superiors  dare  to  mimic  them  on  the  stage, 
as  occurs  regularly  during  the  yearly  amateur 
theatricals  in  all  the  regiments — ^to  the  huge  dehght 
of  those  nearly  concerned  ?  And,  more  seriously, 
what  explains  the  countless  incidents  of  devotion 
to  their  officers  which  marked  the  last  war,  and 
which  crop  up  even  in  times  of  peace?  A  small 
episode  in  my  personal  experiences  occurs  to  me 
as  I  write.  Whilst  a  party  of  recruits  were  engaged 
at  practice  at  the  butts  a  careless  soldier  aimed 
his  loaded  rifle  so  badly  that  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  stood  a  good  chance  of  having  his  eye  shot 
out.  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  angrily 
struck  the  rifle  up  and   inadvertently  struck  the 
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culprit  as  well.  A  civilian  passing  by  noted  the 
action  and  reported  it  to  headquarters,  and  the 
lieutenant  was  charged  with  the  ill-usage  of  his 
men.  At  the  subsequent  inquiry  the  heutenant 
admitted  the  offence  and  explained  it,  and  was 
prepared  for  a  few  days'  arrest  in  consequence,  but 
his  victim  was  of  another  mind.  He  perjured 
himself  black  in  his  Ueutenant's  defence,  and  in 
despair  painted  his  own  shortcomings  so  luridly 
that  the  officer's  burst  of  temper  seemed  more 
than  excusable.  Finally  he  burst  into  tears,  the 
court  gave  the  matter  up  as  hopeless,  and  the  charge 
was  dismissed.  Some  time  afterwards  the  recruit 
became  the  heutenant's  orderly,  and  a  cheap 
painted  photo  of  a  solemn  -  looking  peasant  in 
uniform,  with  the  inscription,  ''  Ihr  treue  Bursche, 
Fritz,''  was  shown  me  as  a  memento  of  a  year's 
faithful  service. 

This  is  only  one  incident  from  many  which  has 
come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and  it  expresses 
admirably  the  relationship  between  officer  and 
man.  "Whatever  rough  usage  the  ordinary  soldier 
endures  comes  from  the  man  of  his  own  class — 
the  under-officer  who  has  the  subordinate's  tendency 
to  bully.  But  though  the  under-officer  has  some- 
thing of  a  rough  tongue  there  is  not  much  more 
to  be  said  against  him,  and  his  attitude  of  superiority 
towards  his  men  is  not  worse  than  that  of  any 
professional  towards  any  amateur.    For  the  under- 
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officer  is  the  only  type  of  professional  soldier  which 
Germany  produces.  He  goes  through  a  special 
training,  and  though  he  cannot  attain  a  commission 
his  career  is  a  very  assured  one.  He  is  not  thrown 
out  at  the  end  of  his  term  to  enjoy  the  charity  of 
a  grateful  nation,  but  is  given  either  a  pension 
or  a  Governmental  post.  The  poUce  force  and 
the  post  office  are  full  of  discharged  under- 
officers.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a  stern  discipKn- 
arian  but  a  respectable,  decent  fellow,  intent  on 
getting  the  best  out  of  his  men,  but  intelligent 
enough  to  use  the  most  reasonable  means  to 
that  end. 

There  is  a  modern  phase  of  miUtary  Ufe  which 
cannot  pass  unnoticed — I  refer  to  the  aviation 
branch  of  the  army.  Some  time  ago,  so  estimable 
a  journal  as  The  Times  made  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  aviation  did  not  suit  the  heavy,  slow-thinking 
German  officer.  That  misconception  has  been 
expelled  by  experience.  Without  noise,  without 
bombast,  Germany  has  been  experimenting,  training, 
watching.  Her  progress  has  not  been  sensational, 
but  it  has  been  thorough,  self-sacrificing.  There 
is  nothing  more  typical  of  the  national  character 
than  the  patient  determination  with  which  Germany 
has  worked  out  her  own  salvation  and  clung  to  her 
belief  in  the  face  of  failure  and  misfortune.  Typical, 
too,  is  the  ardent,  steadfast  support  which  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Government  have  given  to  the  new 
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arm,  and  the  loyalty  with  which  ruler  and  nation 
upheld  the  venerable  Zeppehn,  regardless  of 
Europe's  scepticism.  The  ill  -  concealed  triumph 
which  hailed  every  disaster  to  the  German  airships 
cannot  hide  the  fact  that  in  that  branch  Germany 
has  left  the  rest  of  Europe  behind.  The  disasters 
themselves  proved  nothing.  An  aviator  is  killed 
every  few  weeks,  a  submarine  is  lost  every  year, 
but  no  one  exclaims  on  the  failure  of  aeroplanes 
and  submarines  and  on  their  obvious  uselessness 
in  war-time.  In  this  generation  we  are  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  element;  disasters  are  inevitable, 
and  the  palm  must  go  to  the  man  who  attains  the 
best  result  with  the  least  expenditure  of  human 
Ufe.  Thus  tested  the  ZeppeUn  airships  stand 
easily  first. 

With  regard  to  her  aeroplanes,  Germany  is 
something  of  a  dark  horse.  No  one  knows  exactly 
what  forces  she  could  produce  under  pressure,  but 
that  she  has  forged  rapidly  and  secretly  ahead  in 
the  last  few  years  is  very  clear  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  development.^  The  development  has 
had  nothing  *  showy '  about  it  to  excite  popular 
taste — ^the  EngUsh  critic  was  right  if  he  meant  to 
suggest  that  breakneck  feats  were  not  in  the 
German  hne  of  genius  —  and  the  more  praise- 
worthy    is    the     public    support    which    aviation 

*  At  the  time  of  writing  Germany  holds  two  of  the  world's  records 
for  time  and  distance,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  records  were  made 
on  German  machines  with  German  engines. 
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has  received.  The  instant  response  to  the  appeals 
for  money  both  for  the  airship  and  the  national 
aeroplane  fund  is  one  of  the  silent  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  German  determination  that 
no  sacrifice  shall  be  spared  to  make  the  nation 
ready  for  attack  or  at  least  invulnerable  in  her 
defence. 


CHAPTER   XI 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

rpHERE  is  one  feature  of  the  German  Govern- 
-^  ment  which  gives  that  institution  an  almost 
unique  position  in  Europe.  That  feature  is  honesty. 
No  other  Government  is  quite  so  frank,  so  candid 
about  itself  and  its  aims.  It  is  not  a  democratic 
Government,  it  does  not  pretend  or  wish  to  be 
democratic.  It  makes  no  bid  for  popularity,  and 
it  disdains  the  suggestion  that  it  should  make  the 
attempt.  It  is  uncompromising  and  unbending. 
It  does  not  rant  about  the  People.  It  talks  of 
Germany  and  the  Empire,  of  which  it  is  the  head 
and  the  symbol.  A  party  which  attempts  to  alter 
the  present  Constitution  is  an  enemy  with  whom 
any  reconcihation  is  impossible.  That  is,  broadly 
speaking,  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  strong  attitude,  and  with  its  very 
freedom  from  cant  and  humbug  it  earns  a  certain 
amount  of  respect  even  from  its  enemies.  A  very 
simple  sincere  conviction  of  your  own  utility  and 
raison  d'etre  is  always  more  or  less  convincing. 
The  Kaiser  believes  frankly  in  his  divine  right, 
and  the  honesty  of  that  beUef  has  compelled  the 
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most  indignant  Socialist  to  regard  it  with  an  un- 
willing tolerance.  Much  the  same  consciousness  of 
heavenly  appointment  inspires  the  Kaiser's  Govern- 
ment. It  beheves  itself  to  be  the  only  hope  of 
Germany,  and  that  conviction  lends  it  a  strong 
support  against  the  bitterest  attack — and  a  sense 
of  fundamental  righteousness  and  justification  has 
made  it  equally  impervious  to  any  suggested  con- 
ciliation with  more  modern  ideas.  In  this  each 
chancellor  has  been  the  heir  of  his  predecessor. 
Dr.  Bethmann  HoUweg,  no  less  than  Biilow  and 
Bismarck,  beheves  that  the  German  thrives  best  on 
disciphne,  under  a  paternal  Government,  and  that 
democracy,  at  any  rate  in  the  advanced  sense,  would 
be  the  release  of  all  these  characteristics  of  disunity 
and  State  jealousy  which  were  Germany's  curse 
until  Bismarck  brought  them  under  his  iron  control. 
The  behef  is  by  no  means  without  justification.  A 
glance  at  the  Reichstag  as  it  stands  to-day  suggests 
nothing  hopeful  in  the  event  of  the  downfall  of  the 
present  Constitution,  and  the  observer,  however 
democratic  may  be  his  ideals,  is  reluctantly  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  far  as  the  whole  Empire 
is  concerned  the  authority  is  best  where  it  is.  At 
least  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Government 
is  in  itself  anxious  and  zealous  for  the  whole,  whilst 
the  parties,  without  exception,  are  anxious  for 
nothing  but  themselves.  The  Conservatives  are 
bigoted  and  selfish   in  their  obstinate  disregard  of 
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change,  the  National-Liberals  are  weak,  the  Centrum 
apphes  a  kind  of  blackmail  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment when  its  own  particular  rehgious  interests 
are  affected,  the  Socialist  party  has  set  itself  against 
everybody  and  everything,  and  especially  against 
the  Government.  Were  Dr.  Bethmann  Hollweg  to 
suggest  the  aboKtion  of  the  monarchy  it  is  probable 
that  the  Socialists  would  vote  against  his  Bill  on 
principle.  As  Richter  once  observed — "  I  do  not 
know  the  intentions  of  the  Government  but  I  dis- 
approve of  them.""  Curiously  enough  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  Centrum  and  the  Social 
Democrats  came  into  being  in  the  same  period — 
almost  in  the  same  year.  The  German  Govern- 
ment's opposition  to  the  Pope's  decree  of  Infalli- 
bihty  in  1870  united  the  Catholic  faction  into  a 
definite  party,  and  its  victory  in  the  subsequent 
colUsion  gave  it  a  strength  which  has  never  seriously 
waned.  The  Social-Democratic,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  just  taken  definite  shape  under  the  brilliant 
Lassalle,  whose  early  death,  together  with  the  great 
upheaval  of  national  consciousness  in  1870,  for  the 
time  swept  back  the  newly  arisen  movement.  It 
revived  again  in  1875  with  the  terrible  Krach  and 
the  consequent  industrial  depression.  Had  Lassalle 
been  ahve,  then  it  is  possible  that  his  party  might 
have  followed  a  very  different  course  from  that 
which  it  actually  chose.  Lassalle  was  prepared  to 
act  constructively  on  national  lines.    His  successor 
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Marx  knew  no  compromise,  and  to-day  the  Social- 
Democratic  is  a  '  root  and  branch  '  organisation 
which,  as  far  as  principles  go,  demands  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  present  regime,  social  and  poUtical. 
Marx's  creed  is  still  the  rallying  centre  of  his  party, 
and  finds  its  clearest  expression  in  the  famous 
Kommunistisches  Manifest  of  1848. 

"  The  Communists  scorn  to  hide  either  their 
intentions  or  their  opinions,'"  he  wrote.  "  They 
declare  openly  that  the  goal  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  present  social 
system.  May  the  ruhng  classes  tremble  before 
the  Communists'  Revolution.  The  people  have 
nothing  to  lose  in  it  but  their  chains.  They 
have  a  world  to  win.  People,  of  all  lands, 
unite !  " 

Other  milder  influences  have  crept  into  the  party 
since  then,  but  fundamentally  Marx  voiced  his 
party's  opinion  for  all  times.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  social  democracy,  with  its  inter- 
national creed,  its  hatred  of  all  national  tradition, 
its  violently  revolutionary  principles,  should  stand 
in  a  position  of  fundamental  enmity  with  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  above  all  things  patriotic,  monarchical, 
and  a  passionate  upholder  of  miUtarism.  There  is 
no  reconciUation  thinkable,  and  in  many  ways  the 
Social  Democrats  by  their  attitude  have  strengthened 
their  enemies'  hands.  They  have  isolated  them- 
selves and  forced  other  parties  which  might  con- 
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ceivably  have  upheld  them  in  the  matter  of  social 
reform  to  side  with  the  Government.  A  coaUtion 
between  the  Extreme  Left  and  the  Centrum  was 
once  mooted,  but  in  principle  and  in  feeling  the 
two  parties  are  so  violently  opposed  that  any  such 
artificial  union  is  doomed  to  failure.  In  all  matters 
of  national  importance  the  Government  can  count 
on  the  support  of  the  Centrum,  the  National- 
liberals,  and  the  Conservatives,  not  because  those 
parties  are  necessarily  in  agreement  with  the 
Government  pohcy,  but  because  of  the  social 
democracy.  In  the  same  manner  the  Centrum  is 
to  a  great  extent  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  faction  on  the  left,  against  whom  it  must 
invariably  make  a  stand,  however  anxious  it  may 
be  to  embarrrass  the  Government  for  its  own 
purposes.  Between  these  violently  dogmatic  parties 
the  ordinary  citizen  has  to  choose,  and  the  diflSiculty 
of  finding  a  candidate  who  is  at  once  national  and 
democratic  is  perhaps  no  small  cause  of  the  ordinary 
citizen's  apathy  at  election  time.  Each  party  has 
obviously  its  own  axe  to  grind,  and  the  great 
national  and  popular  interests  are  of  importance 
to  no  one  apparently  but  the  Government.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  ordinary  citizen  feels  in  no 
hurry  to  tear  the  authority  from  Imperial  hands 
for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  self-interests  which 
rage  openly  in  the  Reichstag.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Imperial  Government,  wholly 
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Prussian  in  spirit,  should  look  down  upon  that 
assembly  with  the  assured  consciousness  that  it 
alone  has  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  heart.  It 
is  not  that  the  Reichstag  represents  unpatriotic 
motives  in  the  nation,  but  it  does  reveal  most 
clearly  those  characteristics  of  disunity,  of  the 
spirit  of  Partihularismus  which  kept  Germany  weak 
for  generations,  and  which  to-day  is  visible  in  all 
forms  of  her  social  as  well  as  her  pohtical  Ufe.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment would  never  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
German  States  into  Kne.  The  formation  of  the 
Empire  and  the  immediate  development  of  the  trade 
and  industry,  hitherto  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the 
weakness  attendant  on  disunity,  is  the  work  of  one 
man  and  that  man  no  believer  in  any  democratic  prin- 
ciple. In  a  word,  a  practical  autocracy  has  done  for 
Germany  what  democracy  could  never  have  done,  and 
that  fact  is  its  strength  in  the  present  days  of  stress 
and  attack.  With  undeniable  justification  the  system 
can  point  back  to  its  past  and  challenge  comparison 
in  the  work  of  any  more  democratic  Government. 
It  can  point  to  the  laws  passed  between  1883-90, 
and  claim  for  itself  that  it  was  the  first  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  working  classes  with  an  insurance 
system  which  set  the  example  for  Europe.  No 
doubt  the  increasing  unrest  amongst  the  working 
classes  had  put  pressure  on  the  Government  of  the 
time,  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  German 
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system  that  a  genuine  need  should  be  met,  especially 
where  the  change  is  hkely  to  benefit  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Vote-catching  with  half-baked  Acts  and 
muddled  reforms  is  not  typical  of  German  bureau- 
cracy. It  acts  dehberately,  yielding  where  it  must 
to  pressure  from  the  parties  to  which  it  is  alHed, 
but  no  less  set  on  its  own  purpose  and  no  less 
determined  to  attain  its  own  end. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  Government  in  Germany  is  one  of  an  increasing 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  growing  forces 
of  democracy,  on  the  other  a  Constitution  which  will 
not  and  indeed  cannot  yield  an  inch  of  its  ground. 
The  iron  determination  of  every  German  chancellor 
to  defend  the  rights  of  his  master  and  himself  is  no 
mere  autocratic  selfishness.  One  more  concession 
and  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Constitution  might  come 
crumbhng  about  the  ears  of  the  nation.  And  for 
those  who  know  the  German  character  the  idea  of  a 
democratic  Government  at  this  stage  of  the  Empire's 
development  excites  a  profound  alarm.  As  has  been 
said  before,  no  army  face  to  face  with  a  conclusive 
battle  can  afford  to  have  more  than  one  leader. 
No  organisation,  fighting  for  reform,  can  afford  to 
waste  its  time  with  committees,  resolutions,  and  the 
rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  democratic  system. 
Democracy  can  step  in  after  the  fight  and  divide 
the  spoils  amongst  the  fighters.  But  during  the 
battle  a  strong  and,  if  necessary,  ruthless  hand  is 
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needed  to  lead  the  action  and  control  the  forces. 
This  is  most  especially  true  where  the  army  is  made 
up  of  critical,  self-opinionated  factions.  Now  in 
Germany  it  is  true  the  people,  as  a  whole,  recognise 
the  necessity  of  unity,  of  combined  action  in  a  strong 
Empire,  and  to  that  end  are  prepared  to  bring  every 
sacrifice,  but  in  their  representatives  in  the  Reichstag 
the  old  quarrelsome  restless  spirit  breaks  out  with  an 
irresponsible  violence.  The  fact  that  the  people  are 
fundamentally  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  time  ex- 
plains the  inability  of  the  parties  to  attain  their  own 
particular  end ;  it  is  also  certain  that  they  themselves 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  any  radical  change,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  so  many  of  the  storms  which  have  broken 
over  the  Constitution  have  left  it  practically  unim- 
paired. But  there  is  no  less  a  danger  that  in  a  fit  of 
party  passion  the  keystone  of  the  building  may  be 
torn  down,  as  much  to  the  misfortune  of  the  culprits 
as  to  the  intended  victims.  More  than  once  the  dis- 
aster has  been  imminent,  and  only  in  the  nick  of  time 
have  those  concerned  reaKsed  whither  they  were 
rushing  and  held  back.  That  a  change  will  come  is 
certain,  whether  it  will  be  attended  by  a  counter- 
balancing change  in  the  German  character  is  less 
sure,  and  all  that  can  be  prophesied  is,  that  if  it  comes 
now,  England  will  lose  her  one  serious  rival  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  question  whether  German  democ- 
racy is  far-sighted  and  patient  enough  to  hold  its 
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hands  until  such  time  as  it  can  act  with  safety  for 
the  Empire.  Any  comparison  with  England  and 
EngUsh  democracy  is  beside  the  point.  Apart  from 
the  fundamental  difference  of  character  the  German 
Empire  is  built  up  of  such  heterogeneous  material 
that  make  our  own  domestic  difficulties  appear  simple 
by  contrast.  Moreover,  we  fought  our  own  constitu- 
tional battles  generations  ago,  in  the  privacy  of  our 
island,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  much  else  to 
fight  about.  Since  then  our  democratic  development 
has  been  slow  and  comparatively  peaceful.  The 
German  Empire  is  not  fifty  years  old.  The  whole  of 
German  history,  until  the  Empire's  foundation,  is 
thick  with  exhausting,  wasted  wars,  and  consequent 
misery.  The  present  period  is  one  of  recovery,  of 
unification.  Old  wounds  have  healed,  or  are  heahng. 
The  old  corroding  diseases  are  passing,  leaving  the 
way  clear  to  a  new  health  and  a  new  vigour.  But 
convalescence  is  no  time  for  experiment,  least  of  all 
when  the  patient  is  threatened  with  a  fresh  tax  on 
his  lately  acquired  strength.  Any  violent  or  sudden 
change  now  in  the  German  Constitution  involves  too 
great  a  risk,  the  wounds  would  be  torn  open,  the 
diseases  take  a  new  hfe,  and  the  whole  Empire  left 
at  the  mercy  of  her  waiting  enemies.  That  her 
enemies  are  waiting  is  a  fact  of  which  Germany  has 
little  doubt.  Enghsh  people  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard Germany  as  the  aggressor  and  overlook  her 
threatened  position  in  Europe,  her  practical  isolation, 
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her  long  frontiers  unguarded  by  either  sea  or  mountain. 
They  overlook,  moreover,  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  the  race  hatred  which  divides  her  from  her  nearest 
neighbour  she  has  now  something  to  protect — a  great 
commerce,  her  prestige  in  other  countries,  her  in- 
fluence in  the  European  balance  of  power.  Germany 
has  not  been  welcomed  in  her  rise  to  greatness. 
She  was  not  desired  and  she  has  brought  about  most 
unwished-for  compHcations.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
have  kept  her  in  her  old  place  amongst  the  nations 
she  would  have  been  kept  there.  That  she  has  been 
clever  and  strong  enough  to  force  her  way  through 
may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter 
for  reproach.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  knowing 
the  antagonism  which  she  has  aroused,  Germany 
is  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  those  unforgotten  humihations  of  the 
past.  The  Agadir  incident  may  not  have  been  a 
triumph,  but  without  her  navy,  without  the  menace 
of  her  army,  not  one  of  her  just  claims  would  have 
received  the  slightest  consideration,  and  a  partial 
victory  would  have  been  a  diplomatic  and  national 
disaster.  It  is  safe  to  go  further  and  say  that  but  for 
Germany's  dreaded  strength  her  hereditary  enemy, 
alUed  with  her  greatest  commercial  rival,  would  not 
have  hesitated  in  wiping  out  an  old  score  and  a  very 
present  menace.  We  need  not  be  too  pious  in  this 
matter.  We  have  snatched  our  chances  before  now, 
and  gain,  financial  and  commercial,  has  been  the 
14 
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chief  motive  power  in  at  least  one  of  our  modern 
wars.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  blame  Germany  for 
reading  history  with  intelUgence  and  drawing  prac- 
tical consequences  from  her  study.  Germany  has 
not  built  her  navy  with  the  supreme  desire  of  invading 
England  or  capturing  her  colonies.  She  has  not 
increased  her  army  with  the  intention  of  wresting 
further  provinces  from  France.  But  she  is  deter- 
mined that  no  obstacle  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of 
her  natural  and  peaceful  development.  What  has 
been  may  be  again.  Bismarck  knew  well  enough 
that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  He  knew  that  France  desired 
war  for  domestic  and  national  reasons,  he  knew  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  she  would 
endeavour  to  impose  a  fresh  humiliation  on  the 
German  people.  He  prepared  for  the  event  and 
welcomed  it  when  it  came.  At  the  present  day 
Germany  believes  that  it  is  again  only  a  question  of 
time  before  she  will  be  challenged,  or,  if  necessary, 
according  to  German  tactics,  be  compelled  to  take  the 
aggressive ;  but,  fundamentally,  her  attitude  will  be 
always  defensive.  She  has  no  passionate  desire  for 
more  possessions  than  she  has  or  than  she  can 
acquire  peacefully,  but  what  she  has  she  will  hold,  and 
she  is  also  grimly  determined  that,  late  as  she  has 
come  into  the  world,  there  shall  be  no  more  '  land- 
grabbing  '  in  which  she  shall  not  have  her  share. 
This  determination  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  willing- 
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ness  to  attack  England  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War 
had  such  a  course  seemed  safe  to  her.  She  was 
not  strong  enough  at  the  time  and  she  held  her 
hand.  "Were  there  any  worlds  for  England  to 
conquer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  would 
stand  resolutely  in  her  road,  if  only  on  principle, 
but  that  she  has  any  reckless  longings  for  English 
colonies  as  they  stand  is  not  in  keeping  with  her 
actions.  The  danger  between  England  and  Germany 
is  indeed  far  less  a  matter  of  ambition  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  suppose.  There  is,  in  addition, 
our  own  suspicious  jealousy.  But  the  antagonism, 
unfortunately,  has  gone  beyond  even  national 
jealousy  and  ambition.  It  has  its  roots  in  the 
people  of  the  two  countries,  in  their  opposed  tempera- 
ments, in  old,  forgotten  injuries.  The  German 
distrust  and  dislike  dates  from  the  Franco-German 
War,  when  England,  for  no  good  reason,  but  under 
the  influence  of  that  unfortunate  sentimentality 
which  occasionally  besets  her,  took  ardent  sides 
with  the  beaten  French.  In  our  struggle  with 
the  Boers  the  Germans  retaliated — with  more 
justification — ^and  we  were  bitterly  and  most  un- 
reasonably aggrieved.  Neither  side  has  forgotten 
the  insults  and  calumnies  heaped  on  their  arms, 
and  with  England's  deliberately  cultivated  friend- 
ship with  Germany's  hereditary  enemy  the  last 
hope  of  a  genuine  friendship  was  shattered.  Since 
then   the   situation   has    been   aggravated   by   an 
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unfortunate  passion  on  the  part  of  irresponsible 
journalists  and  responsible  ministers  for  interfering 
in  Germany's  affairs.  It  is  not  possible  to  know 
whether  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  really 
ignorant  of  the  German  temper  or  whether  his 
speeches  have  been  merely  a  move  in  the  party 
game,  but  the  results  have  been  equally  unfortunate 
as  far  as  Germany  has  been  concerned.  For  the 
last  six  years  England  has  alternated  between  panic 
and  bluff,  coercion  and  persuasion,  and  Germany  has 
looked  on,  first  with  amazement,  then  with  amuse- 
ment, and  finally  in  open  and  very  unflattering 
ridicule  which  reaches  a  climax  with  every  fresh 
'  offer '  from  an  English  minister.  It  has  not 
always  been  pleasant  to  live  abroad  during  these 
episodes,  and  now  when  I  see  a  poster  with  '  Mr. 
Churchill's  offer  to  Germany  '  written  on  it,  I  blush 
with  discomfort  at  the  thought  of  the  ribald  amuse- 
ment which  the  announcement  is  causing  across  the 
water.  That  England  should  look  askance  at 
Germany's  growing  maritime  power  is  a  natural 
circumstance  which  every  German  understands — 
that  she  should  flourish  her  alarm  from  the  roof-top 
is  beyond  every  German's  comprehension.  He  resents 
her  attempts  to  bully  or  persuade  him  into  changing 
his  course,  but  he  despises  her  for  her  unconcealed 
discomfort.  Germany  no  longer  fears  England,  and 
for  that  change  of  attitude  we  have  ourselves  to 
thank.    Our   conduct   throughout   has   been   both 
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undignified  and  unsuccessful.  We  have  not  caused 
Germany  to  build  a  ship  less  than  she  originally 
intended,  and  we  have  confirmed  a  growing  con- 
viction of  hers  that  not  only  are  we  afraid  but 
that  we  are  unprepared.  We  irritate  Germany 
persistently  with  the  statement  that  financially 
she  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  the  competition  with 
us  on  which  she  has  entered.  If  the  Germans  had 
one  voice  with  which  to  answer  they  would  retort  that 
they  will  build  as  many  or  as  few  ships  as  they  choose, 
and  that  their  financial  position  has  nothing  to 
do  with  us.  But  we  are  so  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  Germany  is  building  against  England  and 
against  England  alone  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  strike  a  bargain  with  her,  even  if  in 
the  attempt  we  imperil  our  national  dignity  and  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  that  it  is  we  ourselves 
rather  than  the  Germans  who  are  feeling  the  strain. 
When  Germany  became  a  first-class  power  we  had 
only  two  courses  to  follow — either  we  became  her 
friend  or  her  enemy,  and  we  chose  deliberately  to 
become  her  enemy.  Let  us  at  least  take  the  conse- 
quences of  our  choice  with  resignation  and  calm. 
It  is  an  enmity  that  need  not  necessarily  find  its  out- 
let in  bloodshed ;  it  may  in  time,  with  the  help  of  a 
spreading  democracy,  pass  through  a  stage  of  mutual 
respect  to  a  certain  neutral  friendliness,  but  it  would 
be  foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment,  beneath  the  diplomatic  cordiality  which 
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has  been  attained,  there  is  a  profound  distrust  and  a 
cultivated  dislike.  Much  of  it  is  curable.  All  that 
we  need  for  a  better  understanding  is  that  the  news- 
papers should  either  cease  to  exist  altogether  or 
that  by  a  special  edict  they  should  be  forbidden 
respectively  to  mention  the  names  of  England  and 
Germany.  A  few  years  of  this  silence  and  the  two 
countries  might  begin  to  consider  each  other  with 
fair  and  unprejudiced  eyes.  As  it  is,  they  are 
goaded  daily,  persistently,  by  every  scrap  of  ill- 
natured  gossip  about  each  other  that  can  be  raked 
together.  In  this  connection  a  small  instance  is 
very  illustrative.  In  one  of  its  principal  columns 
a  respectable  evening  paper  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  how  an  intoxicated  German  was  rude  to  an 
Englishman,  how  the  Englishman  hit  the  German 
on  the  head,  and  how  the  Englishman  was  fined. 
The  episode  was  peppered  with  remarks  which  tended 
to  prove,  firstly,  that  rudeness  to  foreigners  in 
Germany  is  typical  of  Germans;  secondly,  that 
politeness  to  foreigners  in  England  is  typical  of  the 
EngUsh ;  thirdly,  that  the  Englishman  who  hit  the 
German  ought  to  have  received  an  apology.  One  is 
tempted  to  inquire  what  possible  value  such  a 
detailed  narrative  could  have  save  as  an  irritant. 
It  was  not  an  isolated  instance.  I  have  noticed 
the  same  feature  crop  up  regularly  in  every  class 
of  paper.  Anything  likely  to  increase  prejudice 
against  the  German  people  is  given  in  detail,  with 
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a  distortion  of  the  facts  which  EngUshmen  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  German  Hfe  must  accept 
wholesale  as  the  truth.  Every  misfortune  to  the 
German  nation — particularly  with  regard  to  her 
army — ^any  scandal  is  welcomed  with  an  irrepressible 
Schadenfreude  which  would  make  one  suppose  that 
scandals  and  misfortunes  were  unknown  in  this 
immaculate  island.  There  is  no  remedy  to  this  evil 
— nothing  to  counterbalance  its  effects.  The  few 
who  know,  who  are  even  sufficiently  unprejudiced 
to  withhold  judgment,  are  too  powerless  to  check 
the  stream  of  public  opinion  flowing  in  the  channel 
carved  for  it  by  the  Press.  In  this  English  jour- 
naUsm  is  heavily  responsible.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  German  Press  is  little  better  save  that  its 
space  for  such  matters  is  more  limited,  but  its  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant and  its  responsibihty  accordingly  less. 
Germans  do  not  believe  all  they  read,  and  they 
do  not  read  with  anything  like  the  avidity  with 
which  an  Englishman  seizes  upon  his  morning  and 
evening  newspapers.  German  public  opinion  is 
influenced,  not  created  by  the  Press.  In  England 
the  Press  has  public  opinion  in  its  hands.  Its  re- 
sponsibility is  therefore  enormous.  Had  it  shown 
some  measure  of  restraint,  of  generosity,  or  even 
of  strict  veracity  in  the  last  ten  years  we  should 
not  have  hovered  so  many  times  on  the  brink  of  a 
terrible,  most  unjust   war.    We  should  not  have 
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had  the  diplomatic  situation,  the  real  issues,  involved 
and  obscured  by  public  hatred  and  distrust.  It  lies 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Press  to  change  this  past 
course  for  a  fairer,  more  honourable  one,  to  report 
truthfully  where  report  is  necessary,  and  where  they 
cannot  speak  of  Germany  without  rancour  to  leave 
the  subject  alone.  Public  opinion,  left  to  itself,  soon 
recovers.  There  dawns  in  time,  even  upon  the  most 
bigoted  mind,  the  possibility  that  the  German  is  prob- 
ably a  very  decent  fellow  in  his  own  way,  and  that 
even  if  our  customs  and  ideals  do  not  coincide 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  live  and  let 
live.  Two  neighbours  of  very  different  temperament 
may  exist  side  by  side  in  peace  and  harmony  so 
long  as  no  gossip  is  carried  from  one  house  to  another 
and  so  long  as  no  third  party  intervenes.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  third  party  has  intervened 
already.  Only  posterity  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
that  intervention  and  the  loss  which  it  has  entailed. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  stifle  the  doubt  whether  the 
loss  is  not  greater  than  the  gain.  We  have  allied 
ourselves  with  an  old  foe  not  from  love  but  from 
hatred.  The  only  real  bond  is  a  common  fear  of  a 
common  enemy.  But  we  were  not  wont  to  be  afraid. 
In  the  days  of  our  splendid  isolation  we  were  ready 
to  defy  Europe,  and  the  question  arises  whether  not 
only  our  national  character  but  our  national  influence 
has  suffered  by  the  change.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  be  quite  honest  with  ourselves.    We  have 
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joined  forces  with  a   nation  whose   *  New   Spirit  * 
— ^to  quote  the  Press — ^has  not  manifested  itseK  in 
deeds.    France  has  much  ado  to  keep  up  a  semblance 
of  her  old  strength.    With  every  effort  she  can 
hardly  fill  the  ranks  of  her   army,   and   she  has 
no  trustworthy  reserve  to  fall  back  upon.    In  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Germany  she  would  be  crushed 
and  we  should  not  be  able  to  save  her.    We  should 
have  our  work  cut  out  to  defeat  Germany's  navy, 
which,  if  weaker,  is  inspired  with  a  passionate  en- 
thusiasm and  ambition  to  justify  itself.    Very  few 
people   realise   the    spirit   that    smoulders    among 
German  sailors,  but  it  will  make  them  doubly  danger- 
ous when  it  is  allowed  to  blaze  up.     They  have  their 
laurels  to  win,  and  it  is  at  our  cost  that  they  will 
win  them.     In  the  event  of  our  victory  at  sea 
Germany   would   still  be  undefeated.     She  would 
have  had  time  to  make  our  tardy  and  doubtful 
assistance  on  land  useless,  and  we  should  be  involved 
in  a  war  from  which  we  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  win.    For  we  cannot  crush  Germany. 
A  disaster  to  her  arms  would  be  no  more  than 
a  set-back,  and  it  would  deepen  her  sense  of  national 
unity  to  an  extent  that  would  make  a  second  rise 
irresistible.    She  has  her  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  us,  more  in  keeping  with  our 
character  and  our  dignity,  if  we  met  her  on  her  road 
either  in  open  friendly  rivahy  as  one  good  sportsman 
meets  another,  or  as  enemies  single-handed  in  open 
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field.  Neither  Italy  nor  Austria  is  pledged  to 
support  Germany  in  a  war  against  a  single  enemy, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  France  would  support  us 
in  our  quarrel  unless  it  suited  her.  In  any  case,  with 
her  entry  into  the  arena  a  war  between  two  nations 
becomes  a  European  conflagration.  As  things  stand 
to-day  we  may  be  at  any  moment  involved  in  a 
quarrel  which  is  not  ours  with  a  nation  against 
whom  we  have  no  practical  grievance.  In  the 
last  crisis  when  war  seemed  imminent  there  was  not 
one  point  on  which  Germany  and  England  as  in- 
dependent nations  could  have  come  to  blows.  We 
were  to  fight  simply  as  an  ally,  and  though  our 
influence  may  have  saved  France  for  the  time  we 
ran  the  risk  of  paying  the  price.  Only  France  can 
save  France  from  her  threatening  fate,  and  if  we  are 
indeed  propping  up  a  lifeless  effigy  we  are  sacrificing 
ourselves  to  no  ultimate  purpose.  We  have  had 
our  experience.  We  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
France  in  a  wicked  and  costly  war  —  we  have 
fought  side  by  side  with  Germany  and  won 
honour  and  freedom.  The  comparison  has  its 
significance. 

We  are  an  insular  people.  In  temperament  as 
well  as  geographically  we  stand  alone.  It  is  natural 
for  us  to  stand  alone.  There  is  no  bridge  of  genuine 
feeling  between  us  and  any  other  nation.  It  is  not 
in  us  to  love  other  nations  or  their  ways.  We  have 
no  more  real  sympathy  with  France  than  we  had 
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witli  her  twenty  years  ago — than  we  have  with 
Germany  to-day. 

We  are  playing  another's  game,  and  the  one 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  or 
not  it  is  worth  while  ! 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE   WOMEN  OF  GERMANY 

rpHERE  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
-^  when  the  question,  "  Of  what  stufi  are  German 
women  made  ?  "  would  have  excited  little  interest 
and  would  have  received  a  careless  and  somewhat 
disparaging  answer.  It  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  In  those  days  there 
was  an  unexpressed  idea  that  a  man  is  the  son  of 
his  father  and  no  more.  The  woman's  share  in  his 
make-up  was  nil,  her  influence  on  his  life  negligible. 
But  of  late  things  have  been  moving  with  a  strange, 
almost  bewildering  rapidity  where  women  are 
concerned.  There  have  been  unusual  happenings 
— ^not  wholly  agreeable  to  the  conservative  masculine 
mind — ^revolt  and  rumours  of  revolt,  a  sudden 
stirring  of  spring  after  a  long,  dead  winter,  which 
causes  the  peaceful  sleeping  and  contented  hibernat- 
ing animal  an  uneasy  sense  of  his  coming  and 
compulsory  awakening.  Even  where  he  sleeps  with 
the  most  obstinate  determination  there  are  moments 
when  vague  doubts  and  worrying  questions  as  to 
that  troublesome  world  whose  existence  he  is  trying 
to  ignore  flit  through  his  dreams.    Those  of  his 
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kind  who  are  so  far  awake  as  to  have  their  eyes 
open  have,  at  any  rate,  begun  to  realise  that  what- 
ever is  happening  in  that  world  concerns  themselves, 
directly  and  intimately.  Whatever  changes  have 
taken  place  involve  changes  in  their  own  life  and 
outlook — ^if  there  is  to  be  any  harmony.  The 
thoroughly  aroused  have  gone  further,  have  gone 
out  to  welcome  the  new  life,  unutterably  thankful 
that  the  days  of  unsubstantial  dreams  and  false 
ideals  are  past  for  ever.  In  a  word,  for  the  most 
retrograde  and  the  most  progressive,  for  the  most 
convention-enslaved  and  for  the  freest,  the  matter 
of  women's  deeds  and  intentions,  outlook  and 
ambition,  has  ceased  to  be  insignificant.  Practically, 
if  not  legally,  the  woman  has  become  the  parent  of 
her  son,  and  it  is  even  whispered  that  what  she  is 
he  may  be  also.  The  slave  is  born  of  the  slave- 
woman,  and  cowardice  and  weakness  are  as  hereditary 
from  the  one  branch  as  from  the  other.  These  are 
facts  which  are  being  slowly  realised.  One  half  of 
humanity  has  begun  to  understand  that  it  exists 
for  some  deeper  purpose  than  that  which  has  been 
conceded  to  it ;  the  other  half  has  to  make  terms 
as  best  it  can,  reluctantly  as  enemies,  or  generously 
as  comrades.  This  is  not  a  change  peculiar  to  one 
nation.  The  awakening  has  been  curiously  general 
and  instinctive  rather  than  conscious.  Each  sleeper 
has  shaken  of!  the  dust  of  generations  to  find  close 
by  a  neighbour  who  is  already  awake  and  acting. 
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And  these  new  forces  in  each  nation  have  to  be 
considered  earnestly.  They  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  future  flows.  They  are  the  new  wine  in 
the  old  bottles,  and  many  of  the  old  bottles  are  on 
the  point  of  bursting,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  an 
apathetic  humanity  which  has  been  wondering  for 
centuries  why  its  best  beverages  have  tasted  foul 
and  musty.  There  will  be  much  of  this  new  wine 
spilt  and  wasted  before  it  dawns  on  anyone  that 
new  bottles  must  be  made  to  hold  its  noble  spirit ; 
but  that  is  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  such  things. 
In  the  meantime  each  nation  has  its  own  particular 
vineyard,  its  own  special  vines,  with  special  quaUties, 
which  will  go  to  make  up  the  wine  of  the  future. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  where  the  soil  has  been 
propitious,  the  sunshine  generous.  Bach  vine  has 
had  and  has  now  a  desperate  struggle  to  reach  its 
full  fruition.  But  the  struggle  is  not  wasted.  The 
slower  the  ripening  the  finer  the  final  product,  the 
stronger  and  healthier  the  root  from  which  the 
grapes  draw  their  life.  All  this  is  true  of  what  is 
called  the  Woman's  Movement.  In  the  struggle  for 
emancipation,  poHtically,  at  least,  the  women  of 
England  have  outstripped  their  German  sisters  by 
many  years.  The  fight  has  been  a  clear  one  along 
clear  lines,  towards  clear  issues,  whereas  the  Germans 
have  been  thwarted,  blinded,  and  caught  in  side- 
streams  which  have  carried  them  from  the  goal. 
Nevertheless,  their  awakening  will  be  no  less  complete, 
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their  victory  no  less  certain.  It  is  necessary,  before 
we  consider  them  and  their  influence  on  the  future 
Germany,  to  put  out  of  our  minds  every  mental 
picture  we  have  ever  made  of  them ;  above  all,  we 
must  first  consider  and  then  forget  the  dreary, 
dowdy  woman  we  have  sometimes  met  on  our 
travels,  the  beast  of  burden  toiling  patiently  and 
uncomplainingly  after  her  lord  and  master.  She 
may  have  a  numerous  sisterhood,  but  neither  she 
nor  the  women  like  her  are  the  element  that  counts 
or  that  plays  any  but  a  passive  watching  part  in 
the  great  fight.  In  every  nation  there  are  classes 
of  women  too  weary,  too  cowed  by  circumstance 
to  think  of  moving  the  chains  which  have  become 
a  slowly  acquired  habit.  There  are  classes  very 
widely  sundered  socially,  very  closely  alHed  beneath 
the  surface  of  things.  The  woman  on  the  street, 
the  physical  slave,  and  the  respectable  unpaid 
domestic  servant  of  the  suburb,  bound  mentally 
and  morally  by  the  conventions  of  her  class,  are 
alike  in  this  that  they  are  none  of  them  free, 
and  that  for  the  greater  part  the  very  thought  of 
freedom  is  terrible,  almost  hateful.  From  them 
there  can  come  no  idea  of  progress.  Their  emanci- 
pation must  be  paid  for  and  fought  for  by  others. 

Of  this  class  of  patient  resigned  woman  Germany 
has  her  share.  One  finds  them  in  every  town,  in 
all  those  small  drab  little  flats  where  subordinate 
officials  and  others  less  subordinate  eke  out  their 
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existence  on  miserable  salaries  and  long  pompous- 
sounding  titles.  One  finds  them  toiling  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  nursery,  growing  plainer,  more 
indifferent  to  themselves  with  every  day.  Their 
husbands  may  wear  fine  uniforms,  they  may  be 
great  little  men,  even  known  at  Court,  but  their 
womenfolk  are  drudges.  They  are  the  Hausfraus 
we  read  of,  the  stout  blousy-looking  women  with 
the  round  unemotional  faces  who  enjoy  their  brief 
respite  from  toil  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  even  there 
catch  no  glimpse  of  freedom,  of  careless,  independent 
enjoyment.  They  are  not  unhappy.  Unhappiness 
springs  from  a  shattered  desire  or  a  broken  ideal, 
and  these  women  have  never  desired  more  than 
that  which  they  have  attained,  never  imagined  life 
other  than  as  it  presents  itself  to  them.  They  are 
not  even  resigned,  for  resignation  presupposes  loss, 
and  they  have  lost  nothing  to  their  knowledge. 
They  have  their  husband  and  their  children.  For 
them  they  live,  and  for  them  they  toil.  Such  is 
the  destiny  allotted  to  them.  It  was  their  mothers' 
destiny.  They  know  no  other.  Nor  are  their 
husbands  wholly  to  blame.  Life  is  not  luxurious 
in  Germany,  either  for  the  woman  or  the  man. 
There  is  a  vast  social  strata  of  families,  eminently 
respectable,  whose  position  financially  lies  on  the 
border  line  between  poverty  and  ease,  where  food 
is  plentiful  but  comfort  rare.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
servant — a>  maid-of-all-work — ^and  sometimes  there 
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is  not.  And  where  there  is  not  the  wife  must  do 
the  work.  It  is  all  very  inevitable.  No  one  can 
have  everything.  One  cannot  have  a  title  and 
big  salaries,  and  without  big  salaries  one  must  get 
along  as  well  as  one  can  without  servants.  And 
then  it  is  necessary  for  the  husband  and  his  position 
that  he  should  cut  a  good  figure  in  the  world.  The 
wife  needs  a  new  dress,  he  needs  a  new  frock-coat 
or  a  new  uniform.  It  is  obvious  that  he  must  have 
it.  So  she  goes  without  her  dress.  That  too  is 
quite  inevitable.  He  accepts  the  sacrifice  quietly. 
He  does  not  recognise  it  as  a  sacrifice,  and  indeed 
it  is  none.  He  is  not  more  selfish  than  most  men, 
but  he  has  to  be  considered  first.  That  is  something 
selbstverstdndlich  understood  by  them  both.  In  the 
home  life  he  is  inclined  to  let  her  wait  on  him. 
Why  not  ?  He  is  the  bread-winner.  She  is 
financially  dependent  on  him.  He  comes  home 
after  a  hard  day's  work  whilst  she  has  lived  her 
easy  woman's  life  at  home,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  she  should  look  after  his  wants.  Let 
no  Englishman  throw  the  first  stone.  The  same 
type  lives  in  three-quarters  of  the  semi-detached 
villas  of  the  London  suburbs,  and  is  to  be  found 
east  of  the  river  in  every  slum.  It  is  all  quite 
natural.  But  in  Germany  there  is  this  to  be  said 
for  the  woman — somehow  or  other  she  has  managed 
to  remain  her  husband's  comrade.  It  is  perhaps 
not  a  great  deal  to  have  won  from  life,  but  at  least 
IS 
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that  privilege  is  hers.  There  may  not  be  much 
polish  or  much  courtesy  in  his  regard  for  her,  but 
he  trusts  her  and  shares  his  life  with  her.  I  have 
in  my  memory  now  a  plain-looking  little  woman — 
the  mother  of  many  children — whom,  when  she 
opened  the  door  to  me,  I  mistook  for  the  cook. 
Later  on  I  discovered  that  she  worked  harder  than 
any  cook  I  have  ever  known.  But  in  the  evening 
when  her  husband  returned  from  business,  and 
after  she  had  given  him  his  supper,  they  would  sit 
together  and  the  details  of  the  day's  work  were 
related  to  her  ;  they  exchanged  opinions,  she  ventured 
advice.  She  was  a  drab,  unattractive  soul  who 
seemed  to  ask  and  expect  nothing  of  him,  and  there 
was  little  graciousness  or  beauty  in  their  relation- 
ship, but  for  the  one  stolid  fact  that  he  came  back 
to  her  always,  that  he  went  nowhere  without  her, 
that  in  a  rough,  uncouth  sort  of  way  he  clung  to 
her.  I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  respecting  her  as 
a  woman,  as  an  individual,  ever  occurred  to  him. 
She  was  his  home,  a  part  of  his  Kfe  that  he  had 
deliberately  chosen,  a  being  who  had  loyally  sub- 
merged her  interests  in  his  for  all  time.  Yet  some- 
where at  the  bottom  of  everything  individuality 
remained.  It  was  not  dead,  it  was  not  even 
consciously  imprisoned.  From  the.  beginning  she 
had  trained  it  to  self-denial,  to  a  deliberate  if 
instinctive  surrender  of  its  own  freedom  for  the 
common  welfare  of  her  little  world  till  the  intention 
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was  dead  and  only  the  result  remained.  But  there 
was  nothing  weak  or  yielding  about  her — ^rather 
something  sturdy,  self-reliant,  energetic.  She  was 
extraordinarily  capable,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  never  rested.  When  her  husband's  work  was 
done  hers  went  on.  Yet  she  was  rarely  tired, 
never  irritable.  She  had  even  a  fund  of  good- 
humour  which  could  break  out  when  fatigue  or 
trouble  might  well  have  excused  an  outbreak  of  a 
different  kind.  She  obeyed  her  husband,  but  I  do 
not  think  she  feared  him.  Her  children  obeyed  her 
implicitly,  and  her  hold  over  them  was  an  iron  yet 
affectionate  one.  Sometimes,  in  that  little  bit  of 
German  family  life,  I  indeed  seemed  to  see  Germany 
in  little,  the  whole  race  epitomised  in  two  human 
beings.  In  them  both  there  was  the  same  dogged 
patience,  the  determined  surrender  of  personal 
liberty  to  a  system,  and  withal  the  same  deep- 
rooted  individualism.  I  think  it  was  that  latter 
quality  in  her  which  divided  her  from  the  servant 
she  never  kept.  Her  individuality  was  not  an 
uncultivated  thing.  She  was  startlingly  cultivated. 
This  work-worn  dowdy  little  person  who  seemed 
to  spend  her  days  cooking  and  washing  up  could 
speak  EngHsh  and  French  fluently.  She  read 
Shakespeare  in  the  original,  and  what  she  did  not 
know  about  the  most  modern  art  and  music  was 
scarcely  worth  discussing.  Her  children  came  to 
her  for  assistance  in  their  home  work.     Occasionally 
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she  translated  her  husband's  foreign  correspondence. 
And  withal  a  peaceable,  peace-bringing  servant ! 
Between  her  family  and  herself  there  was  rarely 
any  form  of  dissension,  and  in  this  her  life  was  very 
typical.  There  are  more  divorces  in  Germany 
because  divorce  is  easily  obtained,  but  there  are 
fewer  wretched  homes.  The  members  of  a  German 
family  cling  together,  they  bear  with  each  other 
with  a  patience  that  seems  natural  to  them.  Partly 
this  is  due  to  the  home  education  of  the  children, 
which  prevents  long  estrangements  and  the  in- 
evitable jar  of  readjustment,  but,  above  all,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  German  character  and  German 
discipline.  The  man  is  disciplined  in  the  army,  in 
his  work,  the  woman  in  her  home,  and  both  accept 
the  restrictions  of  their  lives  with  equanimity.  It 
is  not  a  servile  acceptance,  a  broken-spirited  content. 
As  the  man  bears  with  military  authority  because 
he  believes  in  its  necessity,  so  the  woman  bears  the 
burden  of  her  home.  Both  require  and  possess 
courage.  The  grandmothers  of  some  of  these 
dowdy  unromantic  -  looking  women  died  on  the 
battlefield,  fighting  for  freedom  for  their  country. 
And  these  same  dowdy  unromantic  grandchildren 
would  do  the  same.  They  would  show  the  same 
fearlessness,  the  same  Germanic  grandness  of 
spirit  and  even  a  bold  initiative  so  long  as  it  was 
for  their  homes,  their  children,  and  their  country 
they  were  fighting.     Yes,  they  are  fine  women  in 
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their  way,  these  unattractive  German  Hausfraus 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  despise  so  lightly.  They 
are  the  feminine  counterpart  of  the  man  they 
marry,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  the  two  are  happy 
together — ^if  content  is  happiness.  But  they  belong 
to  an  order  of  humanity  that  is  passing — must  pass. 
There  is  no  progress  in  them.  A  thousand  years 
hence  they  would  be  living  the  same  lives  and 
thinking  the  same  thoughts,  just  as  their  husbands 
would  be  patiently  toiling  after  long  titles  and 
supporting  old  traditions  which  had  long  since  lost 
their  significance.  She  would  produce  fine  children, 
splendid  replicas  of  herself — nothing  more.  The 
content  that  is  in  her  is  the  mark  of  her  passing. 
All  around  her  is  a  dumb,  restless  movement,  a 
stirring  in  the  darkness,  and  only  she  remains  un- 
conscious and  untroubled.  When  the  darkness 
breaks  she  will  lose  her  substantiality  and  vanish 
like  a  shadow  of  forgotten  things. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  her  I  am 
describing  a  class.  I  am  describing  a  type  which 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  circle  of  society.  In 
the  working  classes  the  lines  of  her  characteristics  are 
drawn  with  a  harder,  bolder  hand.  The  drudge 
becomes  a  toiler  on  the  field  or  a  mother  wage- 
earner.  The  intellectual  culture  is  replaced  by  a 
hard  common  sense,  the  relationship  between  man 
and  woman  is  a  shade  greyer.  There  is  very  little 
wife-beating  in  Germany,  comparatively  little  wife- 
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desertion.  The  men  do  not  drink  away  their 
earnings,  the  women  have  a  legal  right  to  their 
share  of  their  husband's  money,  the  unmarried 
mothers  can  claim  maintenance  for  their  children. 
In  many  ways  they  are  better  guarded  than  their 
EngUsh  sisters,  and  over  all  their  lives  there  is  a 
grim  sobriety,  a  stoic  frugality.  You  can  wander 
through  the  villages  and  the  slums  of  Germany 
and  you  will  not  j&nd  the  slatternly,  debased,  and 
wretched  women  who  haunt  our  London  streets. 
Neither  will  you  find  the  corresponding  drink- 
sodden  man.  For  a  time  you  will  think  the  German 
woman  happier  and  more  prosperous,  and  then  after 
a  little  you  will  see  that,  Uke  her  sister  higher  up 
on  the  social  ladder,  she  has  only  accepted  the 
discipline  of  her  life  without  the  struggle,  the  bitter 
resentment  which  lies  so  often  at  the  root  of 
suffering  and  so-called  vice  amongst  our  English 
poor.  She  expects  nothing  and  hopes  for  nothing. 
Her  life  is  labour,  almost  unremitting,  and  she 
takes  up  her  burden  as  it  is  given  her.  I  have 
known  German  women  of  the  working  class  who 
have  filled  me  with  respect  and  a  kind  of  awestruck 
pity.  Their  unswerving  honesty  and  fidelity  was 
touching,  their  content  terrible.  You  could  have 
worked  them  till  they  dropped  and  they  would  not 
have  complained,  you  could  have  fed  them  on 
crusts  and  they  would  not  have  asked  for  more, 
their  acceptance  of  whatever  was  given  them  was 
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without  condition.  At  first  I  thought  it  all 
wonderful,  desirable,  and  only  later  I  saw  that  it 
was  also  terrible.  For  these  noble  characters  had 
no  future,  no  destiny.  They  were  not  stepping- 
stones  to  any  higher  level.  There  was  no  element 
of  progress  in  them,  none  of  that  divine  discontent 
whose  divinity  is  sometimes  hidden  from  us  by  the 
ugliness  and  violence  of  its  self-expression.  They 
were  willing  and  most  splendid  weapons  of  an  old 
system,  and  with  that  system  they  too  will  pass. 
It  is  not  always  only  poverty  and  toil  which  bind 
the  German  woman — ^there  is  a  smoother,  no  less 
merciless,  bondage.  Amongst  the  women  of  birth 
whom  I  have  met,  I  cannot  remember  one  who 
was  really  free,  who  was  even  sincerely  desirous  of 
freedom.  They  were  intellectual  and  cultivated 
above  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  they  were 
the  conscious  and  willing  servants  of  their  caste 
and  of  their  traditions.  They  sat  on  the  embattle- 
ments  of  their  feudal  castles  and  read  their  books, 
and  painted  their  pictures,  and  sang  their  songs, 
with  no  glance  of  envy  or  desire  for  the  toil  and 
moil  and  freedom  of  the  world  beneath  them.  No 
matter  at  what  sacrifice  it  was  held,  that  castle  was 
their  home,  no  matter  how  barren  and  comfortless 
it  was  preferable  to  them  than  contact  with  life. 
They  pay  the  full  price  for  that  seclusion,  but  it 
never  seems  to  them  too  high.  They  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  theirs,  and  rarely  indeed  does  it  happen 
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that  in  the  mind  of  one  of  them  there  dawns  a 
conception  of  other  ideals,  a  passionate  desire  to 
break  away  from  the  old  ties,  to  come  down  from 
the  battlements  and  fling  open  the  rusty  doors  and 
come  out  into  the  battle  itself.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  has  happened.  We  have  seen  German  women 
in  the  past  do  strange  and  daring  and  great  things. 
In  the  Great  Catherine  of  Russia — once  only  a 
German  Princess  from  a  little  conventional  German 
Court — in  Marie-Therese,  and  the  adored  Konigin 
Luise  of  Prussia,  of  whom  Napoleon  said  that  she 
was  the  only  '  man '  in  Prussia,  in  all  the  women 
poets  who  have  sprung  from  the  nobility — ^the  Carmen 
Sylvas,  the  Marie  von  Ebner  Eschenbachs — we  find 
the  forerunners  of  to-day's  uprising.  And  this  is 
the  curious  thing  in  the  awakening  of  women — 
this  universality,  this  regardlessness  of  class.  In 
Germany,  where  class-distinctions  are  all-powerful, 
and  where  there  are  no  bridges  between,  over  which 
the  news  of  the  new  era  might  be  carried,  it  is  more 
than  curious — it  is  almost  miraculous.  No  class  as 
a  class  is  awake  yet,  but  members  from  each  and 
every  class.  They  stand  isolated,  and  that  is  their 
weakness ;  but  the  marvel  of  their  awakening  is  no 
less  great.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  fewest  of 
them  should  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  yet  here 
and  there  we  find  an  example  of  a  brilliant  intellect 
flinging  off  the  shackles  and  plunging  the  more 
deeply  from  the  height  of  its  original  dwelling-place. 
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Such  a  one  is  the  famous  Dilly  Braun,  the  author 
of  Die  Memoiren  einer  Sozialistin,  the  one-time 
play-fellow  of  the  Kaiser  and  now  a  Socialist  of 
the  Socialists.  There  are  other  examples  less  drastic 
if  less  brilliant.  And  from  the  other  end  of  the 
ladder  there  are  women  awake,  sullenly,  doggedly 
fighting  their  circumstances  and  here  and  there 
breaking  through  into  the  light.  Of  the  types 
coming  from  these  two  extremes  most  are 
revolutionary,  destructive  as  well  as  creative.  Their 
battle  has  been  too  severe,  their  severance  from 
their  own  kind  too  complete  for  compromise.  They 
are  the  mental  and  moral  firebrands  of  their  country, 
burning  away  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  boldly 
scornful  of  the  stocks  and  stones  worshipped  by 
their  forefathers.  Behind  them  come  the  women 
of  the  middle  classes,  a  more  numerous  body  and, 
in  their  way,  extraordinarily  progressive.  When 
it  is  realised  against  what  difficulties,  what  prejudices, 
these  bourgeois  women  have  fought,  their  present 
position  is  something  stupendous.  In  no  instance 
were  they  unusually  favoured  by  circumstance. 
They  sprang  from  no  rich  families,  they  were 
supported  by  no  influence.  Yet  unaided  they 
broke  down  the  barriers  that  had  been  raised  against 
them,  they  fought  their  way  into  the  most  jealously 
guarded  professions  ;  though  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  were  wives  and  mothers,  with  household 
cares  unmitigated  by  affluence,  they  held  their  own 
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brilliantly  against  all  masculine  competition.  It 
was  no  light  thing  for  women  in  those  early  days 
to  take  their  newly  won  places  in  the  universities. 
As  one  seat  of  learning  after  the  other  accepted 
them  as  students — Baden  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way  in  1900 — ^they  came  forward,  boldly  facing  the 
ridicule,  the  insults,  and  the  discouragements  which 
are  the  lot  of  every  woman  who  dares  step  out  of 
the  rut  prepared  for  her.  They  were  labelled  with 
the  same  epithets  and  pursued  with  the  same  blind 
stupid  hatred  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
su&agettes  of  to-day,  and  they  faced  the  storm 
and  lived  it  down  as  steadfastly,  as  courageously. 
They  were  few  in  number,  but  they  were  quickly 
followed,  and  to-day  a  glance  at  the  universities* 
lists  reveals  a  truly  startling  increase  in  numbers. 
In  1909  the  figure  was  1100  women  students,  1910 
brought  forward  an  additional  1400.  And  some  of 
these  women,  without  academic  tradition,  in  many 
ways  still  handicapped  by  prejudice,  have  won 
great  honours  for  themselves.  In  those  few  years 
the  Kaiser's  prize  at  the  Berlin  University,  and 
the  coveted  Moos  prize  for  medicine  in  Heidelberg 
have  fallen  to  women.  A  woman,  too,  has  been 
called  to  Leipzig  as  an  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Science,  and  as  lecturer  and  editor  of  a  scientific 
journal,  filling  the  latter  part,  I  understand,  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  There  are  in  Germany 
to-day  nearly  two  hundred  women  doctors,  sixty 
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women  dentists,  thirty-two  lawyers — ^who  are  not 
allowed  to  practise  their  profession  —  and  last 
but  not  least — women  bankers.  The  latter  innova- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
German  woman's  bewilderingly  rapid  advance.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  woman's  bank  in  Berlin,  founded 
by  women,  managed  by  women,  with  women  share- 
holders to  the  number  of  15,000,  receiving  a 
5  per  cent,  dividend,  was  recently  announced  in  the 
English  Press  with  an  almost  audible  gasp  of  horror. 
The  Germans  themselves  are  reconciled  to  the 
situation — secretly  very  proud  of  their  unique 
privilege.  The  financial  journal  which  the  bank 
issues  bears  the  significant  sub-title  The  Coming 
Power,  and  indeed,  if  the  business  progresses  with 
the  same  rapidity  and  strength  as  it  has  done  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  directors'  proud  boast  may 
be  well  justified.  A  powerful  woman's  bank  will 
be  no  mean  lever  in  the  opening  of  obstinately 
closed  doors,  and  no  weak  weapon  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  economic  independence. 

That  struggle  is  now  inevitable.  It  may  be 
delayed,  it  may  seem  temporarily  smothered — ^the 
final  outburst  will  be  the  more  violent.  For  opposite 
the  splendid  attainments  of  Germany's  intellectual 
women  there  is  the  black  contrast  of  their  reward. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  Government  or  university 
post  whose  salary  rises  above  a  certain  pitifully  low 
standard  which  is  not  given  to  a  man  in  preference 
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to  a  woman,  however  superior  her  qualifications 
may  be.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  superior 
position  granted  to  women  under  any  consideration. 
The  brilliant  brains,  eager  to  serve  the  State  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  vitality,  are  deliberately 
shut  out  from  almost  every  honourable  reward. 
Only  amongst  the  eagerly  sought  after  doctors  and 
dentists  is  there  any  financial  success  to  be  found. 
This  is  a  gross  injustice — it  becomes  a  deliberate 
crime  when  the  same  oppressive  system  is  applied 
to  the  working  classes.  Hitherto  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  meaningless  statistics,  but  the 
figures  relating  to  women's  labour  in  Germany  are 
too  clear,  too  painfully  significant,  to  be  ignored. 
There  are  in  Germany  ten  million  women  earning 
wages.  Only  40  per  cent,  of  the  women  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  to  thirty  are  married.  There 
are,  in  fact,  at  least  six  million  unmarried  women 
earning  their  own  livelihood.  This  is  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  innumerable  cases  where, 
though  married,  the  woman  bears  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  financial  burden  in  addition  to  her  domestic 
duties.  The  average  wage  of  the  factory  worker 
is  eleven  shillings,  the  average  wage  of  the  woman 
engaged  in  home  industries — that  is  to  say,  blouse- 
making,  etc. — is  five  shillings.  These  facts  speak 
bitterly  for  themselves.  And  the  problem  of  women's 
labour  is  becoming  more  poignant  with  every  year. 
Between  1911-12  there  was  an  increase  of  women 
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wage-earners  amounting  to  5*58  as  compared  to 
the  male  increase  of  3*46.  But  the  solution  to  the 
problem — whence  is  it  forthcoming  ?  Who  will 
be  far-sighted  enough  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
so  that  this  system  of  appalling  industrial  and 
professional  oppression  may  be  wiped  out  ?  One 
thing  is  certain — ^the  only  practical  solution  will 
come  from  women  themselves.  With  State  repre- 
sentation and  with  that  alone  can  there  come 
any  hope  of  an  amelioration.  It  is  therefore 
tragic,  but  perhaps  inevitable,  that  women's  political 
emancipation  should  be  so  long  tarrying  in  Germany. 
It  is  tragic  because  it  is  causing  a  criminal  waste 
of  valuable  power,  it  is  inevitable  because  the 
woman  is  no  less  a  German  than  the  man.  She 
is  cursed  by  the  same  national  weakness,  and  in 
addition  she  has  mentally  far  outgrown  her  position. 
She  has,  as  it  were,  outstripped  her  own  worldly 
progress.  Mentally  and  morally  she  has  left  her 
past  far  behind — in  political  life  she  has  scarcely 
stirred.  She  is  impatient  of  her  own  material 
limitations.  She  disdains  the  slow  advance ;  there 
is  something  passionately  revolutionary  in  her  aims 
which  in  reality  paralyses  her  own  progress.  She 
is  grasping  at  the  stars  whilst  the  mountain-top, 
which  she  must  attain,  is  still  invisible  to  her.  There 
is,  as  a  brilliant  example.  Dr.  Helen  Stoecker,  doctor 
of  philosophy,  who  has  founded  the  Bund  fur 
Mutterschutz.    Much  that  she  aims  at  is  admirable, 
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far-sighted,  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  social 
welfare  of  the  State.  She  demands  primarily  the 
abolition  of  the  term  and  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'  illegitimate/  All  children  are  to  be  recognised 
as  equal  whatever  the  circumstances  of  their  birth. 
She  demands,  further,  that  women  shall  be 
'  pensioned '  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  their  children.  Her  ideal  is  the  elevation 
and  recognition  and  protection  of  motherhood,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  time  her  ideal  will  be  realised. 
But  she  goes  further.  She  demands  moral 
marriages,  and  rightly  declares  that  legal  unions 
can  be  as  immoral  and  as  degrading  and  dangerous 
as  any  form  of  recognised  immorality.  It  follows 
that  she  demands  the  full  recognition  of  illegal 
unions  formed  under  ideal  conditions.  And  in  this 
last  point  she  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  wisdom. 
She  touches  too  closely  on  the  theory  that  the  same 
moral  liberty  should  be  allowed  to  women  as  is 
condoned  in  men  by  society  to-day.  To  her  and  to 
her  followers,  no  doubt.  Miss  Pankhurst's  noble  con- 
ception of  an  elevation  of  matrimony  by  an  equally 
high  standard  of  morahty  for  men  and  women 
would  seem  narrow  and  old-fashioned.  Over  this 
point  the  whole  Woman's  Movement  in  Germany 
has  stumbled.  Instead  of  working  firmly  and 
undeviatingly  for  the  State  representation,  which 
alone  can  bring  satisfactory  social  reforms  for 
Women  and  children,  the  advanced    section    have 
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been  turned  away  from  their  cause  by  dangerous 
and  dividing  side-issues.  They  have  split  their 
own  ranks  by  opinions  too  advanced  either  for 
the  rank  and  file  or  for  their  actual  position. 
It  explains  to  some  extent  the  reason  why 
women,  as  brilliantly  intellectual,  so  capable  of 
organisation  and  social  reform,  are  still  politically 
powerless.  But  there  is  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^the  old  enemy  to  all  German  advance — 
class-distinctions.  In  one  town  it  may  be  there 
are  four  women  suffragists — a  Socialist,  a  bourgeoise, 
a  Jewess,  and  an  aristocrat — and  not  one  of  them 
will  work  with  the  other.  This  is  no  particular 
feminine  characteristic — it  is  national — but  its  effect, 
if  not  disastrous,  is  at  least  most  paralysing.  Were 
they  united,  did  they  work  with  anything  like  the 
co-operation  and  single-heartedness  of  the  English 
suffragettes,  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  prophesy 
a  brilliant  and  perhaps  immediate  victory.  Even 
under  the  present  circumstances  they  have  made  a  re- 
markable advance,  as  can  be  judged  by  the  formation 
of  an  Anti-Suffrage  Society — always  the  herald  of 
success — and  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the 
Reichstag  this  year  voted  that  the  petition  of  the 
German  League  for  Woman's  Suffrage  should  be 
considered  by  the  whole  House.  As  to  the  attitude 
of  the  average  German  man  the  most  accurate 
description  possible  of  him  is  that  he  is  neutral.  I 
have  read  in  English   papers  satirical  accounts  of 
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the  merciless  treatment  which  suffragettes  would 
receive  at  German  hands.  It  was  said  that 
suffragettes  were  not  possible  in  Germany.  In  this 
I  whole-heartedly  agree.  There  will  never  be  any 
necessity  for  suffragettes.  The  circumstances  by 
which  women  were  changed  from  peaceful  citizens  to 
deliberate  law-breakers  are  inconceivable  in  the 
Fatherland.  Arbitrary  as  the  German  Government 
may  be,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  dare  face 
the  country  with  notoriously  broken  pledges,  even 
if  the  pledges  were  given  to  mere  women.  And 
further,  I  do  not  believe,  from  all  I  know  of  German 
men,  that  had  the  German  woman  shown  the 
same  energy  and  tenacity  asiier  English  sister,  he 
would  still  have  faced  the  problem  with  the  goading 
indifference  and  contempt  which  have  finally  driven 
the  latter  to  action.  And  even  if  the  premise  be 
granted,  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  first  women 
prisoners  to  die — as  no  doubt  they  would  have  to — 
for  their  emancipation  would  also  be  the  precursors 
of  immediate  victory.  For  the  German  may  be 
something  of  a  bully,  something  even  of  the  primitive 
man  in  his  instinct,  but  he  is  not  without  imagination 
nor  the  primitive  man's  admiration  for  sheer 
physical  courage.  He  might  be  aroused  first  to  a 
disastrous  anger,  but  in  the  rebound  there  would 
come  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  righteousness 
and  justice  for  which  his  victim  had  stood.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  ignore  the  adverse  German 
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criticisms  which  have  been  passed  on  the  advance 
guard  of  the  English  movement,  but  in  this  matter 
the  German  is  wholly  ignorant  of  Enghsh  con- 
ditions. His  information  has  to  go  through  the 
double  distortions  of  the  English  and  Glerman  Press, 
and  by  the  time  it  reaches  him  it  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  truth.  Grerman  suffragists,  them- 
selves entirely  anti-mihtant,  both  in  theory  and 
principle,  as  far  as  their  own  country  is  concerned, 
have  frankly  acknowledged  that,  having  studied 
English  conditions  and  the  history  of  the  English 
movement,  they  can  see  no  other  road  left  open. 
But  they  themselves  will  never  have  to  tread  it. 
They  have,  amongst  other  valuable  allies,  an  un- 
prejudiced and  fair-dealing  Press.  Wherever  a 
German  suffrage  meeting  is  held  the  proceedings 
are  reported  in  full  and  with  an  honest  com- 
ment free  from  deliberate  malice.  There  is  no 
organised  suppression  of  the  truth.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  desperate 
action. 

It  must  be  repeated  therefore  that  if  the  Grerman 
Suffrage  Movement  is  slow  in  its  advance  it  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  opposition  as  to  the  divided 
councils  of  its  supporters  and  the  old  ZersplU- 
terungsiccht,  which  has  been  as  much  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  men  as  the  women.  Poverty,  too,  plays 
its   part.    Women   so   recently   emancipated   from 

the    professional     point     of     view     and    so    ill- 
i6 
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rewarded  make  no  fortunes  for  themselves,  and  by 
a  curious  coincidence  the  leaders  are  almost  all 
married  women,  bound  to  their  homes  and  financially 
unfree,  so  that  a  widespread,  energetic  propaganda 
is  impossible.  The  women  work  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  without  payment  and 
without  ofl&ces,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  outwardly  they  have  so  little  to  show  in  results. 
For  them  much  depends  now  on  the  progress  of 
their  sisters  in  other  nations.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  with  a  victory  in  the  suffrage  storm  centre 
the  German  woman  will  pass  straight  into  her 
heritage  without  further  battle.  It  is  possible  that 
she  will  reap  where  others  have  sown.  But  she 
will  be  fully  prepared,  intellectually  and  morally, 
to  gather  in  the  harvest.  In  her  are  all  the  qualities 
of  a  useful  citizen — intelligence,  a  deep  sense  of 
duty  and  loyalty,  and  a  burning  desire  for  social 
reform.  It  is  the  recognition  of  these  virtues  which 
will  finally  reconcile  the  German  man  to  her  rise  from 
subjection  to  his  own  freedom.  Only  the  reaction- 
aries view  the  rise  with  alarm.  For  they  know 
that  with  the  German  woman's  emancipation  the 
new  era  of  German  development  will  begin.  In 
her  are  the  fires  which  are  destined  to  bring  light 
and  life  into  the  dark  places  of  German  medievalism. 
She  is  the  revolutionary  and  the  spirit  of  progress, 
the  embodiment  of  that  passion  for  reform  which 
only  awaits  the  hour  of  national  safety  to  blaze 
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into  action.  She  is  indeed  the  mother  of  the  future, 
and  in  her  loyalty  to  her  sex,  her  strength  and 
courage,  in  her  adherence  to  her  own  cause  and  the 
conquest  of  her  weaknesses,  lie  the  great  hope  of 
the  Germany  to  be. 
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In  the  present  volume  the  part  played  by  Margherita 
di  Savoia  in  encouraging  every  legitimate  and 
practical  effort  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  feminine 
action  in  her  country,  and  to  employ  feminine 
influence  as  an  intellectual  and  civilising  influence 
instead  of  confining  it  entirely  within  the  walls  of 
palaces  and  cottages,  is  largely  dwelt  upon.  The 
attitude  of  Queen  Margherita  towards  all  questions 
relating  to  what  may  be  termed  the  traditional 
disabilities  of  woman  as  a  factor  in  the  national 
life  and  national  progress  is  described  by  Signora 
Zampini  Salazar  both  accurately  and  faithfully. 
The  Signora  Salazar  is  the  writer  of  a  large  number 
of  works  dealing  with  almost  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  amazing  progress  made  by  her 
country  in  the  comparatively  short  period  since  it 
emancipated  itself  from  foreign  dominion  and  from 
the  political  and  social  intrigues  of  a  great  internal 
power  having  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  centuries 
behind  it,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  bitter 
opponent  to  that  emancipation ;  while  on  numerous 
occasions  she  has  lectured  on  such  subjects  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States. 
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1901-1913 

AUTHOR  OF   "THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE" 

Two  Vols.     With  128  full-page  Illustrations.     30s.  net. 

This  new  book  may  be  justly  described  as  the  only 
really  valuable,  up-to-date,  and  authoritative  work 
on  the  Philippine  Islands. 

There  is  no  greater  authority  on  these  insular 
possessions  than  Mr.  Worcester,  who,  as  early  as 
1887,  and  again  in  1890,  was  a  prominent  member  of 
scientific  expeditions  to  the  Islands;  from  1899  to 
1901  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Philippine  Commis- 
sion; since  1901  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Insular  Government,  and  who  in  1899  published 
"The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  People,"  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  acknowledged  standard  work 
on  the  Islands. 

In  Mr.  Worcester's  new  work,  past  and  present 
conditions  are  minutely  reviewed  with  regard  for 
strict  accuracy  of  statement.  The  author's  position 
giving  him  free  access  to  all  the  Government  records, 
much  of  the  information  thus  made  available  has 
never  before  been  made  public.  With  practically 
unlimited  material  on  which  to  draw  in  the  way  of 
illustrations,  very  fine  and  rare  photographs  in- 
timately related  with  the  text  emphasise  the  lessons 
which  they  are  respectively  intended  to  teach. 
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in  the  Western   Pacific 


BY 
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With  40  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net 

The  book  is  an  interesting  collection  of  observations 
from  a  scientist,  who  spent  more  than  two  years 
with  the  natives  of  the  Western  Pacific.  Far  from 
being  a  dry  compilation  of  facts,  it  transfers  the 
reader  into  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  a  primitive 
South  Sea  Island,  where  beauty  and  horror  fight  for 
the  first  place. 

The  author  has  taken  an  interest  in  every  shape 
of  human  life  in  the  Islands,  in  the  unique  condom- 
inium (the  joint  government  of  England  and  France), 
in  the  economical  development  of  the  wilderness,  in 
the  work  of  the  Mission,  in  the  life  of  the  Trader, 
and  especially  in  the  fascinating  mystery  of  the  ex- 
traordinary customs  and  beliefs  of  the  aborigines. 

Many  exciting  adventures  have  happened  to  the 
author,  which  he  describes — always  fascinating  and 
instructive.  We  see  the  natives  in  their  daily  life,  in 
their  gardens  and  round  their  fires.  We  join  them 
for  fishing  expeditions  and  trading  cruises,  penetrate 
into  savage  cannibal  districts,  assist  at  their  dances 
and  religious  ceremonies,  follow  them  to  their  meet- 
ings, where  secret  brotherhoods  perform  the  mysteri- 
ous rites  of  hitherto  unknown  religions. 

Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, — '*A  really  valuable 
book  of  travel." 

Daily  Mail. — *' Delightful,  fresh,  and  vivid." 
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Thereabout 

BY 
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To  say  that  Cheyne  Walk  is  the  most  interesting, 
historic,  and  delightful  street  in  all  England  might 
strike  a  stranger  to  Chelsea  as  rather  an  extravagant 
claim,  yet  these  pages  go  far  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Blunt  tells  the  histories  of  Don  Saltero's 
Tavern  and  Dominiceti's  Baths,  of  the  Physic  Garden 
and  three  interesting  people  associated  with  it,  and 
of  the  China  Factory ;  of  the  two  Neilds,  James  the 
prison  philanthropist  and  John  Camden  his  very 
eccentric  son ;  of  that  incorrigible  virtuoso  Mr. 
Jennings  of  Lindsey  Row,  of  Mary  Astell,  the 
seventeenth-century  pioneer  of  women's  rights,  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  his  honest  steward,  and  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  delightful  correspondence  with  her  house- 
maid— stories  each  and  all  of  them  full  of  individual 
interest,  but  gaining  an  added  attraction  from  their 
common  association  with  one  riverside  village  Walk. 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  scarce  old  photographs 
and  prints. 

Daily  Graphic, — "  Afifectionate  and  fascinating.  If  you  cannot 
live  in  Cheyne  Walk  you  can  at  least  wish  to  do  so  after  reading  Mr. 
Blunt's  description  of  it." 

Country  Z?/^.—"  Delightful.  .  .  .  The  best  kind  of  literary 
gossip." 

Daily  Chronicle. — **  Mr.  Blunt  provides  a  book  of  reminiscences. 
.  .  .  Sermons  in  stones,  books  from  the  running  river  at  Chelsea  that 
is  a  real  delight." 

Observer. — "Very  delightful.  .  .  ,  Fragrant  with  the  charm  of 
old-world  things." 
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